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BHumors of the Day. 


AN ANXIOUS HUSBAND. 


Ned Sawyer was a practical joker—a seller of dry- 
goods, and a “seller” of his acquaintances—and 
many were the tricks he played off on his friends, 
few of which they were able to pay back. Among 
his neighbors was a shrewd Yankee—Jim Fisher— 
who had been “ sold” a number of times by Ned, and 
vowed revenge. 

One day, some years since, as Jim was sitting in 
the parlor of the City Hotel, he saw Ned deposit his 
wife in the Chelsea hourly, and, bidding her good 
morning, return to his store. 

Jim jumped from his chatr, and, rubbing his hands, 
as though a bright idea had popped into his head, 
said: 

“T'’ve got you now, old fellow.” 

Jim watched the hourly start with its precious 
burden, and in fifteen minutes was wending his way 
up Washington street. 

Seeing Ned standing in the. door of his store, he 
hurtied along, looking as anxious as possible. 

“Halloo, Jim, hold on,” said Ned, as his friend ap- 
peared about to pass. ‘‘ What’s the hurry?” 

“Can’t stop,” said Jim, nervously. 

“Why?” 

“I’m going to Uncle Jim’s. The Chelsea omnibus 
has run off Charlestown Bridge, and his daughter 
was aboard,” said Jim, making as if he must be off. 

“* Chelsea omnibus—off the bridge?” said Ned. 

** Yes, I saw it.” : 

“Heavens! my wife was on board!” said Ned, 
turning pale. 

“Indeed, I’m sorry,” said Jim; “ but excuse me;” 
and he started up the street at a rapid pace. 

Ned jumped for his hat, and in the next minute 
was turning in the direction of the bridge, as fast as 
his propellers could carry him. 

Puffing like a porpoise, he reached the bridge, and - 
noticing a group of men gazing into the water, hur- 
ried to the place. 

““Where did the omnibus run off?” asked Ned, 
striving to conceal his anxiety. 

“ What omnibus?” 

“*T was told the Chelsea omnibus just run off the 
bridge,” replied Ned. 

The men stared a moment or two, and then one of 
them, smiling, said: 

“It just passed, and must have gone off at that 
end,” pointing towards Charlestown. 

A slight titter satisfied Ned that he had been 
“sold,” and, reeking with perspiration, he made his 
way back to the store, where he found Jim com- 
fortably seated, perusing the morning paper. Ned 
began to swear, and was getting into a passion, when 
Jim remarked: 

“YT admire your affection for your wife; and be as- 
sured I shall report to her the anxiety shown by her 
loving lord for her welfare.” 

The joke was soon known in the neighborhood, and 
Ned was “bored ” to such an extent as to effectually 
cure him of his joking propensities. 
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SPECULATING IN MULES. 


An amusing story is told of “‘ Rocky ” Thomas, who 
enjoys quite a notoriety on the plains, for his genial 
nature and sparkling wit. ‘“‘ Rocky” served fur seven 
years in the —— regiment, U.S, A., with the rank of 
sergeant. 

While his regiment was stationed in Texas, several 
years ago, Sergeant ‘‘ Rocky ” had charge of acorral. 
One morning two mules were found dead, which tact 
was promptly reported to the colonel, who gave the 
laconic, ‘‘ Drag them out,” which was forthwith done. 
{t occurred to “‘ Rocky ” that if the mules were drag- 
ged back into the enclosure that night, he could re- 
move and sell two mules, and report “Two mules 
dead,” as he had done previously. The mules were 
accordingly drawn back, and other mules sold, and 
the morning report, ‘‘ Two mules dead,” evoked the 
same order—“ Drag them out.” 

The ruse was practised several successive nights, 
until the colonel’s suspici were d that some- 
thing was wrong, and he determined to keep watch 
the following night. About midnight, he espied trom 
his office window the enterprising “ Rocky” in the 
act of dragging the veritable mules into the corral. 
He raised the window, and shouted: 

“Sergeant, you had better get fresh mules—those 
are about worn out!” 

“Rocky” quit his mule speculations, and served a 
brief time in the guard-house. 











A PROPOSAL. 

A year or two after Tyler’s , the president 
contemplating an excursion in some direction, his son 
went to order a special train of cars. It so happened 
that the railroad superintendent was a very strong 
whig. On “ Bob’s” making known his errand, that 
official bluntly informed him that his road did not 
Tun any special train for the president. 

“What!” said Bob; ‘did you not furnish a special 
train for the funeral of General Harrison?” 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, patting Bob on 
the back; “and if you’ll only bring your father here 
ce shape, you shall have the best train on the 








“You here, Jones? How the dickens did you find 
your way out?” “Find my way out! what do you 
mean?” ‘ Why, the last I saw of you, you were lost 








in slumber.” “Ah, well, I rode out on a night-mare!”” 
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PENELOPE. 


RY KATHARINE HAWDON. 





T is just ten years ago—do you 
remember it, old pine tree? since 
we stood here together under 
your shadeand watched the sun- 
set. Pen was seventeen then, and 
I just twenty-one. It was au- 
tumn, you know, and all your 
neighbors were gay in their bright 
scarlets, and crimsons while you 
alone wore your plain green. 
They flaunted their splendor in 
your face that day, but you had 
your revenge before spring, for 
they had to hang their naked 
brown heads and shiver before 
you in your youthful greenness. 

You’ve grown a little taller 
and a little stouter since then, like the rest of us, 
and we are old friends now, and I like to talk to you. 

Did your heart beat that afternoon, old pine tree, 
when you looked at Penelope? Or was it as cold, 
and hard, and insensible as your trunk? Mine did. 
I thought it would have grown cold before this time, 
but the fervor of twenty-one was like a child’s emo- 
tion to the fire that burns my heart to-night. 

Penelope leaned against your trunk and looked at 
the sunset, aud its crimson glow lighted up her face, 
her rare face, so wonderfully that I held my breath 
in looking at her. Her soft curls floated away from 
her face, and her dark eyes flashed with the light of 
youth and hope. 

“ How purple the hills look to-night! they shut us 
in on all sides like a wall of amethyst,” I said. I 
used to be poetical in those days. 

She did not answer for a moment, while her eyes 
searched the western sky with a look in them like 
an imprisoned bird. 

“1 wonder what is beyond them?” 

“ ‘The ‘ wide, wide world,’ of course.” 

“Q, shall I ever see it?” she cried, with a little 
sigh of longing. 

“Why, Pen, isn’t our own little corner of the 
world wide enough for you, that you want more 
room?” 

“No! I can’t breathe here. I want to see the 
world. Just see here—” and she drew & newspaper 
from her pocket—a New York paper, giving a de- 
scription of some public ball attended by the elite of 
the city. ‘See, here is a description of the beautiful 
Mrs, Leroy in her velvets and diamonds. She was 
the star of the evening. And to think that that is 
my sister Margaret, who once thought our little 
sewing-circle the very cream of society. Ah, I would 
like to see the world, too!” 

“[’m ashamed of you, Pen. Has the world noth- 
ing better to give you than velvets and diamonds, 
and the heat and glare of balls and dissipation? 
Have you read your Plato to no better purpose than 
that this summer? I thought better of you.” 

“Tam tired of old Plato and Greek, and of your 
preaching, and I’m going to fly as soon as my wings 
are grown,” she answered, impatiently. 

“And what shall I do, Pen?” 

“ Stay here till I come again,” she said, her black 
eyes flashing as she walked away. 

I did not tollow her, because I did not dare; she 
wouldn’t have spoken to me for a week, if I had. 
How I hated myself for being the slave that I was 
even while I acknowledged it. A wild fear seized 
me, a fear that had long been shadowing my heart 
with its forebodings, though now it came upon me 
like a sadden blow. All that long bright summer I 
had worshipped my love for a goddess. When she 





them with a mind not less vigorous than my own, 
when we spent long, happy hours talking over to- 
gether the bright dreams of which my young heart 
was full, dreams locked up there from every one till 
I knew her, when we discussed our favorite heroes of 
| romance, the knights of other days and the immortal 
gods of old, she was always the bright fulfilment of 
each brightest dream. I never imagined anything of 
weakness or worldliness about her, but only beauty, 
grace and strength. 

My Penelope—ah, why did they call her Penelope? 
She “‘ sit by the fire and spin!” Why did not mock- 
ing Fate call me Ulysses? I who was chained to 
that little obscure country village by gratitude to 
those who had befriended a poor boy. I almost 
hated my bonds in my wild despair. For 1 knew she 
would go; it seemed almost impossible at first 
thought, for she was the only child left at home with 
her aged parents, but I knew she would fly, as she 
said. 

Sol lay there and raved in the usual impotent 
fashion, and watered your insensible roots with my 
hot tears, and then cooled down and grew ashamed 
of myself. 

What if my goddess had proved herself but a mor- 
tal woman, need I be any the less a man? Was I 
such @ poor coward, as to be utterly stricken down 
and broken in spirit, because a silly girl had shown 
her silliness by preferring a velvet gown, and a dia- 
mond necklace, and the society of the fools of fashion, 
to the love and homage and companionship of a mind 
like mine? 

It was not her beautiful face and fair form I had 
loved, but the graces of mind [ thought she possessed, 
and since these were wanting, Penelope was nothing 
to me. My ideal was the same. I could still love 
that. 

Ah, what reasoning, when, if a curl of her hair but 
touched my hand when we sat together over our 
book, [ would thrill through every nerve as if a fire 
had leaped through my veins. 

Sol went walking home through the early star- 
light, tearing down one idol and setting up another, 
all the time fiercely crushing the poor forlorn faded 
leaves under my feet, as if every one were Pen’s 
bright face looking up at me. If she had her ambi- 
tion so had I mine, and years hence, when she had 
found out how bitter were all the apples of Sodom 
which now tempted her, I should be climbing my 
heights, well able to laugh at all this youthful an- 
guish and despair. 

Just before me lay the little farmhouse, with a 
dark grim hill fora background, and two or three 
ash trees in front, that bent and swayed their branches 
when the storm swept down from the mountain. 

I would that my love were like those ash trees, 
and would bend beneath the storms of my heart till 
they are past; but Penelope is like one of yon pines, 
who meet the gale with head erect as if you love it. 
It’s all the worse for the pine trees; they are blasted 
early. 

Pen stood at the gate, leaning over its bars and 
looking up at the evening star, as it cast down its 
long rays of pearly light that rested on her curls. My 
heart gave a leap as I looked at her face, so sweet and 
kind in expression, with eyes so softly shining in the 
starlight; all my stormy resolve and new ambition 
were forgotten in the sudden sweet hope which 
filled all my being. Pen had relented—she would 
not go away, but would stay with me—her love a re- 
compense for every other ambitious dream I might 
sacrifice for her. 

* Dick,” she cried, when she saw me approaching 
through the dim light, ‘‘ come over here—I want to 
speak to you.” 

So I went, of course. 

“T didn’t mean to speak to you quite in the way 
I did,” she began, hesitatingly—apologizing was not 
her forte—“ I am sorry if I hurt your feelings—” 

“ Never mind me, Pen,” I broke out; “as you 
didn’t mean what you said, I don’t care; it is enough 
for me to know that you are not going to leave me.” 





pored with me over the studies of a man, handling 
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sure, but 1 shall go.”” 

I turned away, afraid to trust myself to speak, 
though she called after me again—turned away and 
tramped home in the gloaming, hating myself for 
being a fvol, and hating Penelope because in all her 
gay world there was no room tor me. 

So the next day, and the next, and every day, I 
went about my work, digging potatoes, carting them, 
barrelling them, as if my existence were bound up in 
Mr. Graham's potato field. 

I heard, as a stone wall might be supposed to hear, 
the news that Mrs. Leroy had written home to the 
effect that being settled in New York for the winter, 
she would receive Penelope into her home and have 
her taught sundry accomplishments and _ graces, 
which she supposed the poor little heathen sadly 
needed; and that to supply her place so that her 
parents might not be alone, she would send down a 
tried and faithful servant for the winter. In her 
selfish worldliness, she imagined thata strange ser- 
vant could fill the place left by Pen, their last dar- 
ling, the sunshine of the house, 

The affair made quite a sensation in town. The 
old people, too unselfish to detain their daughter 
from what might be her best interest, consulted the 
minister, who hesitated about advising until the 
whole village had delivered its opinion, collectively 
and severally, when Pen took the matter out of 
everybody’s hands, by deciding for herself, that 
while her father and mother lived, she would never 
leave them. 

So my goddess was restored to her pedestal again, 
and I was exultant, shutting my eyes to the look in 
Penelope’s face which said as plainly as anything 
could, that she just tolerated our village and its in- 
habitants, but that having had a glimpse and a 
prospect of better things she could not do more. We 
r d our readings, and Pen ruled me like a 
young princess, and I never rebelled, knowing now 
too well who and what I loved. I enjoyed every 
minute that I could, trying to forget the future, yet 
having a queer sort of feeling sometimes as if I were 
holding my breath and waiting for a thunder clap. 

All the glory and brightness of the autumn faded 
away, while my heart grew lighter every day, for I 
began to feel safe for one winter, at least. We had 
planned Shakspeare readings for our winter even- 
ings, and everything had begun to look very bright 
to me, when the clap came. 

One morning, Mrs. Graham said, * Richard, I 
guess you’d better go up and see what you can do for 
Mrs. Hayes. The old gentleman was found dead in 
his bed this morning, and as they haven’t any men 
folks of any consequence, you may be of some use.” 

So I went, feeling as if a chain were tightening 
slowly around my heart. 

Everything necessary had been done by the neigh- 
bors. Pen came to me, and I had intended two say a 
word or two of consolation, but she looked so calm 
and reserved, thatthe words died upon my lips, and 
I was dumb before her. They made arrangements for 
the funeral to be in the church, for Mr. Hayes was 4 
much venerated man in our little community. 

On the evening before the appointed day, his wife 
went to sit an hour by his body for the last time be- 
fore it should be carried away to the church. What 
a dreary night it was! The wind went sobbing and 
wailing around the old house, rattling every latch 
and window, and dying away now and then, in low, 
ghostly whisperings. Everything within was sub- 
dued to the stillness which always follows death into 
a house, and Mrs. Leroy and Penelope sat together 
in another room, while their mother took her last 
look at her dead. 

Her husband—hers in the glory of his youth, in 
the strength of his manhood, and in the decline of 
his years; her lover and friend, the father of her 
children, some of whom were looking down with him 
from glory, upon their poor lone old mother. 

The wintry blast spent its fury unheard, and soft 








over the hilly pastures from his day’s work. She was 
waiting for his coming now, and waited not long. 
When they grew alarmed by-and-by, at the silence 
and went in to seek her, their mother had followed 
her husband, as all her life long she had followed in 
his footsteps. 

So they made whatever arrangements were neces- 
sary, and the next day, at a later hour than was at 
first intended, they carried the two to the church. 

It rained steadily, a cold November rain, and the 
sad leaves fluttered down with every gust of the 
wind, while the bare branches knocked now and 
then against the window-pane, as if seeking human 
companionship in their forlornness. The old minis- 
ter spoke of the two lives so sweetly blended, trom 
the time when they had gone out of these doors tc- 
gether in the bloom and pride of their youth, all 
through their calm and quiet days to this last, when 
they should go out again, still together, to their last 
home. 

Many eyes looked at the sad weeping sky without 
through their tears, but I only saw one face, the face 
that was heaven onearth to me. Ah, how pale it 
was, all its sweet curves settled into lines of gravity 
and sorrow. She lifted her dark, heavy eyes, and 
looked away through the narrow panes of the great 
uncurtained window, to where the trees of the little 
churchyard waved their long arms and shivered in 
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sorry for the manner in which I spoke—but I think I | used to look so bright and cheerful years ago, when 
shall go, that is, if Ican. Idon’t know how, to be | she watched from its window to see him come home 
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ognition. I waited in vain until they were detained 
@ minute, and then she saw me of a sudden. If I 
should live to be a thousand years old, like some of 
your brethren, my friend, my old heart will always 
leap up when | think of that look in Penelope’s eyes 
asshe turned tome. A look, as if she saw their re- 
fuge and longed to fly to it, a look with her heart in 
it. She put out her han‘ and [ took it in mine, 

You’re not human, my friend, and you can’t know 
what a hand-clasp can say sometimes, unless certain 
passages which I have noticed between you and the 
south wind may be supposed to answer the same pur- 
pose. In the midst of my desolation I was happy, for 
that moment was worth days of anguish. 

Well, I believe I am making a long and rather 
doleful tale, and why should I be doleful to-night? 
Let me hurry my story. The night wind will be 
wanting a whisper with you by-and-by, and I shall 
be cut out. 

Of course, it turned out as we expected; the old 
house was shut up, and Pen was to .go away with 
her sister. I wont tell you about those last days. I 
have told enough about myself already. 

The last night before they were to go, I walked 
with Penelope; how different she was from the 
Fenelope who stood at the gate in the starlight, such 
w little time ago. 

“Don’t think Iam anxious to go away and leave 
you all,” she said. ‘ I go because I must, and when 
@ few years are gone, and I have been educated to 
sait my sister’s notion, I shall run away from them, 
and come back to my dear old home and friends.”’ 

“And to me, Penelope,” [ said. 

“ Of course.” 

She seemed to consider me a fixture, 

“There’s no of course. I may go away as well as 
you, I suppose?” 

She looked at me with a little surprise, 

“I can't help speaking so, Pen,* J burst out. 
‘You put me on the same level with people who 
may have forgotten all about you before you can come 
back. Tell me, if it would not make a difference to 
you when you come back, if [ should be gone?” 

“Of course,” she said again, with alittle look like 








“ But I don’t mean quite that either, Dick. Iam 


summer airs filled the cold room—that room that 


her old self out of her black eyes. 
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the cold rain. Her gaze was very far away. She 
neither saw nor heard anything around her. And I 
looked at her and felt my heart grow cold and empty, 
while it seemed as if her face faded further away 
from me, till 1 could almost have raved in my im- 
potent agony. 

When they came out by-and-by, I stood in the 
porch, longing for, yet not expecting, one look of rec- 
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“Then say what I want to hear. You will come 
back to your old home and me.” 

“That remains to be seen,” she laughed. 
haps you wont want me then.” 

I turned away immediately, for we had come to 
the little gate. 

* Good-by then, Pen.” 

™ What, are you going?” she said, quickly. 

“Yes, you need strength and rest for your ROP 
Good-by, again.” 

“‘T held out my hand to her, but she leaned over 
the low bars, and louking away from me, with her 
dark eyes shining and her voice trembling a little, 
she said: 

‘* Remember, I am coming back to my old home, 
and to you, Richard.” 

I wasn’t a poor boy then, but a king’ with my 
treasure ir my arms, her sweet lips tempting mine, 
and her heart, startled at my vehemence, beating 
against my heart. I thought I could never let her 
go; but by-and-by, she drew herself out of my arms 
and went inside the gate, while I went away home 
and left her. 


 Per- 





I. - 


LET me pass over the history of the next two years. 
It would be too uneventful to interest you, and too 
entirely egotistical for me to tell. They were years 
of hard work—work sweetened and lightened in its 
worst weariness by the thought of the object for 
which I toiled. Now that I had an object, I no long- 
er allowed myself to dream over vague impossible 
visions of the future, but set to work to mark out 
one definite course in life, and then resolutely 
followed it. 

And fortune favored me. For now that I was 
twenty-one, Mr. Graham, having no sons of his own, 
had made me a most liberal offer. If I would re- 
main with him, working as I had done, and taking 
charge of many things about the large farm too hard 
for him, now that he was getting old, I was to 
share in all the profit which would come to us from 
our joint labor. These were by no means small, and 
at the end of two years, I was able to look forward 
without feeling my expectations very extravagant, 
to owning a comfortable place of my own. I even 
selected the location, and used to go now and then of 
a Sunday afternoon and walk around “my place,” 
and suggest and carry out, mentally, improvements 
without number. 

I think I prized it chiefly for the view, for to a 
farmer’s practicaleyes it would hardly look like a 
profitable investment. But such a lovely prospect 
was not to be had from another spot in our pretty 
little town. Away in the distance lay the range of 
purple hills, and nearer, between two of them that 
stood a little apart from the rest, there was a bright 
glimpse of the bay, and nearer still, lay the village 
and its outstanding farms scattered over hill and 
valley, looking so quiet and peaceful—a perfect gem 
in its bright, soft greenery. 

How many times I stood looking at that lovely 
landscape, and imagined my darling at my side, her 
arm in mine, and her dark eyes filled with happiness 
and content, while we together admired the beauties 
of our home. From such thoughts and fancies as 
these, I only awoke to work the harder. Nor was 
my ambition all in one direction. I never gave up 
the idea of some pursuit, not better than that of a 
farmer, but better suited to my ability and taste. 
So I began, secretly at first, to study law by myself, 
borrowing the books of our village man of law, and 
studying evenings and in every other spare moment 
I could get. 

By-and-by, Mr. Norton helped me a little in some 
of the difficulties which will arise for solitary students. 
People said he had made his own way in the world. 
So that was the reason, I suppose, that he took an 
interest in me. He was certainly most liberal and 
generous, and that second June he startled me very 
much with an offer to go abroad with him as secre- 
tary; he had been appointed to an important foreign 
consulate. 

For awhile this unexpected and most tempting 
offer dazzled my eyes. It promised such a realiza- 
tion of dreams which had always seemed impossible, 
and it showed such a fair opening for a diplomatic 
position, a sort of life for which I had always hada 
secret predilection. But when I had argued thus far, 
such a sweet vision rose before my eyes, that Europe 
and diplomacy and Mr. Norton were all eclipsed. 
Such a sweet, dark face, with curls all astray, and 
soft eyes shining, and crimson curved lips. 

What would I take in exchange for that picture 
and its reality when it came? Nothing, certainly 
that Mr. Norton could give me. And then what if 
she should come and find me gone? No, no, if I 
sacrificed much of worldly good, I gained infinitely 
more in the sweet possession of my love. So I work- 
ed, and lived, and breathed for Penelope. 

But after Mr. Norton had departed, disappointed 
and iderably i 1 at what he called my 
foolishness, I was startled one day by hearing that 
Mrs. Leroy, and Penelope, and a whole train of 





and I believe Mrs. Leroy only affected to call it ‘ our 
little cottage down at the shore.” 

After the first rapturous heartbeat at the thought 
of seeing my darling again, I returned to my sober 


senses, and began to be rather sorry. It was a fool- 
ish pride, perhaps, but I would rather she would not 
come while I was in my chrysalis state. Though I 
was in a fair way to prosperity, I had yet hardly any- 
thing to show for my two years, and I was afraid she 
might be disappointed at the slow progress I had 
made. 

You see, I was not at all sure of her, though I 
wouldn’t have allowed myself such a thought then. 
So I passed a tew days in suspense, hoping I should 
hear the news contradicted, and yet longing for a 
sight of Penelope as a thirsty traveller longs for 
water. 

I tried to attend to my haying, and confine my 
thoughts to that; but every scented breeze that came 
stealing over our broad hay-fields had something to 
tell me of her—some remembered look or tone, some 
sweet anticipation of the future, till I forgot to rake 
after, and stood looking at the beautiful distant hills, 
as if she would be coming from behind them. I got 
into a perfect fever of expectation and anxiety, and 
felt relieved when Mr, Graham and I and our hands 
went away about ten miles to assist in another man’s 
haying. He always did that when we wére befure- 
hand with our own, 

When we were ready to go home, after three or 
four days, while the rest rode, I walked in the early 
summer morning. WhenI got almost home, I sud- 
denly came upon a party of people coming toward 
me over the brow of a little hill. They made a very 
pretty picture, their figures standing out against the 
morning sky, with its rosy clouds hardly composed 
after the excitement of the dawning. I knew in a 
moment who they must be, and for an instant felt as 
if I should like to escape out of their way, for I was 
proud enough not to like meeting Penelope in my 
working-dress, covered with dust as it was, from my 
long walk. 

It only lasted a moment, and then, ashamed of 
such nonsense, I walked on and met them one by 
one, Penelope last. She knew me at once, and how 
hungrily I watched her face, if I might read whether 
she felt half in our meeting that I did. Her face wore 
a bright enough welcome to please even such a lover 
as I was, and she held out her hand cordially. 

“Good morning. I have been looking for you for 
two days, ever since wecame. Where have you kept 
yourself?” 

“TI was working down the shore,” I answered, as I 
held her dear hand in a clasp that would tremble in 
spite of all my efforts to be very firm and manly. 
** Welcome home again, Penelupe.” 

“Thank you. ‘That sounds pleasant. I have been 
longing to hear somebody say it, I can’t tell you how 
much.” 

I could not say another word to her, but stood 
holding her hand and looking into her lovely tuce, 
until I saw that the gentleman who seemed to be 
her escort was waiting beside her. Then [ dropped 
her hand and said good morning. 

“IT suppose | must go on with our friends,” she 
said; ‘but you will be sure to come up as soon as 
possible, wont you? I want a good long talk like old 
times.” 

So she rode away, and I stood looking after her. I 
had thoyght her almost as beautiful as mortal could 
be before, but now I was astonished. For the two 
years of her absence had rounded her rather stately 
form into perfect development; her curls had taken 
several additional shades, and her complexion a 
richer and healthier tint. With all the elegance in 
dress with which fashion could add to her beauty, 
she made a vision of loveliness such as I had never 
seen or dreamed of. 

What a sickening sense of incongruity came over 
me as I stood and looked after her. Fora moment I 
had a warning foreboding Of what the end would be, 
and felt as if I would fly anywhere to escape the 
misery and disappointment that seemed lying in wait 
for me. 

But my spirit was not easily daunted, and I threw 
away the suspicion as unworthy of my frank, truth- 
ful Penelope. So after a day or two, I went to see 
her, and was received in a parlor where several of 
their fashionable friends were lounging. I don’t 
know how I appeared among them—badly enough I 
suppose. 

Mrs. Leroy received me with patronizing kindness, 
and Pen with frank cordiality, which almost made 
up for my disappointment in not seeing her alone. 

By-and-by, we went and sat a little apart at one 
window, and Pen talked about New York and her 
studies, and about our old friends, and everything 
else we could think of, except the one thing I could 
not find vuice to say there. There seemed to be some 
fine, invisible barrier between us whivh I could not 
surmount or break down. 

When [ rose to go, I asked her if she would walk 


‘with me. I thought I could not endure my suspense 


any longer. She was very sorry—she should like it 
so much, but she had promised to ride with their 
guests before dinner. She hoped she should have an 
opportunity before long to visit some of our old 
haunts. In the meantime, I must come to see them 
very often. 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Leroy, “that we shall have 
the pleasure of Mr. Owen’s company in some of our 
excursions about the neighborhood. I velieve I have 
a faint remembrance of old, of some very tine views 
to be had in and near the village. May we hope 
that you will enlighten us as to their locality?” 

“TI thank you,” I replied, somewhat stifily. “I 
have very little time at my disposal, as this is a busy 
season of the year with farmers. I think you will 


tind almost any drive in the neighborhood worthy of 





trial, and I have no doubt your own taste will reward 





you Wetter than mine.” After which speech, I went 
home. 

Well, it crushes me to the earth to tell of the bitter 
humiliation and disappointment of those weeks: I 
was 80 much needed at home that I could not join 
their party, as I was constantly invited to do, and 
though I seldom went to the house, when I did go I 
encountered people whom I almost hated because 
they innocently stood in my way. 

I could not complain of Pen, because she always 
seemed so glad to see me, and welcomed and talked 
with me as if she really enjoyed my being there. It 
seemed as if I could blame nothing but circumstances 
and hope for better things. But even while I tried 
to hope, the same old doubts assailed me, and I began 
to grow angry and impatient as in days of old. After 
all if Pen was cordial, that was no more than she 
would be to any of her old friends, and was no proof 
of what I was in agony to know—that she still loved 
me as I believed she did once. 

She could not be.so frank, and easy, and self-pos- 
sessed, if she loved me as I had thought. I had 
bitterly deceived myself, and now my doubts became 
certainties. I grew more and more sure every day 
that Penelope had actually forgotten my love for ber, 
if a woman ‘can forget such a thing; certainly she 
had forgotten her own implied promise, and was as 
indifferent to meas she could be toan ordinary friend. 
E-could blind myself no longer. “Every caréless word 
she uttered, every bright unembarrassed look she 
gave me when we met carried conviction with it. 

1 wished that I had gone with Mr. Norton, that I 
had forsaken my home before she entered it again, 
that I had buried myself anywhere out of sight be- 
fore my love had been thus humiliated. I took every 
opportunity to avoid them, and for days never saw 
any of them except as they went riding by me when 
I was at work, Pen laughing and talking with the 
rest, and bowing gayly, and smiling as she passed. 

Ah, how could I have mistaken her so, and why 
could I not now look upon her as she deserved? She 
could not appreciate my love—why «id I love her 
any longer? And when I had reasoned thus far, I 
knew that I loved her as deeply as ever, if more 
hopelessly. Once in awhile, hope got the better of 
me, and I resolved to go by-and-by, when their 
friends had left them (Pen had said they would be 
alone the last fortnight of their stay), and try once 
more to sound the depths of her heart. Perhaps— 
ah, what folly! 

I didn’t have to wait long fora certainty. It came 
one day, crushing like a mill-stone against my heart, 
leaving me calm when it passed, but as much like a 
man as the rake I held in my hand. 

** Well, here’s a surprise,” said Mr. Graham, com- 
ing out to me all aglow with the news. ‘“ How does 
it happen you didn’t hear of it over to Mrs. Leroy’s?” 

“ What?” 

“Why, little Penelope is going to be married this 
morning,” he answered, coming to the point at once, 
like the straightforward man he was. 

I could only listen. 

“Tt seems she has been engaged some time to that 
Mr. Bolton who came down last week, though I must 
say, I think they’ve kept it pretty sly. They might 
have told some of their old neighbors that have 
known them from babies, and their father and mother 
before them. They didn’t intend being married till 
Christmas, but he came down last week to tell them 
that he’s got to go away tu Europe on business for 
his firm, and he’s persuaded them to let her be mar- 
ried now and go right away with him. I guess Pe- 
nelope’s made out prettywell.” 

He came back again to say, “If you’d like to go 
over to the church, Richard, it’s nigh on to the time 
—ten o’clock, I think they said. I suppose most of 
the young people will be there.” 

Tlett my work and went, going a little out of my 
way, when I saw by the church clock that there was 
time to spare, to climb the little hill where “my 
place” was to have been situated. As I bared my 
head to feel the morning breeze fresh from the bay, 
whose blue waves glittered in the sun, I kept think- 
ing what a pity it was Pen had not enjoyed this fine 
view beiore leaving. She would see few finer in 
Europe. I always thought I would see and appre- 
ciate all the beauties in my native land, before hunt- 
ing up foreign celebrities. Then 1 walked down the 
hill and toward the church, hardly knowing why I 
was there, or what I expected to see. But the very 
sight of that church porch, where I thought the day 
dawned for me once, dreamer that [ was, recalled me 
to a sense of my position. 

If Pen had scorned iny love, or loving me, if she 
had chosen to gratify her ambition and make a more 
eligible marriage, then I could have hated her; this 
marriage before my very face would be an insult, 
which wuld enable me in my indignation to break 
the bonds that had held me so long, and trample my 
youthful folly under my feet. 

But to think that Penelope never dreamed of lov- 
ing me—that she was entirely indifferent—that in her 
marriage at home no insult could have been intend- 
ed, because I was probably never thought of—that 
was the humiliation trom which there was no escape, 
for it left me bound as hopelessly as ever. 

I went up the aisle and sat down near the chancel, 
waiting for them tocome. When they came up and 
kneeled a moment at the rail, I stood to look my last 
at Penelope—my Pen. She was very pretty in her 
plain travelling dress—they had no time for great 
preparations—and her manner was just as calm and 
self-contained as I had seen herat home. A stran- 
ger would never have thought her a bride. 

They proceeded with the service, and I looked at 
her lovely face, feeling as if I must compel her to 





look at me. And when the minister asked if there 
were any just impediment to their marriage, she did 
look at me full with her dark eyes that 1 knew now 
I bad never met as I did then, since she came home, 

The more sudden and overwhelming a surprise the 
fewer words we have to meet it with. So, withouta 
word or a single heartbeat, I looked into her eyes and 





‘knew that she was mine—knew that, though she was 


lost to me, and I despised her as I had been longing 
to, she was all mine. In the rush of thought that 
crowded into a minute’s time, I remembered that 
other day in church—that first revelation which had 
so filled my whole being with electrical joy, even 
tinding time to compare the different psychological 
effects in the different cases, and to speculate a little 
upon animal magnetism, by which time the magnet- 
ism of two dark eyes cease: to operate on me. 

They were married, and, turning away from the 
chancel, stopped a few minutes that Pen might re- 
ceive the congratulations of some of her friends who 
would have no other opportunity, as the carriage was 
waiting to take them away. I went forward with the 
rest, determined not to be behindhand with my con- 
gratulations. She smiled, and spoke gayly to every- 
body, and no one would have suspected her. No one 
but myself felt the quick, half-convulsive clasp of the 
slight little fingers that I took and held for a moment 
in mine, while she turned to speak to some one who 
atthat moment engaged her attention. When she 
turned to me again the fingers were very still in my 
grasp, and her face, with all its gay smiles, wore a 
little look of detiance lurking beneath the long lashes. 

All I said was, ‘ You have my very sincere wishes 
for your future happiness, Mrs. Bolton,” smiling all 
the contempt in my heart into her eyes. 

And her answer was, “I thank you. I have-no 
doubt your sincere wishes will be fulfilled ;” meeting 
my look with a light, mocking smile very becoming 
to ber red lips. 

And soon they went away. 





III. 


LAsT fall, one night, do you remember that I came 
tosee you? One night when the falling leaves were 
whirling around with the wild gusts of autumn wind, 
when the sunset was cold and feeble, and the sky 
looked gray and sad. Did you ever wonder why I al- 
ways came to you when the leaves fell, and now and 
then watched the sunset from under your branches? 
It was to remember—remember the bright face that 
had mocked at and made a fool of me, and then had 
lett me forever. No, not forever. I expected her 
when the time came. 

I wanted to be sure that I did not forget every 
agony of that fever of delirium, every bright smile she 
gave me, every cheating word she uttered, all the 
years I wasted while I loved her—years I had worked 
hard to atone fur since. I used to stand and look at 
the purple hills, and wait for her, while I turned over 
with curious hands the old love that lay dead and 
buried, and looked it in the face. 

So that night when a long gust of wind came sweep- 
ing down toward me, chasing relentlessly a whole 
troop of autumn leaves torn from their homes and 
skimming along the ground, shivering and rustling 
in the wind, and yet dancing before it, as if they were 
fully resolved to dance to their graves, I was not 
much surprised, when the gay party had gone tip- 
toeing by, to see a gray-cloaked figure standing by 
me looking as if it had danced along with the revel- 
lers. She held two or three of the brightest of them 
in her hand against the soft gray of her cloak. Its 
hood was pushed back, and the wind made riot in the 
waves of her hair, and called a bright glow to her 
cheeks, as she faced its full force. 

** Are you not gone home yet, Richard?” she cried. 
“T didn’t suppose you would stay so late if I did tell 
you to wait.” 

* But you said ‘ wait,’ Penelope, and so I am here, 
you see.” 

‘Ah, but the weather has changed, and it is time 
we went home.” 

She shivered, and drew her cloak closer around her. 

“Don’t forget your Plato, Penelope,” and I drew 
the little worn, old volume from my pocket. 

*O yes, you must come in to-night to explain that 
difficult passage to me, and read over our next week’s 
lesson.” And she took her book,which had “ Penelope 
Hayes” written on the fly-leat by my hand. 

We walked home over the leaves, saying nothing 
more till we reached the gate; we were never much 
given to talking. 

“Wont you come in now?” she said, as I opened 
the gate for her. ‘Mr. Graham wont need you any 
more to-night, will he?” 

“No, I hardly think he will need me any more,” 
I answered; and she = at my tone, but said 
nothing. 

I went into the room inne windows poured forth 
such a soft, bright crimson light upon us, as we came 
toward the house in the twilight. It had: been newly 
furnished, and looked like a perfect little nest of lux- 
ury as I entered it. The furnishings were all of the 
crimsons Pen loved so well, and the alcoves contained, 
one books, the other an open piano. On the table by 
which I sat down was a delicate crystal vase filled 
with heavy bending clusters of dark purple heliotrope, 
whose rich, passionate fragrance filled the room. 

* You are determined to keep up the semblance of 
summer within, I see, Penelope, though the cold 
blasts rule without,” I said, as she entered after hav- 
ing gone to lay aside her cloak. 

“Yes. I deceive myself with illusions as long as I 
can. But I believe { defeat my own purposes, for 
after having missed all the grandeur of the heart of 
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friends, were coming for a short visit to the little, old 
farmhouse. It was the fashion that year for people 
who aspired to be thought the very oldest of the old 
aristocratic families, to shun the vulgar, fushion- 
able watering-places, and sojourn with large parties 
of friends at their country-seats. In this case the 
country-seat hardly merited the ambitious title, but 
it would answer very well with a little furbishing up, 
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’ winter, [ generally awake just in time for the min- 











- @ cultivated and accomplished woman during the ‘ 








g@ied mud and slush of February.” 

“Tilusions are but illusions, after all. Strip them 
of their gay mantles, and any rugged homely truth is 
preferable,” I remarked, wisely. 

She sat down upon the low couch by the coal fire, 
and I looked at her for the tirst time, She wore some 
sort of black gown—of dim silk, I think, falling in 
soft, heavy folds about her figure, anda lace collar 
fastened at the throat with a diamond. Not in her 
first mourning, I decided. All ber waving dark curls 
were drawn back from her face, and coiled in one 
mass at the back of her head. As she sat silent, with 
the firelight playing over her face and figure, I leaned 
back in my chair and studied her. 

She showed her years. Her cheeks were very much 
thinner than of old, and very, very white now the 
glow from the out-door air had faded away, She 
looked as she bent a little over the fire, as it” she had 
suffered less from sorrow than from an infinite weari- 
ness. The one or two grave lines that showed them- 
selves about the mouth proved it, and her whole atti- 
tude, a& she leaned her clasped hands upon her knee 
and looked into the fire, was that of a tired child. 

I thought with a half smile of the time when I used 

to think her a goddess. This was no goddess to be 
worshipped who sat before me—but a mortal woman 
to be loved, and her weariness and pallor only made 
her more beautifal and lovable. And I, even I, 
Richard Owens, was able to sit here and look at her 
critically, and admire her for the most beautiful wo- 
man I ever saw, and laugh at her in the bottom o! 
my heart for her weakness, and congratulate myself 
on my strength. 

My time had come. [ had waited for her as she 
bade me, and now it was her turn to wait. Did 
Penelope Hayes think me a beggar for her love, that 
she had come back to me after all these years? After 
she had given the bloom and beauty of her youth to, 
another man, did she think me ready to bow down’ 
and supplicate the boon of what love she had left 
after ten years? Let her spend all her sweetness, 
and [ would drink it in and enjoy it, and then leave 
her to reflect. 

It would be very delightful to enjoy the society of 


many tedious hours of the winter, and in the spring I 
would start with Norton for the long-promised Eu- 
ropean tour. So the matter was settled in my mind, 
and I went to talking with Mrs. Bolton about Eurg- 
pean galleries, suggested by a Holy Family hanging 
over her head. 

After that I went to see her almost every day. We 
walked, read, and talked together. I found her mind 
cultivated to a greater degree than I was aware of, 
and the question for whose sake had she made such 
unwonted acquirements for a woman, was one I often 
asked myself with asmile. 1 enjoyed her music, too. 
In our old days that was a pleasure we had known 
nothing about, and I had hardly been aware that she 
could sing at all. But I found it out now, and it was 
one of my favorite indulgences to sit for an evening 
in her parlor, while she sang to me in her pure con- 
traito voice, rich, deep and passionate as the fragrance 
of her favorite heliotropes, such things as Stradella’s 
Prayer, or “Cast thy Burden,” with its grand minor 
swell, or an Ave. She almost always sang sacred 
music. 

I began to find myself quite a disciple of Epicurus, 
and scorned Plato. It certainly was the refinement 
of pleasure to sit in that bright glowing room, its air 
filled with the fragrance of the flowers she always 
had there, its walls hung with fine pictures, and 
itself adorned with the fairest picture of all, the love- 
liest woman { ever met, as I said often to myself. 
For 1 sat in the midst of all this beauty, and talked 
with her and heard her sing, and looked at her, and 
triumphed. The dead love had never stirred—it was 
quite dead. 

Now and then when there came a long winter 
storm, and the nights I know were so lonely and 
drear, I stayed away for days at a time, just to give 
her a realizing sense of what it would have been if 
she had come and “found me gone.” The way she 
came to meet me,and the glad, relieved smile she 
wore when I did go, told me the lesson had not been 
without effect. So the winter went dreaming away, 
and before we knew it the robins had come, and the 
leaves that went dancing away last full and were 

mourned fur all winter in their homes, were forgotten 
in the triumphant pride of a new burst of greenness. 

With Aprit came Jetters from Norton reminding 
me of the promised tour, and urging me to start 
early in the season. Well, I was all ready to go, only 
—there was considerable to look after before leaving 
my farm in other hands—and I had promised to see 
to hunting up some one to take charge uf Penelope's 
land, and get him properly settled. April was- gone 
before I had time to know it. I surely must start in 
May; Norton would expect me for the parliamentary 
season in London. But May was so beaatifal, you 
know, this year—there never was a sweeter May, aryl 
I daltied and delayed till June roses began to blow, 
thinking that English roses could not be sweeter than 
those in my hedge. 

Such a strange unrest seized upon me—a longing to 
be gone, and yet a feeling as if I were chained and 
could not go. At last in July came a furious letter 

from Norton. 
_ “Are you relapsing again into the fool you were 
ten years ago? I thought you had lived down that 
sort of thing long ago, and now that you had no longer 
any incumbrances, that we might take a good stroll 
for a year of two. But it seems that my calculations 
are upset by somebody, probably that girl who scorn- 
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look at me. And when the minister asked if there 
were any just impediment to their marriage, she did 
look at me full with her dark eyes that 1 knew now 
I had never met as I did then, since she came home, 

The more sudden and overwhelming a surprise the 
fewer words we have to meet it with. So, without a 
word or a single heartbeat, I looked into her eyes and 
-knew that she was mine—knew that, though she was 
lost to me, and I despised her as I had been longing 
to, she was all mine. In the rush of thought that 
crowded into a minute’s time, I remembered that 
other day in chureh—that first revelation which had 
so filled my whole being with electrical joy, even 
tinding time to compare the different psychological 
effects in the different cases, and to speculate a little 
upon animal magnetism, by which time the magnet- 
ism of two dark eyes ceased to operate on me. 

They were married, and, turning away from the 

topped a few that Pen might re- 
ceive the congratulations of some of her friends who 
would have no other opportunity, as the carriage was 
waiting to take them away. I went forward with the 
rest, determined not to be behindhand with my con- 
gratulations. She smiled, and spoke gayly to every- 
body, and no one would have suspected her. No one 
bat myself felt the quick, half-convulsive clasp of the 
slight little fingers that I took and held for a moment 
in mine, while she turned to speak to some one who 
atthat moment engaged her attention. When she 
turned to me again the fingers were very still in my 
grasp, and her face, with all its gay smiles, wore a 
little look of defiance lurking beneath the long lashes. 

All I said was, ‘ You have my very sincere wishes 
for your future happiness, Mrs. Bolton,” smiling all 
the contempt in my heart into her eyes. 

And her answer was, “I thank you. I have-no 
doubt your sincere wishes will be fulfilled ;” meeting 
my look with a light, mocking smile very becoming 
to her red lips. 

And soon they went away. 








Ill. 

Last fall, one night, do you remember that I came 
tosee you? One night when the falling leaves were 
whirling around with the wild gusts of autumn wind, 
when the sunset was cold and feeble, and the sky 
looked gray and sad. Did you ever wonder why I al- 
ways came to you when the leaves fell, and now and 
then watched the sunset from under your branches? 
It was to remember—remember the bright face that 
had mocked at and made a fool of me, and then had 
lett me forever. No, not forever. I expected her 
when the time came. 

I wanted to be sure that I did not forget every 
agony of that fever of delirium, every bright smile she 
gave me, every cheating word she uttered, all the 
years I wasted while I loved her~years I had worked 
hard to atone for since. I used to stand and look at 
the purple hills, and wait for her, while I turned over 
with curious hands the old love that lay dead and 
buried, and looked it in the face. 

So that night when a long gust of wind came sweep- 
ing down toward me, chasing relentlessly a whole 
troop of autumn leaves torn from their homes and 
skimming along the ground, shivering and rustling 
in the wind, and yet dancing before it, as if they were 
fully resolved to dance to their graves, I was not 
much surprised, when the gay party bad gone tip- 
toeing by, to see a gray-cloaked figure standing by 
me looking as if it had danced along with the revel- 
lers. She held twoor three of the brightest of them 
in her hand against the soft gray of her cloak. Its 
hood was pushed back, and the wind made riot in the 
waves of her hair, and called a bright glow to her 
cheeks, as she faced its full force. 

“ Are you not gone home yet, Richard?” she cried. 
“T didn’t suppose you would stay so late if I did tell 
you to wait.” 

“ But you said ‘ wait,’ Penelope, and so I am here, 
you see.” 

* Ah, but the weather has changed, and it is time 
we went home.” 

She shivered, and drew her cloak closer around her. 

“Don’t furget your Plato, Penelope,” and I drew 
the little worn, old volume from my pocket. 

“O yes, you must come in to-night to explain that 
difficult passage to me, and read over our next week’s 
lesson.” And she took her book,which had “‘ Penelope 
Hayes” written on the fly-leat by my hand. 

We walked home over the leaves, saying nothing 
more till we reached the gate; we were never much 
given to talking. 

“Wont you come in now?” she said, as I opened 
the gate for her. ‘Mr. Graham wont need you any 

more to-night, will he?” 

“No, I hardly think he will need me any more,” 
I answered; and she = at my tone, but said 
nothing. 

I went into the room aie windows poured forth 
such a soft, bright crimson light upon us, as we came 
toward the house in the twilight. It had-been newly 
furnished, and looked like a perfect little nest of lux- 
ury as I entered it. The furnishings were all of the 
crimsons Pen loved so well, and the alcoves contained, 
one books, the other an open piano. On the table by 
which I sat down was a delicate crystal vase filled 
with heavy bending clusters of dark purple heliotrope, 
whose rich, passionate fragrance filled the room. 

* You are determined to keep up the semblance of 
summer within, I see, Penelope, though the cold 
blasts rule without,” I said, as she entered after hav- 
ing gone to lay aside her cloak. 

“Yes. Ideceive myself with illusions as long as I 
can. But I believe [ defeat my own purposes, for 
after having missed all the grandeur of the heart of 
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* winter, I generally awake just in time for the min- 


gled mud and slush of February.” 

“Tilusions are but illusions, after all, Strip them 
of their gay mantles, and afiy rugged homely truth is 
preferable,’’ I remarked, wisely. 

She sat down upon the low couch by the coal fire, 
and I looked at her for the tirst time, She wore some 
sort of black gown—of dim silk, I think, falling in 
soft, heavy folds about her figure, anda lace collar 
fastened at the throat with adiamond. Not in her 
first mourning, I decided. All her waving dark curls 
were drawn back from her face, and coiled in one 
mass at the back of her head. As she sat silent, with 
the firelight playing over her face and figure, I leaned 
back in my chair and studied her. 

She showed her years. Her cheeks were very much 
thinner than of old, and very, very white now the 
glow from the out-door air had faded away. She 
looked as she bent a little over the fire, as if’ she had 
suffered less from sorrow than from an infinite weari- 
ness. The one or two grave lines that showed them- 
selves about the mouth proved it, and her whole atti- 
tude, a8 she leaned her clasped hands upon her knee 
and looked into the fire, was that ofa tired child. 

I thought with a half smile of the time when I used 
to think her a goddess. This was no goddess to be 
worshipped who sat before me—but a mortal woman 
to be loved, and her weariness and pallor only made 
her more beautiful and lovable. And I, even I, 
Richard Owens, was able to sit here and look at her 
critically, and admire her for the most beautiful wo- 
man I ever saw, and laugh at her in the bottom of 
my heart for her weakness, and congratulate myself 
on my strength. 

My time had come. [ had waited for her as she 
bade me, and now it was her turn to wait. Did 
Penelope Hayes think me a beggar for her love, that 
she had come back to me after all these years? After 
she had given the bloom and beauty of her youth to 
another man, did she think me ready to bow down’ 
and supplicate the boon of what love she had left 
after ten years? Let her spend all her sweetness, 
and [ would drink it in and enjoy it, and then leave 
her to reflect. 

It would be very delightful to enjoy the society of 
a cultivated and accomplished woman during the 
many tedious hours of the winter, and in the spring 1 
would start with Norton for the long-promised Eu- 
ropean tour. So the matter was settled in my mind, 
and I went to talking with Mrs. Bolton about Euro- 
pean galleries, suggested by a Holy Fea | hanging 
over her head. 

After that I went to see her almost every day. We 
walked, read, and talked together. I found her mind 
cultivated to a greater degree than I was aware of, 
and the question for whose sake had she made such 
unwonted acquirements for a woman, was one I often 
asked myself with asmile. I enjoyed her music, too 
In our old days that was a pleasure we had known 
nothing about, and I had hardly been aware that she 
could sing at all. But I found it out now, and it was 
one of my favorite indulgences to sit for an evening 
in her parlor, while she sang to me in her pure con- 
tralto voice, rich, deep and passionate as the fragrance 
of her favorite heliotropes, such things as Stradella’s 
Prayer, or “Cast thy Burden,” with its grand minor 
swell, or an Ave. She almost always sang sacred 
music, 

I began to find myself quite a disciple of Epicurus, 
and scorned Plato. It certainly was the refinement 
of pleasure to sit in that bright glowing room, its air 
filled with the fragrance of the flowers she always 
had there, its walls hung with fine pictures, and 
itself adorned with the fairest picture of all, the love- 
liest woman { ever met, as I said often to myself. 
For I satin the midst of all this beauty, and talked 
with her and heard her sing, and looked at her, and 
triumphed. The dead love had never stirred—it was 
quite dead. 

Now and then when there came a long winter 
storm, and the nights I know were so lonely and 
drear, I stayed away for days at a time, just to give 
her a realizing sense of what it would have been if 
she had come and “found me gone.” The way she 
came to meet me,and the glad, relieved smile she 
wore when I did go, told me the lesson had not been 
without effect. So the winter went dreaming away, 
and before we knew it the robins had come, and the 
leaves that went dancing away last fall and were 
mourned for all winter in their homes, were forgotten 
in the triumphant pride of a new burst of greenness. 

With April came letters from Norton reminding 
me of the promised tour, and urging me to start 
early in the season. Well, I was all ready to go, only 
—there was considerable to look after before leaving 
my farm in other hands—and I had promised to see 
to hunting up some one to take charge uf Penelope’s 
land, and get him properly settled. April was: gone 
before [ had time to know it. I surely must start in 
May, Norton would expect me for the parliamentary 
season in London. But May was so beautiful, you 
know, this year—there never was a sweeter May, and 
I daltied and delayed till June roses began to blow, 
thinking that English roses could not be sweeter than 
those in my hedge. 

Such a strange unrest seized upon me—a longing to 
be gone, and yet a feeling as if I were chained and 
could not go. At last in July came a furious letter 
from Norton. 

“Are you relapsing again into the fool you were 
ten years ago? I thought you had lived down that 
sort of thing long ago, anid now that you had no longer 
any incumbrances, that we might take a good stroll 

for a year of two. But it seems that my calculations 
are upset by somebody, probably that girl who scorn- 
ed you when you were nobody. If you intend keep- 





ing your agreement, meet me at Liverpool three 
weeks after you receive this.” 

That was enough. I didn’t care to make an inves- 
tigation of mryself to answer his questions. I was 
atraid it might net be quite—safe, No more idleness. 
in three duys everything was ready but a call or two 
before starting, one on Mrs. Bolton. My heart gave 
an exultant leap at the thought of telling her. I 
pictured tu myself her look—too proud she would be, 
I knew, to make any outward sign, but couldn't L 
read her better than I could my own self? So I went 
to see her, and told her my errand without prg- 
liminary. 

**T am come to say good-by for two or three years. 
Iam going to enjoy a pleasure you have had before 
me—a tour through Europe.” 

“O, that’s splendid,” she cried. ‘ You'll enjoy it 
so much more for having waited so long. 1 shall 
really envy you your pleasure. Have you laid out 
any plan for your tour?” os 

“T believe Norton has arranged things,” I answered. 

“That is best. When we went we had no definite 
plan, but hurried here and there, so that I have only 
a confused idea of some of the most interesting 
places.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was natural that your ideas 
should have been somewhat confused at that time,” 
I laughed. 

* There’s no danger of yours being anything but 
the calmest,” she retorted. 

She was not quite right in that, if I might judge 
by the state of my ideas at present. _ Well, we talked 
and talked, and 1 expatiated to some extent upon my 
being free now to go wherever I pleased, there being 
no tie left to bind me to my home. She made no an- 
swer, and I presently saw that while I had been try- 
ing to enjoy my long-anticipated triumph, believing 
that every word I uttered was an arrow to her heart, 
she had become quite silent, and was attending as- 
siduously to the work she held in her hand. 

She looked wonderfully pretty. Her black dress 
had been laid aside for one of delicate muslin, and I 
noticed how much rounder were the dimpled curves 
of her cheeks than when she first came. Our winter 
had had a good effect upon her, but I was almost 
sorry she looked so pretty that lastday. It was a 
triumph that drew a little too much upon my.resolu- 
tion. By-and-by she dropped her work, and sat toy- 
ing with the rose in her belt, her attitude one of such 
unconscious grace and beauty, that I could not look 
away from her, try as hard as I might. 

Well, I must go—this would never do. But—Il 
haven’t yet penetrated through the smiling indiffer- 
ence of her manner to see the torn heart beneath, as 
I intended. Let me look once more at that bright 
face bending lower over her roses, and then I wild go. 
Why does her lovely head droop - are her dark eyes 
tilled with tears? Tears! The very farthest from it, 
for while I looked at her with my whole soul, she 
lifted her face and smiled at me. 

‘ Well, why don’t you go, Richard? You’ve made 
adieux enough for politeness, and it’s getting late.” 

And she looked like Pen Hayes of ten years ago. 

Well, why didn’t I go? I knew the reason now. 

“Tt’s because you can’t,” she said, her black eyes 
sparkling, and her cheeks all aglow. ‘‘ You can’t go, 
Richard, Don’t you know yourself any better than 
to suppose you could?” 

There was no need to tell meof it. All my heart 
rose up in rebellion against me and then deserted me 
for Penelope, and I followed my heart. Don’t begin 
to shake your boughs in that disdainful manner, and 
whisper ‘‘ consistency!” If you’d been I, you would 
have done just what I did—clasped your darling in 
your eager arms as she stood in her proud beauty 
before you, confessing all your pride and foolishness, 
and kneeling in the hutiliation of love before her, 
while you fitted to your wrists again the golden 
chains. 

“Pride is a good thing,” said Penelope, “ but. it 
isn’t the best thing in the world!” 





Piographical Portfolio. 
(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL JOSEPH WARD, 
A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, and aid to 


Major General Artemas Ward, at the battle of 


Bunker’s Hill, was born in Newton, Massachusetts, 
July 2d, 1737. 
Newton, a descendant of William Ward, who came 
from England and settled in Sudbury, Massachusetts, 


as early as 1639. He received the usual education of 


that day, and worked on his father’s farm until he 
was twenty years of age. He then became an as- 
sistant teacher in a grammar-school, where he studied 
the higher branches of education; and continued in 
the occupation of a schoolmaster, until the battles of 
Lexington and Concord, teaching in various towns in 
the State. In 1772, he opened an Enghsh grammar- 
school in Boston, where he not only taught the usual 
English studies, but “‘ polite letter-writing, on busi- 
ness, friendship, ete. Price fifteen shillings per quar- 
ter. No tire money or entrance will be required.” 
For several years, prior to the commencement of 
the Revolutionary war, he was in the constant 
practice of writing for the newspapers. He was an 
early, able and ardent “Son of Liberty.” To this 
end he commenced his essays in the papers of the 
day, many years before the war, and during the cun- 
test. They were touching appeals to rouse his coun- 
trymen to rebel against a despotic government, who 
& 


He was the son of Joseph Ward, or 





had nothing less in view than the total abolition of all 
American liberties, 

He was the master of a public school in Boston, 
when the first blood was shed for independence at 
Lexington; he was intimate with the leading patriots 
who were engaged in bringing about that great 
event, - Samuel Adams, James Otis, Joseph Warren, 
John Hancock, Thomas Cushing, William Cooper, 
Thomas Young, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Paul Revere, and 
others of that stamp. On the 19th of April, 1775, on 
learning that the British troops were in motion, he 
left Boston at the break of day, and proceeded to his 
father’s house in Newton, where he obtained a horse 
and gun, rode to Concord to animate his countrymen, 
and aid in driving the British soldiers from our soil. 
On the next «day. (April 20th), he was appointed by 
General William Heath his aid and secretary... 

On the 19th of May, following, General Artemas 
Ward, of Shrewsbury, was appointed by the Provin- 
cial Congress, General and Commander iu Chief of 
the forces raised by the Colony for its defence. 

General Ward i liately took nd of the 
army at Cambfidge, and appointed Samuel Osgood, 
of Andover, and Joseph Ward, of Newton, his aids- 
de-camp; the latter, also, ofliciated as his secretary, 
and in that capacity Colonel Ward served at the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, where he rode over Charlestown 
Neck, through a cross fire of the British floating bat- 
teries, to execute an order from General Ward, at 
which time a broadside was fired at him by one of the 
British vessels. Colonel Ward continued in that office 





until General Ward resigned his commission in De-, 


cember, 1776. 

On the 10th of April, 1777, the Continental Congress 
appointed Joseph Ward, Esq., Commissary General 
of Musters, with the rank of colonel], in the Conti- 
nental Army. His commission was signed by John 
Hancock, President, of the Congress. In 1778, Col- 
onel Ward was taken prisoner by a party of refugees, 
and carried to Flatbush, Long Island, where he was 
confined and maltreated. The government of his 
native State interested itself strongly in his behalf. 
Great exertions were made to procure his release, 
particularly by the patriot Samuel Adams, which 
were successful, andgin April, 1779, he was exchanged 
fur a British officer. On the 10th of January, 1780, 
Congress passed a resolution, that the mustering de- 
partment be discontinued, and that the duties should 
be performed by the inspectors of the army; at the 
same time, Congress, by its vote, expressed its satis- 
faction with the faithful services of Colonel Ward; 
General Washington wrote him under date of: 

“Head Quarters, Morristown, Jan. 21, 1780. 

* You have my thanks for your constant attention 
to the business of your department, the manner of its 
execution, and your ready and pointed compliance 
with all my orders, and I cannot help adding, on 
this occasion, for the zeal you have discovered, at all 
times and under all circumstances, to promote the 
good of the service in general, and the great objects 
of our cause. 

“TI am, dear sir, with great regard, your ob’t and 
humble servant, GEO, WASHINGTON.” 

Colonel Ward. 


On the 15th of April, 1780, Congress elected Colonel 
Ward Commissary General of Prisoners. He did not, 
however, accept this office. He was afterwards in 
correspondence with Major General Henry Knox, 
which shows that though he was not engaged in the 
military service, he was aiding and encouraging his 
fellow-citizens to stimulate their exertions in prose- 
cuting the war. His communications to the public, 
were generally through the ‘Boston Gazette,” 
‘Massachusetts Spy,” etc., and extended through 
the years 1770-1786. 

After the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, in October, 
1781, Colonel Ward in busi in Boston, 
with much success. In 1792, he retired from active 
business and removed to Newton. e 

In July, 1807, Governor James Sullivan appointed 
him one of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the County of Suffolk. He died at Boston 
on the 14th of February, 1812, in the seventy-tiith 
year of his age. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DEW-PEOPLE’S BALL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 

I KNOW a great many wonderful stories which 1 
sometimes relate to children who please me. These 
stories are perfectly true, indeed, I believe them more 





4.tirmly than I do a great many stories that 1 have read 


in very pious books. They are even more credible 
than some of the stories which I have read on the 
tirst page of this very paper. 

The first which I shall tell is about the Dew-Peo- 
ple, who are the loveliest little creatures in the world. 
They are a vast tribe who dwell in the cloud-region, 
and who come down to visit the earth whenever they 
can; and each one lives in a drop of dew. These 
people are very tiny, and are of an almost transparent 
whiteness, without a particle of color in their cheeks; 
but their lips are of a delicate rose-color, when they 
are good and happy. When they are naughty or un- 
happy then their lips turn blue. Their hair isof a 
fine purple that flies in little rings and waves all 
about their heads, and looks like a mist, and their 
eyes are a soft purple, like velvet, with a speck of a 
star in the centre ofeach. They dress also in purple, 
or sea-green, and you could easily pass without see- 
ing them were it not for their sparkling eyes. 

The way they reach the earth is this: in the even- 
ing when the stars come out they drop long, slender 





silver ladders down to the earth, and the Dew-Peo- 
ple come down on them. Sometimes you can see 
these ladders if you iook up at the stars and almost 
shut your eyes. In the morning when they want to 
go back again, for they only stay on the earth at 
night,they climb upon little gollen ladvlers which the 
sun lets down for them, But they can’t climb whule. 
They have to take their drops into pieces and then 
put them together after they get up, which is sume 
labor, For it is easier to fall than to rise. 

There is a garden where a great many of these peo- 
ple come down, and one night something very 
comical happened there. You see they are very fond 
of dancing, and were going to havea fall. They had 
agreed to dance on a Jarge cabbago-leaf just over the 
garden wall; but the Lady Nectar, who was very 
fastidious, declared that cabbages were vulgar, and, 
besides, that they hurt her feet with their roughness. 


“Then you can dance on your head,” said Lady 
Twinkle, who was very pert. But, though this was 
an excellent suggestion, the other did not like it, 

The ladies all protested. that after they had 
moistened the cabbage-leaf it would have a most 
beautiful appearance, like molten silver, and that 
since they danced with their wings as well as with 
their feet, there was livtle need of touching the floor, 
But Lady Nectar would not hear to them; and, since 
she was a very aristocratic person, they were obliged 
to yield. Indeed, she maintained that a remote an- 
cestor of hers was in one of the drops of the first rain- 
bow, after the Deluge; and to be a descendant of the 
rainbow is a great thing among the Dew-People. 
Moreover, she had a great-great-grandmother who 
was enchanted into an opal, and set in a ring which 
had been worn by queens. So, of course, Lady Nec- 
tar was a person of great consequence. 

Well, they consented to hold their revel in the con- 
servatory. But they felt very sorry; for but few of 
their friends the starbeams, could come to dance with 
them there, sinve ~*9rbeams can only go in straight 
lines, (Perhaps you never heard of the naughty star- 
beam, Yellow-Spear, who tried to turn a corner, and 
broke his back. It is a very sad story.) 

The dressing-rooms were on some clover leaves 
undezx the windows of the conservatory, and there the 
ladies shook out their hair, and laced on their slippers 
with the very finest spider’s webs unravelled, and 
chattered with each other as ladies do in dressing- 
rooms. ‘ 

But the Lady Nectar withdrew quite alone to dress; 
for she intended to surprise the assembly with her 
superior elegance and fashion, and to make their lips 
all turn blue with envy. That day she had heard 
from a little dro}: that had been blown over from 
France, about the Empress Eugenie’s crinoline, and 
the gold powder on her hair. So, while the others 
were wondering what had become of her, she flew to 
«a tank where water-lilies grew, and gathering a dust 
of golden pollen from an anther, she powdered it, 


soft and beautiful lustre, 
race, and breaking a lily-of-the-valley, put it on under 
her purple gauze dress for a petticoat, where it set 
out like the latest style of floating-bell train. 

After her toilet was finished she assumed a super- 
cilious smile, held her head very high, and floated 
into the conservatory where the company were all 
gathered on an immense calla-leaf waiting for her. 
She really made a very brilliant and distinguished 
appearance, and when she explained what the fashion 
was, the ladies all felt collapsed and ashamed of 
themselves, and their lips turned quite blue. But 
Lady Nectar’s lips were bluer than theirs, for she had 
naughty feelings in her heart. She didn’t care for 
that, however, as long as her hair was powdered with 
gold, and her petticoats floating out so beautifully. 
But she wouldn’t tell them where she got her gold 
or her crinoline, and they grew more unhappy every 
moment. Some of them would not dance at all, but 
went and sulked iu a purple fusia, and others went 
after the spiders to weave them petticoats, The gen- 
tlemen all paid court to this fashionable lady, and she 
was in the height of her triumph when there was 
heard at the window a trumpet announcing the arri- 
val of some great personage, and, lo! one of the 
fountain princesses came in. 

She was much tatler than the Dew-People, and was 
splendidly attired in a robe of silvery mist looped over 
a canterbury-bell, and had spray in her hair. She 
complimented the Lady Nectar on her attire, at which 
she. felt still more triumphant, and tossed her head, 
and smiled, and made the princess a very deep 
courtesy. But as she raised her dress one of the la- 
dies saw the lily-of-the-valley, ani whispered her 
discovery to another, and one by one they stole out, 
and in five minutes they were all dancing joyously 
in their floating crinolines. 

At this sight the princess smiled and nodded, but 
the Lady Nectar was very angry, and to show her 
disdain, she tried to dance higher than any one else, 
and whirled and jumped in the most agile and grace- 
ful manner. But, alas for her vanity! When she 
put on her lily sie forgot to take out the stamens, and 
becoming entangled in them, before she could get her 
wings out from under her arms she fell flat on the 
floor, 

The princess turned away and smiled behind her 
fan of a dragon-fly’s wing, and the poor lady rose up 
overcome with shame, and flew out of the conserva- 
tory. She tried to climb upon a starbeam, but it 
twinkled her off, and it was only when the ladies all 
came ont, and forgave her, that she could console her- 
self fur her disgrace. Then they danced all night on 
the cabbage-leaf, and had a very pleasant time. 

But the next morning the owner of the garden 
wondered what had broken off his lilies-of-the-valley. 


Then she flew to the ter- | 


and scattered it over her hair where it shone with a | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUSAN LUKE. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 


“Susan! Susan Luke!” 

** Coming, Annie,” responded a clear voice, at the 
head of the little staircase. 

Presently the owner of the voice appeared. A 
slight young girl, eighteen summers or thereabouts, 
dark, with curling lip, evon-black hair, very fine fea- 
tures, a quick, proud tread. 

“What is it, Annie?” 

She stood within the door, a regal contrast to fhat 
plain little sitting-room, with its calico-covered lounge 
and straw-bottomed chairs—stood holding a sealed 
note in one hand, astraw hat dangling from the 
other. 

**Horace says he will saddle Beauty, if you will 
ride with him this afternoon. It is a leisure day with 
him, for a wonder.” 

A flush, pleased and brilliant, broke over the dark 
face for a second, the next, she resumed her wonted 
expression, as she exclaimed: 

“Why didn’t Horace usk me himself?” 

“JI don’t know,” replied Annie, sewing away. 
** You know he is rather bashful—rather timid about 
asking the ladies to go with him.” 

“ Timid !’—the curl of the proud lip grew more de- 
cided—“ I do hate timidity in a man!” 

**O well, you may have something worse to hate 
by-and-by.” This was spoken with a kindling glance, 
as Annie raised her eyes, and looked steadfastly at 
the young girl. ‘“ You may have something worse, 
Susan Luke, especially it’ you encourage Roger Wal- 
ters. I tell you he is a shame to his sex.” 

“And I tell you it is nobody’s business who I en- 
courage!” The girl straightened her form on the 
instant, and her dilated eye and nostril told how little 
her pride would brook. ‘Iam old enough to choose 
for myself, and I wont have any one’s attentions 
forced upon me. I am under no obligation, as I 
know of, to your immaculate brother, if lam to you.” 

She paused, struck dumb on the instant, for a young 
man—pale now—biting a white under-lip, stood at 
the opposite door, where he had entered just in time 
to hear the speech and sneer that ran through it. 
But he was gone as suddenly as he came, leaving 
Annie, his maiden sister, looking grieved and indig- 
nant, and Susan Luke pale, yet defiant, as if she 
meant not to abate one jot of all she Dad said. She 
gave a half-nervous laugh, as she exclaimed, “Ha! 
listeners never heard any good of themselves yet.” 

“Susan Luke, you are a wicked, ungrateful girl!” 

That was all Annie said, but she trembled 
excessively. 

“TI know it—I’ve been told so long enough and 
often enough; but I shan’t trouble you a great many 
years more, if I keep the same mind I have now.” 

“I suppose you are writing love-letters to Roger 
Walters?” 

Annie gave her needle such a thrust that it broke 
in two, and she threw it out of the open window, 
among the rose-bushes, with a half impatient jerk. 

“Yes; Ido just as I please in that respect,” said 
Susan Luke, coldly and calmly. “I’m going to the 
post-oflice now, and perhaps this very letter will be 
in the hands of Roger Walters by supper-time.” 

She stood carelessly rapping the delicate envelope 
against her finger, while a smile of the utmost scorn 
sat on her lip. 

“Susan Luke *’—Annie held her work down hard 
against her knee, as if she were trying to hold her 
anger down with it—‘ Susan Luke, I wish—” Her 
lips came resolutely together; she looked steadily at 
the young girl for a full minute—then tears seemed 
to gather in her eyes—they fell—the stitching was 
resumed in an earnest, impassioned manner. 

*O, say it all,” responded Susan Luke, lightly, 
tossing her head a little; “say that you wish you had 
never taken me home here; that you wish you had 
never seen me; that you begrudge the food you have 
given me to eat, the clothes you have given me to 
wear, the shelter for my head, the books, the money 
you have spent for me—say it all. I most heartily 
wish I had never been beholden to you for the value 
of a pin. But, Heaven helping me, I will pay you 
for it in silver and gold some day—and I shall be able 
—remember that.” 

The door was empty. The bright, proud, hand- 
some, yet wicked face had taken its strange light from 
the place; it was again only a little, rag-carpeted sit- 
ting-room, with a calico lounge, a pine table, a few 
plain chairs, and a grieved and heart-broken looking 
woman sitting by the window—the sunlight coming 
in through tangled branches, a few full-blown roses 
sending a faint perfume over all. 

The work dropped from Annie’s fingers, and fell to 
the floor. Her head dropped, too, within her out- 
spreal palms, and she gave way to a burst of tears 
and sobs that shook her frame. 1t was strange to see 
her thus affected, her 4 was naturally so 
quiet, her manner so constrained. But some irre- 
pressible anguish seemed to bear her down lower, 
deeper, until it was as if the very flood-gates éf her 
grief were opened. It was a long time before the 
tears stopped coursing, the subs ceased—but they did 
at last. The eyes were bathed in rose-water, here 
and there a stray paper or book was placed in its 
proper position, and the lonely woman was calm again, 
_ sewing with a sadder look. 

An hour had passed, when a step was heard in the 
kitchen. Annie called out: 

“ Who’s there?” 

ity It’s q. 

Annie knew her brother’s voice, although its beau- 








ty and calmness were gone, and it sounded strangely 
hoarse. 

“Come in here, Horace.” 

After a moment’s more irresolute walking and fum- 
bling about, he came into the sitting-roum, hat in 
hand—then said, ‘O!” and going to the accustomed 
place, hung the hat up, and returned again. He 
walked once or twice across the floor, moving his lips, 
constantly wetting them with a dry, feverish sound, 
then threw himself on the lounge, face downward. 
His sister glanced pityingly towards him, the muscles 
of her face worked, but by-and-by she said: 

“ Horace, wouldn’t you like to read to me?” 

* Read—” he looked up in a bewildered manner— 
“O, read? I don’t believe I could, Annie. I’m not 
very well this afternoon.” 

Again that feverish wetting of the lips, and again 
he threw his head in one corner of the lounge, while 
a half-stifled cry escaped him. 

* Horace, you make me feel dreadfully,” said An- 
nie, her voice trembling. ‘‘I—I’m so sorry you care 
anything about her.” 

“ God forgive me, Annie, but I would die for one 
smile from that girl!” he exclaimed, passionately, 
springing upright, his eye and cheek blazing. “‘ Why 
it is, I know not, but I cannot tear this love from my 
heart, it is rooted there. O Annie, don’t think any 
less of me for this. I am a man, in spite of this weak- 
ness. O God, my God, pity me!” 

“‘ Horace, brother Horace!” 

Annie was beside him, throwing back the hot hair 
from his hot forehead, that was lying now in his 
hands. Her voice and the quiet touch to and fro 
seemed to soothe him fora time, and presently he 
leaned bis head upon her shoulder, and then threw 
one arm about her neck, as he said, with a sorrowful 
sort of smile: 

“You are all the mother I ever knew, Annie, and 
I must go somewhere for comfort.” 

““May God give you comfort!” whispered Annie. 
And then she added, as a few tears fell he did not see, 
‘* May this trial lead you to him.” 

“Annie,”—this was after they had sat a long while 
in this position—‘‘do you think she loves Roger 
Walters?” 

“Tam afraid so, dear.” ® 

“The villain!’ And the young man’s frame shook 
with strong emotion. “Annie, it would hardly be a 
sin to rid the world of that man.” 

“ Horace—Horace! you frighten me, Horace!” 

“T say it wouldn’t,” he repeated, almost savagely. 

Horace!” The voice of deep, solemn significance 
startled him; he turned to look in the face beside 
him; it was sad, pitiful, imploring, distressed. 
“Horace, you have embittered my whole life! O, 
how can you give way to such dreadful thoughts— 
Horace, my brother, to be a murderer?” 

“Annie, I was crazy to talk as I did; forget it;” 
and the young man began to walk again. ‘*My mind 
is in a whirl of confusion; I am hardly responsible 
for anything I say to-day. No, no, it was only a pass- 
ing feeling of revenge; I will never harbor such 
again. Let him win his pearl of great price, and 
wear her; but O God, pity Susan Luke—that’s all.” 

** She almost deserves to suffer,” said Annie, again 
resuming her work. 

“Don’t say anything harsh of her, Annie,” re- 
sponded Horace, @ momentary tenderness restoring 
to his voice its olden beauty. “Don’t say the least 
thing haish of Susan Luke. I couldn’t, even if she 
trampled on me. It is my nature, you know, with 
those I love; and yet”—his form straightened—* 1 
am aman, as I will show you by the way 1 conquer 
myself.” And though the feverish sound of his dry 
lips smiting together still continued, and the restless, 
aimless walk, yet there was that in his face that told 
he would make his words good. 

** Yes, Horace, I believe you,’”’ Annie replied; ‘ but 
I am speaking of her conduct towards myself. Only 
think, sge was 4 helpless baby when her mother died 
—only two years old. Ever since then, she has as it 
were lain in my bosom. I have been like a mother 
to her, and she repaid me for it all by her love and 
obedience, till she knew Roger Walters’s sister. The 
girl has turned her head—ruined her, I fear, for so 
suddenly has she changed and become so ungratefal. 
O dear me, and here I am saving up to buy her a 
beautiful velvet cape. It would cost all of thirty 
dollars, Horace, and we want furniture so much. 1 
never bought a nice thing, or an ornament for my- 
self, but she had the same. I have been so proud of 
her, I have dressed her so well! O Horace, I believe 
the iron enters into my soul almost as deeply as it 
does—”’ 

* Don’t, don’t!” cried Horace, in a voice of anguish. 

“ Well, I wont, then,” replied Annie, suddenly be- 
coming conscious of her imprudence. “1 didn’t mean 
to make you feel bad.” 

“I wish I had been at work this afternoon,” he 
said again, taking up a closed miniature, but not 
opening it. 

“It would have been better, perhaps,” said Annie. 

“ Of course it would. Annie, if I had been a law- 
yer, or a doctor, or a scamp of any profession, Susan 
Luke would have loved me, I know she would. Look 
at Walters!”—his lip curled—“ but he is a lawyer, 
and I am—a carpenter.” 

He might well say, with something like scorn, as 
he stood there, ‘Look at Walters!” Horace, with 
his handsome face and noble figure, his brown, glossy 
hair, and brow of ample dimensions, his beautiful 
hazel eye, large, full and bright as a gazelle’s. Wal- 
ters, with hisspare form, spindle legs, red hair, eye 
of pale blue, everlastingly sneering smile, and cynical 


girl like Susan Luke prefer a dashing nobody, with a 
professional handle to his name, to a man who had 
never lost the stamp of his Maker’s hand? 

“ But you are satistied?” 

“With my trade—y-e-s,” said Horace, with a little 
hesitation. ‘ Still, if that machine of mine results 
in what I think it will, Walters will look up to me 
yet.” 

He was gone. Annie sat alone with her crowding 
thoughts. She idolized her only brother, and know- 
ing his sensitive nature so. thoroughly as she did, she 
had always dreaded the shadow of a disappointment 
bin store for him. Six little months ago, and she had 
kissed Susan Luke as she lay sleeping beside her, 
mentally calling her ‘‘my dear brother’s dear wife.” 
Now, O, there was a bitter change it was hard to 





work,. Annie laid it aside, and going to the neat 
kitchen, busied herself in getting supper. 

Yes, Horace had made a covenant with himself 
that he would be strong. He did not know how 
hardly strength comes when the sweetest hopes of 
life have been torn like flowers from their stems bya 
cruel storm. He did not know- with what wrestlings, 
sharper even than those of Jacob with the angel, be- 
cause less sanctified, passion must be conquered. But 
he went to his own room and came down again im- 
proved by a thin summer suit, that in spite of his 
pallor and the dimness of his eye, made him look 
very handsome. The first smart of the blow over, he 
thought he could bear the rest. 

‘7 shall take my ride, nevertheless,” he said, half- 
smiling, as he passed through the kitchen. 

“Tm glad of that, Horace.” Annie smiled back at 
him, but did not dare to look steadily. 

“I wish you could ride Beauty,” he said, looking 
back. ; 

“TI wish I could,” Annie answered; “ but I can’t, 
you know. I never knew how, = I’m too old to be- 
gin.—Be back in time fur supper.” 

More than one beautiful girl looked after Horace, 
as he sat so straight, so gracefully on the back of his 
handsome steed. 

“Go by Roger Walters’s house,” said a perverse 
spirit, as Horace put his horse to greater speed. He 
answered it by going in a totally different direction 
at the start, but managed strangely enough to take a 
circuitous route, and come directly past the house in 
question on his return. It was a strange tableau— 
he took it in at once, without glancing that way. 
Rose Walters sat at the open bay-window—a showy 
girl, with a head full of auburn curls, and very pink 
cheeks. Susan Luke, dark, calm, and regally beauti- 
ful, sat opposite. Both girls were talking and laugh- 
ing at young Lawyer Walters, who sat outside, his 
arm resting on the low window sill, his attitude 
graceful—careless—his white teeth shining under a 
moustache of a questionable color, a cane dangling 
from one hand, when its ivory handle was not in con- 
tact with his lips. 

A feverish fire ran through the veins of the rider, 
and his lips parched again as he took this in, seeing 
that they recognized him, hearing also the drifting of 
light, musical laughs and murmurs that grated 
against his nerves asif they were thrown at him. 
His self-command was gone, and it was not till long 
after candle-light that he threw himself off his horse 
at the little gate, where Annie stvod watching in 
terror, fearing she knew not what. 

*O,I am so glad to see you.” And she drewa 
long breath that sounded almost spasmodic. 

“ Glad to see me—well, I don’t know whether I’m 
glad to get home or not—the evening is so beautiful,” 
he added, seeing her look of distress. ‘ Look here, 
where is—where is—isn’t there a man round here? 


O, pshaw! I must see to the horse myself. Is break- 
fast ready yet?” 
“ Breaktust!”” exclaimed Annie, in a tone of 


dismay. 

“You know well enough that I mean supper. 
Hold still, Ball, or you'll taste the whip; you’ve 
wanted it long, you beast! Get me some tea, Annie. 
I'll be in as soon as Ball is seen to.”’ 

Annie went slowly into the house. “Is he de- 
mented?” she asked herself. ‘“ He never ucted so 
before in his life, never. O, Susan Luke—Susan 
Luke, you will have the ruin of a noble soul to an- 
swer for, if this should prove his ruin. He can’t 
have been drinking! I wont believe it!” 

Horace was calmer—quite calm when he came in 
again. He looked less like himself, however. There 
was a blue rim around his eyes, and a whiteness about 
the lips, that was very unusual. As for poor Annie, 
her eyes wereall the time turned from him. At bed- 
time he said he would sit up and lock the door when 
Susancame. He said it calmly, so she left him there 
reading, and went to her own chamber to pray for 
him. Ten and eleven tinkled from the musical little 
clock in the kitchen. It was later than that when 
the latch of the gate was lifted. The lamp had been 
some time unlighted—the moon shone so gloriously! 
There was a rustling along by the rose-bushes, and 
soft murmurs, the words of which Horace could not 
but hear—whispered vows—yes, it was certain now— 
she had promised to marry him. Horace sat still, icy 
cold. He even heard the good-night kiss. No won- 
der after Susan Luke had entered the kitchen, light- 
ed her own lamp, and stepped over the threshold to 
go to her room, she started and stood paralyzed at 
the sight of that deadly pale face with drops of an- 
guish on the white forehead, those beautiful eyes 
strained, with only a look reproaching her. 

‘*Horace!” she said, in a startled way. 

“Susan Luke!” he exclaimed, and all his love 


lips, thin and unstable. With a common share of | leaped into his face, making it for a moment glorious, 


good sense, to say nothing of good taste, how could a 





for the girl looked very beautiful as she stood there 


realize. Finding that the tears fell fust upon her ‘4 





shining in the dimness of the room, only the pale 
rays of the candle falling around her. Suddenly she 
saw in that face what she had never seen before. A 
pang of great fear shot into her heart. In that little 
moment, in that midnight glance, she felt that she 
loved the man before her; and taking this now terri- 
ble consciousness with her, she went to her chamber, 
—almost fled thither. 

Annie closed not her eyes that night, and if Susan 
Luke fell into an uneasy slumber, she was wakened 
every little while by the measured tread below. She 
dared not think—all power was merged in the faculty 
of feeling now—from henceforth she was to pay the 
penalty of her fickleness, For she was proud, and 
her hand was pleiged—pledged to one who knew no 
mercy. 


For Horace the last bitter drop was drained. Su- 
san Luke was a wite, but not his wife. When he 
knew that she was going to be married very soon, he 
went on a journey with hissister. For Susan Luke 
had fallen out dreadfully with the quiet Annie, Both 
parties worked themselves in a rage, but surely the 
grieved sister had the greatest cause, So Susan Luke 
boarded with a relation, till the solemn words which 
made her the wife of Roger Walters were spoken. 
Horace was unmanned for a time after he knew of it. 

“T would give her up willingly,” he said, ‘‘ Heaven 
knows how willingly, if she had married an hunest 
men—if by marrying him her happiness were to be 
enhanced. But to think, to know that she has linked 
her life to a wretch, who fears neither man’s opinion, 
nor God's judgment, it is almost too much to bear,” 

* He knew not how terribly he was avenged for his 
slightel love. He knew not that Susan Luke would 
have given worlds upon worlds could she have been 
free again, or if she had but the power to break the 
bonds of her pride, and come to him praying but for a 
tithe of his former favor. He did not know—he little 
imagined, how her heart sank day after day, while 
her will rose in rebellion against itself. He little 
dreamed that her struggle was to keep his image from 
her mind, as his was to banish hers. 

What more could a young bride wish for? Roger 
Walters was rich, that is, his father was, and eventu- 
ally all the fine Walters property would go to him. 
His father had given his son a handsomely furnished 
house for a wedding gift, not saying a word, as 
wealthy fathers so often do, because the bride was 
portionless. So the world asked with its self-satisfied 
smirk, *‘ What more could a young bride wish for?” 

She, sitting in the midst of the velvet and laces, 
the painting and the gilding, heard not the question, 
and would not have answered it if she had. There 
was nothing for her to doif she wished. No more 
getting breakfasts, and dinners, and suppers in the 
little, old-fashioned home (her head ached for it 
sometimes, too), no more sewing, knitting, saving 
money fur finery. She had only to consult her taste, 
her pleasure. To sit, stand, walk, when she listed, 
and where. Her husband lavished presents upon her, 
his father placed a handsome carriage at her disposal, 
her sister, the dashing Rose, was often with her, 
perhaps a little too often. 

She had been married six months, when passing 
through the housekeeper’s room one day, she heard 
the servants, as she thought, in a loud and angry al- 
tercation. Stopping at the door she looked in, but 
saw noone. The sounds were in the back hall, but 
she could hear them distinctly—could hear a very 
low, very calm voice say, “I must, and I @ill. see 
Mrs. Walters! I'll see her to-day if I die fur it.” 

“Go along with you, you baggage,” replied the 
well-fed servant; ‘‘ get out with your milk and-water 
baby. Do you think I'll let a delicate lady like my 
mistress see the likes of you? Go,I say—will you 
go?” 

“Not till I see Mrs. Walters,” said the voice, in the 
same inflexibly calm tones. 

“Katy, who is it?” 

“O, ma’am,” said the girl, running to the room- 
door, with cheeks high-flushed, “it’s nobody but a 


miserable thing, such as you should not see, coming . 


with her lies, Mr. Walters I am sure woulin’t like 
it—” But before she could finish, a young and girlish 


creature had followed the maid, and now stood with’ 


trembling lip and downcast eye, befure the wife of the 
young lawyer. 

“What do you want?” Susan asked, curiously. 

“To see you alone, Mrs. Walters,” said the girl, 
firmly but modestly. Something in her manner, in 
her face,in the burden she carried, would not let 
Susan say her nay, and beckoning mutely, she led 
the way to her own room, and motioned the girl toa 
seat. 

“IT have brought you his child,” said the girl, ten- 
derly, and with tr ing fingers unfolding the thin 
muslin in which the poor babe lay wrapped. 

‘“* His child! whose?” Susan asked, with flushing 
cheeks. 

““Your husband’s, ma’am!”’ said the low, steady 
voice, 

“Woman!” Susan had sprung to her feet, and for 
@ moment looked a fury—as if she could have annihi- 
lated mother and babe. 

** Madam, don’t look that way—don’t act that way, 
but put it to yourself. Yes,” she cried, bitterly, 
“come here,in my place—poor, unlearned, cruelly 
wronged, and then see if you could find it in your 
heart to hate me, or this poor, innocent child?” 

Susan spoke not—her cheek was gradually paling, 
her arm fell to her side. She spoke as calmly almost 
as the woman before her, as she asked, “‘ What does 
this mean? What are your proots?” 

“Here,” continued the girl, holding out a paper, 
‘ this will tell you what he says about supporting us 
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both. He made me swear that I would never show 
myself, and I did swear to the peril of my soul. But 
my sou! is lost already, so that breaking my oath can 
add none to mysorrow. Besides, I swore before that, 
that I would do this thing. That oath I kept—though 
it don’t matter either way. I’m ruined for both 
worlds, I guess.” 

The awfully reckless manner of this poor, betrayed 
creature almost stupefied Susan for the time. Her 
brain and blood were on fire, and her heart told her 
that the truth was before her. Poor wife! No won- 


der that reason reeled for the moment, and that 


strange, unsteady words came leaping from her lips, 
But if the present sight was not proof enough of her 
husband’s criminality, fresh proof was soon given. 


Walters himself came in. His face changed to the 
color of his hair when he saw the form that crouched 
iu terror before him. Springing forward, he caught 
the girl by the arm with such violence that the 
shoulder was almost wrenched from the socket, anid 
with a word that will not bear repeating, he hurled 
her from the room, and—my pen almost refuses to 
record it—gave her a blow that sent her reeling to- 
wards thedoor. God grant that such scenes as those 
that followed, are not, frequent in the homes of the 


rich! 
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hearth-stones, 


and-by. 


question. 


unobservant of the half-pout of his companion. 


and furs, entered. 
“ Why, sister, I meant to go after you,” 


face, ‘“‘ Poor Susan Luke!” 
“Susan Luke!” 


seemed. 


“They have found her, then?” said Horace. 
“Yes, they have found her! 


I love her still, Horace.” 


“‘ Working like a slave—my Susan.” 
The young girl, Annie, sat lected and p 


Acold winter’s night one year after theabove. Bit- 
terly the wind blew, the snow came swiftly down— 
there were cheery fires all over the land, and happy 


In Annie’s sitting-room sat two persons, a fair girl 
and Horace. There was also an addition to the fur- 
niture, in the shape of a little, old-fashioned piano- 
forte, on which the young girl, a namesake of Annie, 
had been for some time playing, Horace accompany- 
ing her with his rich, deep tones. Now the latter 
seemed to have forgotten that he was not alone, for, 
looking over an old psalm-book, out of which Susan 
Luke had often sung with him, he had come across 
two tiny locks’of hair tied together with a white rib- 
bon. Thought flew back to the very. night on which 
Susan had cut them from her curls and his—when it 
seemed as if their lives were joined together—when 
she had even laughingly promised to be his wife by- 


“* Why have you stopped singing?” said Annie the 
younger. He did not answer, and she repeated the 


QO, I was thinking,” was his reply, after an ab- 
sent upward glance, and down went his eyes again, 


A blast of cold wind blew through the room. The 
door opened, and Annie the elder, wrapped in shawl 


exclaimed 
Horace, the painful, abstracted look fading out. “I 
um ashamed of myself that I forgot.” But Annie 
did not answer, only to say with her heart in her 


O, what a tone was his! Ten- 
derness struggling through—even tears it almost 


“ Yes, poor Susan Luke, she is in very deep trouble.” 


Poor child! she has 
been all this time at a mean farmhouse, on the out- 
skirts of Neilson village, working likeaslave. At 
last, she became sick. Her babe is only a few weeks 
old, and she is destitute. My poor girl! I find that 


Horace answered not, save to say, under his breath, 





out what little impression she had made. 
she might die!” she said angrily, to herself, 


thinking. 

divorce?” asked Horace, anxiously. 
her from her 
How the wind blew! how the casements rattled! 
untying her bonnet-strings. 

quite calm. Another—longer pause. 

the poor child here!” 


His face was hidden. 
come?” he asked. 


own chamber. 
table, with, ‘‘ And I shall go home.” 





brace 80 often. 


down fell the tears again. 





She had been angling sometime f for the heart. of this 
young man, and now here came Susan Luke to blot 
“I wish 


Annie the elder still sat with bonnet and shaw! on, 
“ Do you suppose she has been there ever since her 


“1 suppose so. Poor child—too proud to be de- 
pendent—scorning to live on what the law allowed 
rthless husband.” Another pause. 


“*1 must go there to-morrow!” exclaimed Annie— 
“I would,” said Horace; his voice was low, but 
** Horace—we must have her here; we must have 
“Do you think she will 


“QO, L don’t know; she must. I have forgotten all 
her willfulness—and she has suffered enough, dear 
lanb. Sheshall be to me asa daughter again, and 
I—” her voice choked. The younger Annie with a 
pale face, glided out of her room, and went to her 
She set ber lamp down hard on the 


**O Annie! Annie!” And the poor thin arms were 
thrown closely about the neck that had felt their em- 


“Cheer up, darling!” sobbed Annie. ‘ Cheer up; 
you shall be my own Susan Luke again. Your room 
is already waiting for you—and a little crib for the 
baby—O, it will be so good to have you there!” and 
“ Wrap that child up well 


—for it’s something of a ride. Susan Luke, you are 
handsomer than ever, I declare, in spite of your pale 
cheeks. But we’ll soon bring the color again.” 

“Wel” thought Susan, sadly, “he despises me 
now—he has forgotten me.” 
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- & stood there 


shining in the dimness of the room, only the pale 
rays of the candle falling around her. Suddenly,she 
saw in that face what she had never seen before. A 
pang of great fear shot into her heart. In that little 
moment, in that midnight glance, she felt that she 
loved the man before her; and taking this now terri- 
ble consciousness with her, she went to her chamber, 
—almost fled thither. 

Annie closed not her eyes that night, and if Susan 
Luke fell into an uneasy slumber, she was wakened 
every little while by the measured tread below. She 
dared not think—all power was merged in the faculty 
of feeling now—from henceforth she was to pay the 
penalty of her fickleness, For she was proud, and 
her hand was pledged—pledged to one who knew no 
mercy. 

For Horace the last bitter drop was drained. Su- 
san Luke was a wife, but not his wife. When he 
knew that she was going to be married very soon, he 
went on a journey with hissister, For Susan Luke 
had fallen out dreadfully with the quiet Annie. Both 
parties worked themselves in a rage, but surely the 
grieved sister had the greatest cause, So Susan Luke 
boarded with a relation, till the solemn words which 
made her the wife of Roger Walters were spoken. 
Horace was unmanned for a time after he knew of it. 

“T would give her up willingly,” he said, ‘‘ Heaven 
knows how willingly, if she had married an hunest 
man—if by marrying him her happiness were to be 
enhanced. But to think, to know that she has linked 
her lite to a wretch, who fears neither man’s opinion, 
nor God's judgment, it is almost too much to bear,” 

* He knew not how terribly he was avenged for his 
slightel love, He knew not that Susan Luke would 
have given worlds upon worlds could she have been 
free again, or if she had but the power to break the 
bonds of her pride, and come to him praying but for a 
tithe of his former favor. He did not know—he little 
imagined, how her heart sank day after day, while 
her will rose in rebellion against itself. He little 
dreamed that her struggle was to keep his image from 
her mind, as his was to banish hers. 

What more could a young bride wish for? Roger 
Walters was rich, that is, his father was, and eventu- 
ally all the fine Walters property would go to him. 
His father had given his son a handsomely furnished 
house for a wedding gift, not saying a word, as 
wealthy fathers so often do, because the bride was 
portionless. So the world asked with its self-satisfied 
smirk, *‘ What more could a young bride wish for?” 

She, sitting in the midst of the velvet and laces, 
the painting and the gilding, heard not the question, 
and would not have answered it if she had. There 
was nothing for her to doif she wished. No more 
getting breakfasts, and dinners, and suppers in the 
little, old-fashioned home (her head ached for it 
sometimes, too), no more sewing, knitting, saving 
money for finery. She had only to consult her taste, 
her pleasure. To sit, stand, walk, when she listed, 
and where. Her husband lavished presents upon her, 
his father placed a handsome carriage at her disposal, 
her sister, the dashing Rose, was often with her, 
perhaps a little too often. 

She had been married six months, when passing 
through the housekeeper’s room one day, she heard 
the servants, as she thought, in a loud and angry al- 
tercation. Stopping at the door she looked in, but 
saw noone. The sounds were in the back hall, but 
she could hear them distinctly—could hear a very 
low, very calm voice say, “I must, and I will. see 
Mrs. Walters! I'll see her to-day if I die for it.” 

“Go along with you, you baggage,” replied the 
well-fed servant; “ get out with your milk and-water 
baby. Do you think I'll let a delicate lady like my 
mistress see the likes of you? Go, I say—will you 
go?” 

“Not till I see Mrs. Walters,” said the voice, in the 
same inflexibly calm tones. 

“Katy, who is it?” 

“O, ma’am,” said the girl, running to the room- 
door, with cheeks high-flushed, “ it’s nobody but a 


miserable thing, such as you should not see, coming . 


with her lies. Mr. Walters I am sure woulin’t like 
it—” But before she could finish, a young and girlish 


creature had followed the maid, and now stood with’ 


trembling lip and downcast eye, befure the wife of the 
young lawyer. 

“What do you want?” Susan asked, curiously. 

“To see you alone, Mrs. Walters,” said the girl, 
firmly but modestly. Something in her manner, in 
her face, in the burden she carried, would not let 
Susan say her nay, and beckoning mutely, she led 
the way to her own room, and motioned the girl toa 
seat. 

“T have ee you his child,” said the girl, ten- 
derly, and with trembling fingers unfolding the thin 
muslin in which the poor babe lay wrapped. 

“ His child! whose?” Susan asked, with flushing 
cheeks. 

“Your husband’s, ma’am!” said the low, steady 
voice, 

“Woman!” Susan had sprung to her feet, and for 
& moment looked a fury—as if she could have annihi- 
lated mother and babe. 

“Madam, don’t look that way—don’t act that way, 
but put it to yourself. Yes,” she cried, bitterly, 
“come here, in my place—poor, unlearned, cruelly 
wronged, and then see if you could find it in your 
heart to hate me, or this poor, innocent child?” 

Susan spoke not—her cheek was gradually paling, 
her arm fell to her side. She spoke as calmly almost 
as the woman before her, as she asked, ‘“ What does 
this mean? What are your proofs?” 

“Here,” continued the girl, holding out a paper, 
‘* this will tell you what he says about supporting us 
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both. He made me swear that I would never show 
myself, and I did swear to the peril of my soul. But 
my soul is lost already, so that breaking my oath can 
add none to mysorrow. Besides, I swore before that, 
that I would do this thing. That oath I kept—though 
it don’t mafter either way. I’m ruined for both 
worlds, I guess.” 

The awfully reckless manner of this poor, betrayed 
creature almost stupefied Susan for the time. Her 
brain and blood were on fire, and her heart told her 
that the truth was before her. Poor wife! No won- 
der that reason reeled for the moment, and that 
strange, uustealy words came leaping from her lips. 
But if the present sight was not proof enough of her 
husband’s criminality, fresh proof was soon given. 
Walters himself came in. His face changed to the 
color of his hair when he saw the form that crouched 
iu terror before him. Springing forward, he caught 
the girl by the arm with such violence that the 
shoulder was almost wrenched from the socket, anid 
with a word that will not bear repeating, he hurled 
her from the room, and—my pen almost refuses to 
record it—gave her a blow that sent her reeling to- 
wards thedoor. God grant that such scenes as those 
that followed, are not, frequent in the homes of the 
rich! 





Acold winter’s night one year after theabove. Bit- 
terly the wind blew, the snow came swiftly down— 
there were cheery fires all over the land, and happy 
hearth-stones. 

In Annie’s sitting-room sat two persons, a fair girl 
and Horace. There was also an addition to the fur- 
niture, in the shape of a little, old-fashioned piano- 
forte, on which the young girl, a namesake of Annie, 
had been for some time playing, Horace accompany- 
ing her with his rich, deep tones. Now the latter 
seemed to have forgotten that he was not alone, for, 
looking over an old psalm-book, out of which Susan 
Luke had often sung with him, he had come across 
two tiny locks of hair tied together with a white rib- 
bon. Thought flew back to the very. night on which 
Susan had cut them from her curls and his—when it 
seemed as if their lives were joined together—when 
she had even laughingly promised to be his wife by- 
and-by. 

‘Why have you stopped singing?” said Annie the 
younger. He did not answer, and she repeated the 
question. 

“O, I was thinking,” was his reply, after an ab- 
sent upward glance, and down went his eyes again, 
unobservant of the half-pout of his companion. 

A blast of cold wind blew through the room. The 
door opened, and Annie the elder, wrapped in shawl 
and furs, entered. 

“ Why, sister, I meant to go after you,” eichateed 
Horace, the painful, abstracted look fading out. “I 
am ashamed of myself that L forgot.” But Annie 
did not answer, only to say with her heart in her 
face, ‘‘ Poor Susan Luke!” 

“‘Susan Luke!” O, what a tone was his! Ten- 
derness struggling through—even tears it almost 
seemed. 

“Yes, poor Susan Luke, she is in very deep trouble.” 

“They have found her, then?” said Horace. 

“Yes, they have found her! Poor child! she has 
been all this time at a mean farmhouse, on the out- 
skirts of Neilson village, working likeaslave. At 
last, she became sick. Her babe is only a few weeks 
old, and she is destitute. My poor girl! I find that 
I love her still, Horace.” 

Horace answered not, save to say, under his breath, 
“ Working like a slave—my Susan.” 

The young girl, Annie, sat neglected and pouting. 
She had been angling sometime for the heart of this 
young man, and now here came Susan Luke to blot 
out what little impression she had made. “I wish 
she might die!” she said angrily, to herself. 

Annie the elder still sat with bonnet and shaw! on, 
thinking. 

“Do you suppose she has been there ever since her 
divorce?” asked Horace, anxiously. 

“T suppose so. Poor child—too proud to be de- 
pendent—scorning to live on what the law allowed 
her from her worthless husband.” Another pause. 
How the wind blew! how the casements rattled! 

“1 must go there to-morrow!” exclaimed Annie— 
untying her bonnet-strings. 

“Tt would,” said Horace; his voice was low, but 
quite calm. Another—longer pause. 

** Horace—we must have her here; we must have 
the poor child here!” 

His face was hidden. 
come?” he asked. 

“O, I don’t know; she must, I-have forgotten all 
her willfulness—and she has suffered enough, dear 
lamb. Sheshall be to me asa daughter again, and 

I—” her voice choked. The younger Annie with a 
pale face, glided out of her. room, and went to her 
own chamber. She set her lamp down hard on the 
table, with, ‘‘ And I shall go home.” 


“Do you think she will 





**O Annie! Annie!” And the poor thin arms were 
thrown closely about the neck that had felt their em- 
brace so often. 

‘*Cheer up, darling!” sobbed Annie. ‘Cheer up; 
you shall be my own Susan Luke again. Your room 
is already waiting for you—and a little crib for the 
baby—O, it will be so good to have you there!” and 
down fell the tears again. ‘ Wrap that child up well 
—for it’s something of a ride. Susan Luke, you are 
handsomer than ever, I declare, in spite of your pale 
cheeks. But we’ll soon bring the color again.” 

“Wel” thought Susan, sadly, “he despises me 
now—he has forgotten me.” 

“Why! I declare—yes, it is Horace, come himself. 


He told me yesterday he would send, but I suppose 
he didn’t like to have anybody else drive Beauty; 
she isn’t used to the harness.” Susan had thrown 
down her veil—she could not with her weakness and 
excess of feeling, rise from her seat, as Horace, 
almost as pale as herself, came into the room. He 
did not speak—neither did she. She tried to com- 
mand herself to say something—vain the effort. Yet 
if he had forgotten her, if he did despise her, why did 
his hand tremble, as he lifted her and for one mo- 
ment pressed her against his manly bosom, before he 
placed her thin, light form upon the seat of the car- 
riage. O, love forgives much—forgets everything 
but—love. 

And so Susan Luke was established in her old, her 
sweetest home—a changed and humble woman. 
Sorrow had refined her; thrown an ethereal loveli- 
ness over her—the chastening had been accepted in 
defiance, but it had wrought a beautiful work. Su- 
san Luke is now worthy of the manly love she had 
once rejected. Horace is world-wide known for his 
rare genius in mechanics—and Susan Luke has long 
been his wife. 

Roger Walters is (and justly so) ‘despised and re- 
jected of men.” He has chosen his course, and it 
leads down to death. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Au Awhtward Predicament. 
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BY JAMES DABNEY. 





Mr. Jonn ROBERTS was a bachelor, and had 
been for about ten years, which made him just thirty- 
one. He was a hearty, vigorous man, and was favor- 
ed with an unusual share of manly beauty. He was 
a steady, hard-working merchant, having been in 
business for himself for eight years, and had manag- 
ed to amass a considerable share of worldly goods, 
which was increasing every year. Mr. Roberts was 
a sociable man, and not at all fond of the lonely life 
he had been leading fur so long; but, as he had al- 
ways believed it to bea man’s duty to make a home 
before taking a wife, he had never made any at- 
tempt to marry. Now, however, as he was in a 
prosperous condition, he resolved to look out for a 
partner for life. He had not much experience with 
womankind, and he felt that there would be some 
disadvantage in the undertaking. His bachelor hab- 
its made him a little shy and awkward when with 
them, but he believed he might, by the aid of his na- 
tive penetration, discern the tinsel as well as the 
gold, and, as he was determined to have a wife, he 
set about his search at once. 

He had many friends, and his entrance into society 
was easy enough. He had not told any one of his 
intentions, but somehow they got out, and were 
widely discussed, and soon Mr. Roberts found that 
the public seemed as much at home in his private af- 
fairs, as if they had been studying his bank-book. 
He was from this time a marked man, and he found 
it almost impossible to look at a woman without her 
suppesing that he wanted to marry her. Mammas 
seemed to be determined to seize him by main force 
for their daughters, and the poor fellow not unfre- 
quently found his head fairly whirling under the 
persistent attacks which were showered upon him. 
He even tried to abandon society, as a means of es- 
caping from the annoyance, and absolutely went so 
far as to say that he had resolved never to marry. 
But allin vain. Notes and invitations rained upon 
him, and friends, with the best intentions in the 
world, forced him from his retirement, out into so0- 
ciety again. 

Pour fellow! he began to look old and thin. He 
heartily wished that he had never seen a woman, 
In his desperation, he almost resolved to marry at 
random, and end his persecutions. But even then 
he feared the women might insist upon forcing him 
to commit bigamy. 

In the midst of his troubles, Mr. Roberts made a 
discovery that astounded him. He absolutely found 
a woman who didn’t seem to wish to marry him, and 
whose mother looked coldly upon him.’ He was de- 
lighted at this, and, strangely enough, resolved to 
marry this indifferent girl, and end his woes. 

Ellen Willis was a sweet, pretty creature, just 
verging upon womanhood, and was the only child of 
one of the best friends John Roberts had ever known. 
Her father was a man of wealth, and bad frequently 
assisted Roberts, who had once been his head clerk, 
in his business. Mrs. Willis, however, was a proud, 
worldly woman, and was not at all disposed to regard 
with favor a marriage between her daughter and 
one who had been her husband’s clerk, even though 
that individual was now in a fair way to become one 
of the leading merchants of the city. 

Ellen, however, partook more of her father’s char- 
acter, than of her mother’s, and though at first she 
regarded the young man with indifference, she soon 
began to like him, and as she knew him better, in 
all his true andsimple genuineness, she loved him. 
In due course of time Mr. Roberts addressed her, and 
was accepted. 

Mr. Willis was greatly pleased when he found that 
his daughter had made so good a choice, and readily 
gave his consent tosthe arrangement. Mrs. Willis 
did not take it so kindly at first, and when at last she 
was won over by her husband and daughter into 
consenting to it, still continued to look upon it with 
coldness. 

It was a great happiness for John, independent of 
his love for Ellen, to spend his spare time in the so- 





ciety of his betrothed. There he was safe from the 


persecutions which encompassed him without. It 
felt like passing out of purgatory into paradise, to go 
there. But, alas for human hopes! even there he 
was destined to have trouble. 

One quiet summer evening, Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
were sitting in their parlor, watching John and Ellen, 
who were seated on the long veranda upon which 
the parlor windows opened, John was in a dream of 
blissful happiness, and his face showed this as the 
soft rays of the moon fell over it. His dream was 
suddenly broken,ghowever, by a child about four 
years old, bounding upon the veranda from the 
street, and rushing to him, and crying out, gleefully: 

“Papa! papal I’ve found you now!” 

“Eh!” exclaimed John, in a bewildered state. But 
the little fellow seized his hand, and exclaimed: 

“Come, papa! Let’s go home and see mamma.” 

It was a handsome, sprightly boy, and his delight 
as he clung to John’s hand was very great. The 
poor fellow, however, sat staring at him with an ex- 
pression of bewildered terror on his features, and as 
yet unable to speak. Ellen, thunderstruck by the 
child’s words, was leaning against a pillar for sup- 
port, with her face as white as the snowy dress she 
wore. Mr. and Mrs. Willis heard the child, and now 
came out on the veranda, in great astonishment. 

“J’m not your papa,” gasped John, as soon as 
he could do so. The child looked at him in wonder. 

“Yes, you are,” persisted the boy. 

“ What does this mean, John?” asked Mr. Willis, 
gravely. 

1 don’t know,” replied Roberts, vacantly. “ That 
boy says he’s my son, but I’ll swear I never saw him 
before.” 

“ What’s your name, my little fellow?” asked Mr. 
Willis, turning to the child. 

“Robbie Moore,” was the artless reply. 

“‘ Where do you live?” 

“Down town.” 

“ Where is your mamma?” 

«Mamma’s at home.” 

“Ts that your papa?” pointing to John. 

* Yes, that’s my papa. Wont you make him take 
me home tomamma? He promised me some candy 
to-day if I was a good boy, and I want it.” 

The cold @veat broke from Roberts’s face, and he 
sat panting for breath. 

**O Lord!” he gasped, “I am aruined man. It’s 
some vile plot to destroy my prospects.” 

Ellen had gone to her mother, and had hidden her 
face in her bosom in silence. 

*“You vile man, you unprincipled villain,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Willis, indignantly. ‘ How dare you 
trifle thus with my daughter’s happiness. You, 
with a wife (or one who ought to be your wife) and 
child already. See, you have nearly killed my poor 
darling.” ; 

“ Stop, wife,” said Mr. Willis, interfering. ‘ Give 
him a chance to explain.” 

“Explain!” cried his wife, angrily. ‘* Let him ex- 
plain if he can—the monster!” 

“Stop, I say!” thundered her husband. Then 
turning to John, he said, earnestly, ‘‘ There must be 
some mistake here, Roberts. I can’t believe you 
would serve us in this way. Explain this matter. 
Whose child is this?” 

‘IT don’t know,” replied the poor fellow, excitedly. 
“Tf I am his father, as he says, I’ll swear he’s my 
son without my knowing it. I never saw him before. 
I know nothing about him,” growing more excited 
every moment, “It’s alla plot toruin me. I shall 
go mad if it isn’t ended.” 

A step on the veranda caused them to turn 
around, A gentleman was advancing towards them. 

“I beg pardon for this intrusion,” he said, as he 
came up, ‘‘ but I am looking for my little boy. He 
went off from home a little while ago, and fearing 
that he might get lost, I followed him. Ihave track- 
ed him here, and— ah, here he is!” he exclaimed, as 
he saw the child. He held out his arms, and the 
little fellow bounded into them. 

There was a moment of silence, and then John, 
turning to the stranger, asked in a still bewildered 
tone, as he rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was 
awake: 

** Are you certain that’s your boy?” 

“ To be sure I am!” was the surprised reply. 

“ And equally certain that it isn’t mine?” 

“ Yours? what do you mean, sir?” 

The peals of laughter that now ran out from the 
lips of Ellen and her parents, completely bewildered 
the stranger. John could only sit and rub his hands 
in a quiet, satisfied manner. 

The matter was soon explained. John and the 
child’s father were strikingly alike—enough so to 
have puzzled an older head than Robbie’s, and in an 
uncertain moonlight the boy had been led into his 
error.: 

John Roberts was glad enough to accept the apol- 
ogies which Mrs. Willis offered for her haste; for he 
was so thoroughly delighted at being relieved from 
the awkward predicament in which he had been 
placed, that he would have forgiven anything. 

In a few weeks more he and Ellen were married, 
and the speculators in matrimonial stocks, finding 
that he had escaped them, ceased to persecute him, 
and left him in peace. 

TuEIR DISAPPEARANCE.—* Do you believe in the 
appearance of spirits, father?” asked a rather fast 
young man of his indulgent sire. ‘No, Tom, but I 
believe in their disappearance, since I missed my 
bottle of Bourbon last night,” said the old gentle- 
man, looking hard at Tom. But Tom didn’t seem to 
take the hint, although it was evident he had taken 








WILLIE’S NEW BOOTS. 
Willie was the child of a drunken father. His 
mother was a pious, sorrow-stricken lady. One cold 
day, when the child's feet were chilled because of his 
worn-out boots, he said to his mother: 
‘* Mother, can’t I have some new boots? My toes 
are all out of these. The snow gets in and I am so 
cold!” 
A tear filled his mother’s eyes when she answered, 
** Soon, Willie, I hope to give them to you.” 
He waited patiently several days, until one morn- 
ing as he stood at the window watching the boys play 
with their sleds, he sobbed, ‘‘ O mother, it is too hard! 
Can’t I get some boots anywhere?” 
“Yes, Willie, you can.” 
“T can?” he exclaimed. 
me quick!” 
“Do you not know, my son?” replied his mother. 
“Think now.” 
Willie stood for a moment, as if in deep thought, 
then with a smile looked up in his mother’s face, and 
said, ‘‘O, I know! God will give them to me, of 
course. Why didn't I think of that before? I'll go 
right off and ask him.” 
He walked out of the parlor into his mother’s room, 
She quietly followed him, and standing concealed 
from his view, she saw him kneel down, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, he prayed, “O God! 
father drinks, mother’ has no money; my feet get 
cold and wet. I want some new boots. Please send 
me a pair, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.’ 
This was all. He otten repeated his pitiful petition, 
and the best of all was, he expected an answer to his 
prayer. 

“ They’ll come, mother!” he would often say, en- 
couragingly; ‘‘they’ll come when God gets ready.” 

Within a week, a lady who dearly loved the child, 
came to take him out walking. He hesitated for a 
few moments, but soon determined to go, and they 
started off. At length the lady noticed his stockings 
peeping out at the toes of his boots, when she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Why, Willie, look at your feet! They will 
freeze. Why didn’t you put on better boots?” 

“These are all I have, ma’am.” 

“All you have! But why don’t you have a new 
pair?” she inquired. 

“J will, just as soon as God sends them,” he con- 
fidently replied. 

Tears filled the lady’s eyes, and with a quivering 
lip, she led him into a shoe shop near by, saying, 
“There, child, select any pair you please.” 

The boots were soon selected, anda more happy, 
thankful boy never lived. 

On his return he walked into the centre of the 
room where his mother was sitting, and, pulling his 
clothes up until you could see his fat knees above the 
tops, he said, ‘“‘ Look, mother! God has sent my 
boots! Mrs. Gray’s money bought them, but God 
heard me ask for them, and I suppose he told Mrs. 
Gray to buy them for me.” Then kneeling at his 
mother’s feet, he said, “ Jesus, I thank you for my 
new boots. Please make me a good boy, and take 
care of mother.. Amen.” 


“Where, where? Tell 


A HEN FANCIER. 

To humor my bantams, I must have nothing but 
gravel, worms, and insects. If 1 do not go down 
every morning and feed them upon the very best 
shelled wheat, they march into the house and peck 
at my legs. When the snow came on the other day, 
they left their house, as not being comfortable enough 
for them, and insisted upon ting on the backs of 
my best mahogany chairs, in the dining-room. The 
noise they make when any female wnember of the 
community lays a ridiculous egg, is dreadful. If I 
goout and beat them they only make more noise; 
and the moment my back is turned, the cocks all set 
up crowing in token that they have got the best of 
me. They are the artfullest cocks and hens 1 ever 
knew. They are aware that I am flattered by their 
flying up on the window-sill and rapping with their 
beaks on the glass to call my attention when I am 
busy writing, and they do it on all occasions, their 
reward being some chopped meat—they have no ob- 
jection to their own species—or a handful of canary- 
seed, which they consider a dainty. Leven indulge 
those fowls with black-beetles, which I take much 
trouble to catvh for them with elaborate snares in the 
back kitchen. What thought and cruel ingenuity do 
I exercise on behalf of those bantams! I pourgome 
double stout into a deep basin, I place the basin in 
the back kitchen, I fix a little wooden ladder to the 
side of the earthenware wall, and then I epshroud 
the back kitchen in Cimmerian darkness. The beetles, 
lurking in their holes, smell the double stout, creep 
cautiously out, ascend the ladders, and hing the 
giddy top of the wall, make a false step, and fall into 
the seductive but treacherous abyss. But they are 
not drowned. Such is the refined cruelty of man, 
that he only puts enough double stout into the abyss 
to tempt his innocent victims to besottedness. Then 
my bantams feed on them. 











MAPPING THE SOLAR SPECTRUM. 

The solar spectrum is being mapped by the spee- 
troscope belonging to the chairman of the committee 
of the British Assogiation, All the measurements for 
the region between D and E have been made and 
carefully verified; and a map of this region, in ac- 
cordance with these measurements, has been con- 
structed by Mr. Loewy. Many more lines are ex- 
hibited in this map than in that lately made by 
Professor Kirchhoff. Observations made by this 
instrument have likewise brought out several new 





the Bourbon. 





lines in the spectrum of ignited sodium. 
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(From the German of Gustay Schwals.] 
THE HORSEMAN OF BODEN-SEER. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY, 
Where a snowy vale gli din vanishing light, 
Down dashed a bold horseman from over the height. 
His fawning steed through the wind flew on— 
‘Should he reach the lake ere the day was gone ?"’ 
There waited the boat by the snowy strand, 
To bear rider and horse to the Switzers’ land. 
On the dangerous road of the valley lone 
Rushed the mettlesome steed over thorn and stone. 
Away from the mountain, o'er low, level land, 
3eheld he the snowfiela as smooth as the sand. 
Far back in the darkness lay hamlet and town, 
Before him a houseless waste spread down. 
Thus flew he on for many a mile, 
Hearing the waterfowl cry the while, 
And flutter of night-birds passing near— 
Rut never a sound of man met his ear; 
No wayfarer gladdened his anxious sight, 
And his fears grew deeper, and darker the night. 
*O’er the snow, as on velvet, forever I ride! 
Where shineth the water, where floweth its tide?" 
Horse and rider are weary ; the night waneth slow, 
And far in the distance the morning lamps glow. 
Then the gathering hills revealed their dark form, 
And tree after tree rose dim in the dawn. 
Over stone and thorn on clattered the steed, 
As the spur of his rider urged flercely his speed. 
At the galloping horse the watch-dog bayed, 
And a warm hearth’'s gleam through a window played. 
He rode to the window and a maiden espied: 
“ How far to the lake, fair maiden ?"’ he cried. 
She threw up the sash—she spoke with surprise; 
“The lake! just yonder the Boden-See lies; 
Now turn thee and look; for the steamer below 
Just breaketh her way through the ice and the snow."’ 
The stranger gasped, as his breath were pain— 
“ But I rode hither o’er yonder plain!"’ 
The maiden grew pale, and trembling she spake: 
“My God, thou hast rode all night on the lake! 
On the deep—at the bottomless deep 
Did the iron hoofs smite at each mad leap!" 
She called through the house, ‘‘ Come hither, and hear!*’ 
‘Then quick followed the maidens and striplings anear; 
And mother and grandsire—all gathered beside : 
* Praise God, who preserved thee, O stranger !"’ they cried. 


He heard not their greeting—* See, the black billow: 
frown !"’ ; 





" And into the gulf his soul sinketh down. 


Safely he passed o'er the dangerous wave,* 
But close by its shore they made him a grave. 


(* The translator writes thus:— Lake Constance, or 
the Boden-See, is thirty-two miles wide, and is rarely 
frozen over. The hero of this poem died from fear !—he 
had a lively imagination. For my part, I should have 
fallen in love with the maiden at the window, instead of 
dying in that manner."’ We agree with him.—Eps. ] 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Drchorah Drake’s Ghost Story. 


BY H. W. WEBSTER. 


*Do you believe in ghosts, Miss Drake?” asked 
Corporal Scott, looking up from the paper he was 
reading, as 1 passed by his bed, sundry phials in one 
hand, and a teaspoon in the other. 

“No,” said I, hurrying on, and giving the corporal 
or his question hardly a glance, with either physical 
or mental eye. But that night, when I retired to 
that end of the barrack called Nurses’ Quarters, Con- 
science sounded a blast in my ear, somewhat after 
this fashion : 

‘* How dared you, Deborah Drake, to tell such a lie 
as you told Corporal Scott to-day?” 

** But,” began Common Sense and Will, both speak- 
ing at once, “I cannot and will not believe any such 
antiquated nonsense.”’ 

“ You know you do believe in immateria! presence 
and communications — (and what’s the difference, 
pray?)—and that to their agencies you owe your 
present happiness and immunity trom cares that 
weighed you almost to the earth during your youth 
and early womanhood; and, in denying it, you are 
not only guilty of untruth, but of ingratitude also;” 
and fggthwith Conscience began scourging me with 
that flail she carries about, wherewith to thresh re- 
pentance out of our sinful husks. 

“0,” cried I, fervently, ‘I belleve!”” 

“Then,” said Conscience, deliberately folding up 
her instrument of torture, “I let you off until you 
shall have had sufficient time to make public recan- 
tation; if not made by that time—” and she bran- 
dished her flail, as a significant conclusion of her 
sentence. 

Here followeth my confession of faith: 

I believe in immaterial infiuences. I believe that 
at times they are so powerful that not only the influ- 
ence, but the agency, is perceptible to us. I believe 
there is, in almost every person’s life, a time when he 
has had some experience of what are generally term- 
ed ‘‘supernatural manifestations.” What these “im- 
material agencies” are, Iam not going to undertake 
to explain; though I’ve no doubt & could do it, just 
as unsatisfactorily as everybody else does—disem- 
bodied spirits—clairvoyance—electricity—humbug. 

Perhaps, however, you will listen a moment to a 
fanciful conjecture of mine. I have thought, some- 
times, that in ourselves (made, we are told, in the 
image of the Infinite) we held unwittingly all know- 
ledge, as water may hold in its crystal clasp, unseen, 





some high-colored element, and that study, labor, 
surrounding circumstances or peculiar physical con- 
dition, acting upon us, as a re-agent upon the solu- 
tion threw_down the precipitate that we call con- 
sciousness, The circumstances that made me ac- 
quainted with my ghostly visitors, I cannot explain, 
without going somewhat into my personal history. 

My father was a clergyman in the narrowest lane of 
the Narrow Church. He was born, educated and 
settled among the Green Mountains. There he mar- 
ried; there I was born, and there my mother died. 
Then, I know not whether by the Ment teaching of 
the everlasting hills, or the influence an earthly love 
made spiritual, he found the lane too narrow for him 
to walk in, and so he had to seek another path. He 
moved to Massachusetts, and there, when I was about 
ten years old, he married again, and in process of 
time, a son, and then another daughter, were born to 
him, 

Of course, our names were all taken from the Bible. 
I only wonder they did not baptize me Jochebed or 
Haggith, for of all methods of mortifying the flesh, 
patent among the Narrow-laners, that of thus scrap- 
ing people under lingual graters, always seemed to 
me must be the most effectual. However, as father 
grew more liberal in his .ideas, his taste improved 
somewhat in regard to names, or else his conscience 
allowed him greater latitude in the selection. I 
think his first visible descent from grace, was the 
softening and shortening of mine into the rather 
doubtful diminutive, Dora. My brother’s name was 
not a remarkable improvement on mine, for he was 
called Eutychus. Eutychus Drake! Think of that! 
Doesn’t it sound like a scientific name for some new- 
ly-discovered species of water-fowl? 

My little sister bore the sweet name Miriam. When 
I was nearly seventeen, my step-mother died, and the 
care of two little children devolved upon me, in addi- 
tion to the burden of sorrow I bore for the loss of one 
who had been a true friend to me. And all this 
among strangers; fur my father had just been set- 
tled over a church in New Bedford. But father’s 
sorrow was too great for him to bear—his voice grew 
weaker, his gaze more abstracted, and he leaned 
heavily on me, as we walked to church, till. one 
morning I lifted up my little brother and sister to 
stroke his soft, silver hair, and kiss his White face, 
through the open coffin-lid. Thena girl of eighteen, 
with two helpless little children, turned away to seek 
her fortune and theirs in the wide, wide world. 

When the funeral expenses were paid, 1 took an 
inventory of my earthly possessions, of which: the 
following is a nearly correct schedule: 


One boy, aged 6 
“ girl, “ 3 
Health, x 
(x representing a very small quantity.) 
Hope & energy, y 
(representing an infinite quantity.) 
A lot of old furniture, $100.00 
Cash, 17.00 


I stored my furniture, carried my little ones to the 
Orphan’s Home, where I paid two dollars per week 
for their board, and went to work in the factory. 
The fact contained in that last clause was a very bit- 
ter one to me then, for I had a horror of factory life. 
I had taught some; but it was mid-winter, and I 
could not obtain a situation before the summer 
schools commenced. In the meantime we could not 
starve. But this life of toil and exposure was not 
without advantage to me, for exercise and the open 
air had a magical effect on my health, and I grew 
strong, and a stranger to all aches and pains. Every 
Sunday was a joyful day for us all; for then I went 
to see my darlings, no matter how fearfully the wind 
blew from off the cove, whistling through the tall 
scaffolds of the salt-works, beating great dashes of 
spray in my face. 

Down on Cape Cod is an Indian reservation, where 
the last remnants of the Marshpee tribe are gathered. 
There, amid the dreary stretch of sand and lonely 
pines, is a spot fair and fertile, like an oasis in the 
desert; a clear, bright stream runs through it, and 
here and there, climbing over hills covered 


“ By forests which have known no other change 

For ages, than the budding and the fall 

Of leaves,"* 
one may drop suddenly into a little valley, in whose 
deep bosom, securely cradled from storms, lies a love- 
ly lake. Here and there, perched in the most lonely 
and inaccessible places, as far from each other as 
possible, in little frame cottages, dwell the meek, 
sad-eyed descendants of the fierce Pocknets and 
Ataquins, who used to startle with their war-whoops 
the early settlers in the neighboring towns. 

“ What has this to do with my story?” 

I went down there to teach their public school, for 
my board, and a certain number of dollars per week, 
and took my babies with me. There they were with 
me all the time—in school hours, on the little benches 
in front of me, and after school, in summer, I played 
with them, or walked along the shore of “John’s 
Pond,” whose, blue water, thickly set with lilies, 
looked another firmament besprinkled with stars. 


BR UNION. 





without sight of a white face, I walked over to see 
the free-hearted, jovial people at Waquoit, a little 
fishing bamlet, three miles distant, where the waves 
from the open.ocean broke over the harbor’s sandy 
bar, with a murmur as mournfuk and musical as its 
own name, - 

I remained there about eighteen months, for I 
could live there. The leaders of Marshpee fashion are 
not arbitrary, and one can wear seven or seventeen 

patches on her dress, without losing caste; and the 
one dollar per week that remained, after the chil- 
dren’s board was paid, made us quite comfortable as 
to calico and little shoes, 

I was not unmindful of the many favors and kind 
deeds we received from our. dusky friends; yet an 
Indian settlement is not exactly the place where one 
would choose to bring up children, so I went back to 
New Bedford. I hired two rooms, in a pleasant 
house on Acushnet Heights, whose windows, looking 
to the south, gave us a view of the harbor—the ship- 
ping—the long bridge leading over to Fair Haven, 
and its white cottages shining through the trees. 
When the sun set, we could see the highlands on the 
Cape, lying purple in its light across Buzzard’s Bay; 
and Miriam used to fall asleep counting the revolu- 
tions of Gay Head light, winking like a great eye in 
the distant horizon. 

I taught music, I gave lessons in fancy work; like 
Mr. Matthew Pocket, I “read with those who had 
lacked opportunities or neglected them, and re-fur- 
bished divers others for special occasions,” looked af- 
ter the accounts of sailors’ wives, and wrote letters 
for those who could not do it for themselves. 

In every person’s memory, I suppose there is a cer- 
tain period of life that stands out in relief against 
the checkered background of his other days, to which 
he looks back tenderly, perhaps half regretfully, say- 
ing, “I was so happy then!” With one, it is child- 
hood, with another, school-days; with yet another, 
the spring-time of love which quickened every pulse 
of my being. With me, those days of toil at New 
Bedford seem now the golden ones of my life. I find 
myself ever looking back as to the dearest picture in 
memory, to the long, lonely walks up the county 
road, after an evening lesson, perhaps in storm and 
darkness, when I watched, growing nearer and 
nearer, the windows of our chamber, where the 
light, shining through petunias and heliotropes, 
showed little heads, with chubby hands on each side, 
shading away the light, that eager eyes might peep 
out into the gloom to find me. 

Year after year went by, and my children grew up 
bright and healthy. Yute was in the high school, and 
Miriam attended the academy. We lived plainly, 
and I economized to the last cent in my own expenses, 
that I might dress them so that they should not feel 
inferior to their companions; and I was happy. To 
be sure, Yute played truant sometimes, broke the 
neighbors’ windows playing ball, stoned their tabby- 
cats, tore his clothes, broke his slates and lost his 
grammurs—came home with his eyes blackened in 
some desperate schoolboy encounter, and ran him- 
self in all manner of perils by fire and water; but he 
was generous and affectionate, industrious and ambi- 
tious, always thoughtful of me, and never refusing 
to take any part of what boys contemptuously call 
woman’s work,” when he could lighten my burden. 
And though Miriam often tried me as only mothers, 
who have daughters anywhere from ten to fourteen 
can understand, she grew.a helpful little housewife, 
and cheered me with her daily unfolding loveliness. 

One night, when I came home, I found Yute look- 
ing quite grave, and, as I opened the closet to hang 
away my shawl and bonnet, I saw, on a shelf, all his 
school-books in a row. 

“Why, Yute!” I exclaimed. “What are all your 
books at home for?” 

He put his arms around me, pulled me down in a 
chair, and, drawing my head back, kissed my fore- 
head, and said: 

“Tt means, dear old sis, that-I’ve left school.” 
“Left school! What for? Odear!” And visions 
of expulsion and public disgrace flashed before my 
eyes. : 

“T’ve taken a place in a store. Reason why? I’ve 
got too old to be gentleman at large and you slaving 
about all the time for me; so you needn’t shake your 
dear old head, and look so sorry. I’m going to earn 
something myself now.” 

“Tf I might be so bold, Mr. Eutychus Drake, how 
much salary do you get?” 

“ Sixty dollars.” 

“Sixty dollars!” cried I, with mingled contempt 
and indignation. .“ What’s sixty dollars, in compar- 
ison with your next year’s schooling?” 

“Sixty dollars is no small sum, when you have to 
earn it, Dora; and if I do nicely, I shall have double 
next year.” 

“Next year, too?” 

“Yes, and every other year.” 

“But where is your education, and all your fine 
future gone?” 

“ Well, I know—lI’ve thought it all over. Don’t 
let’s talk about it, Dora. I’d rather shovel on the rail- 
road, than have you work so, year after year—” And 





In winter I “ popped” corn, or initiated them into 
the mysteries of “ cat’s-cradle,” and tucked them in 
their little bed under the roof, where the pattering of | 
the rain seemed to constantly remind us of our in- | 
door comfort, and then sat down to my sewing, with | 
as complete a sense of contentment and happiness as 
ever falls to our earthly lot, I believe. 

To be sure, I was often lonely, and sometimes my 
desire for reading took hold of me like an intolerable H 





thirst; but some one, I never knew who, sent me | 
Harper’s Magazine, 


and when I could live no longer | him, as I was getting breakfast, knife in one hand, 


here his disappointment gut the upper hand of his 
philosophy and his pride, and a great gulp behind me 
made me turn round, and I caught Mr. Eutychus 
Drake, A&t. 14, crying like a baby. 

However, I did not undertake fo argue the matter 
with him, knowing by experierice that he was as stub- 
born in his determinations as any mule. I went to 
bed in no enviable state of mind, and lay awake half 
the night, planning to circumvent this new freak. 

“ Yute,” said 1, next morning, turning suddenly to 








and loaf in the other, as if my forth-coming proposi- 
tion were an immediate inspiration, “if I could get 
sixty dollars next year, without working fur it, would 
you go to school?” 

“Tf you could get Aladdin’s lamp, sis, I’d go to 
school as long as you'd wish, and to college, beside.” 

‘“**A penny saved is a penny earned,’ isn’t it?” was 
my next highly original proposition. 

“ Why—yes—but—” And Yute looked at the fur- 
niture and the breakfast, at me, and then at a long 
darn on his jacket-sleeve, with most provoking sig- 
nificance. 

“O, not so, you simpleton!” said I, half angrily; 
“but if we could save our rent and fuel—” 

Yute pretended toread from the paper in his hand: 


“Apartments to let. Inquire of Debbie Drake.” 
“Wanted.—A powerful buriing-glass, and an appara- 
tus for concentrating moonbeams. DEBBIE DRAKE.” 


‘Now quit your nonsense, will you? for I’m in 
earnest. You know the old stone house on Pleasant 
street, that has been vacant ever since we’ve lived 
here? One can have rent and fuel, if they will live 
there.” 

“That’s splendid.” said Miriam; “such a great 
yard and lots of big, empty rooms to play in! Can't 
I have a party my birthday, Dora?” 

“ Regular old sepulchre,” said Yute; “damp and 
mouldy, I’ll bet—haunted, into the bargain, they 
say.” 

“Pshaw! Any house that stands vacant a year, 
always gets that name. They’d say Aunt Prudie 
Francis’s hen-house was haunted, if there should be 
a twelve-months’ hiatus in the cackling there.” 

“Can you get it?” 

** Will you go to school this year, if IT can?” 

“Yes. But, Dora, the next year will be just the 
same, and I shall feel just as bad to leave.” 

“T guess Providence will provide,” said Miriam, 
decidedly, with mouth half full of bread and butter. 

One month later, we were comfortably settled in 
the south wing of the oid house. I ought to have 
premised that this same house belonged to the heirs 
of a famous old Captain Clymer, who used to sail out 
of New Bedford, in the latter part of the last century. 
His voyages were always successful, and in those 
days, when the captain’s was the lion’s share in the 
whaling profits, it was no wonder that he grew rich 
rapidly, adding ship to ship, and real estate to real 
estate, until he was called the wealthiest man in 
town. After his last voyage, he built this house—a 
great granite pile of four stories, with long, three- 
storied wings extending north and south. Here, 
among the wonders he had gathered from every land, 
he sat down to enjoy himself with his children and 
the guests with whom he filled his chambers. But 
one night, the messenger, who, soon or late, comes 
to us all, came unexpectedly, and summoned him to 
appear before his Owner, to settle the account of his 
life-voyage. No will could be found, although his 
lawyer testified to making one, and two of his friends 
to witnessing it. The estate had never been settled, 
and the state of feeling between the heirs was as 
amicable as such a condition of affairs usually 
produces. 

The house, with its curious furnishings, stood for 
years without a tenant, and one and another of its 
treasures had been picked away by the descendants, 
till only a few massive pieces of furniture, that it gave 
one the back-ache to look at, and the portraits of the 
old captain and his wife, painted on panels in the 
large drawing-room, were left to tell of former glory. 
Then, when the heirs would have compromised mat- 
ters sufficiently to rent it, no one would hire, for it 
was said thut ghostly pedestrians had walked up and 
down its range of rooms so long, that they claimed 
right of way,.and would not be dislodged. 

We established ourselves very comfortably in the 
south wing, and Yute and Miriam greatly enjoyed 
chasing each other th>-=gh the empty rooms, and 
running among the dusty barrels and chests in the 
attic. 

I may as well confess that I am something of a 
coward, though nobody believes it, because I am 
ashamed to show it, and because I have either self- 
control or curiosity enough, usuallyto investigate 
whatever alarms me. The first few nights I slept in 
the Clymer house (if, indeed, I did sleep), I lay like 
a.great polype, with every tentacle extended to catch 
the slightest indication of a goblin invasion, nestled 
close to Miriam, and thanked my stars that I was not 
alone. But, as I heard none of the traditionary 
knockings, stampings, clanking of chains, or heart- 
tending groans, I soon gave up my vigils, and “ lay 
me down in peace to sleep.” 

“ Don’t cry till you are out of the woods,” says the 
old adage, wisely. Four weeks from the day we 
moved, I worked wiusually hard, went to bed early, 
and quickly dropped asleep, sleeping so soundly that 
I did not even hear Miriam come to bed. Some time 
in the night I heard a faini wail, and, looking toward 
the foot of the bed, I saw, in the narrow slip of moon- 
light shining through a crack in the shutter, a little 
naked infant. When I first opened my eyes, it was 
crying, but as soon as I became fully conscious of its 
presence, it began to spring, torsing its little arms, 
and smiling. As I looked atitclosely, I saw that two 
faintly-defined hands supported it under its arms. It 
stretched out its hands to me, and retreated towards 
the door that led into the main part of the house. 
Then, as I did not follow, it began crying softly, then 
came back to the foct-board, there smiling and coax- 
ing me to follow it, then retreating to the door, and 
weeping as before, when I would not. How many 
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times this was repeated, I cannot tell. Finally, 
Miriam turned, and threw her arms over me, mut- 
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tering, “‘ Dora,” and it vanished, nor did I see it again 
that night. 


One grows brave in the sunshine, and the next day 

I reasoned the mystery away very satisfactorily to 

myself. I was tired; I had eaten a hearty supper— 

there was nothing strange in my having bad dreams, 

from which Miriam’s touch had wakened me. All 

this was very fine while the daylight lasted, but dark- 

ness brought a fear of its repetition, And sure enough, 

it was repeated that night, and many others, always 

after I had been asleep, so that in the morning I could 

not decide whether it was a dream or a dreadful real- 
ity, nor could [, though I tried several times, keep 
awake the night through. 

We become accustomed to almost everything, and 
after several nights I ceased to feel any emution save 
curiosity. Then one night I noticed that the hands 
supporting the child grew more distinct, so much so 
that I saw they were a man’s hands, small and deli- 
cate, but with the large joints and full veins that 
mark the hand masculine, The next night, I could 
see the arms, to which shirt-sleeves clung as if wet, 
and from them rolled drops of water that shone like 
brilliants, as they fell towards the floor. Night by 
night the figure grew out of the gloom, as 1 have 
seen photographs develop from a dark background, 


rockweed and kelp tangled in his hair and clothes, 
stood before me. 


spoke: 


safe; only come.” 


crown. 


‘in the parlor. 
hands, and pointing to the babe, she said, continually 


O, take pity on my distress, and come.” 


innocence was my only safeguard. 


left hand, said, sharply: 
**Go aloft!” 


till a young man, all dripping with water, and with | 


He also fell back to the door, beck- 
oning tome most earnestly. Finally, one night, he 


“O, wont you come? It is all my fault. You are 


But I kept stillin bed, and by day kept my own 
counsel, and brought all the strength of my reason 
and will to bear against this strange phantasmagoria. 
But I grew pale and thin, and my head ached as 
though I were undergoing the torture of the iron 


Next came the old lady, whose portrait still hung 
She was weeping; and, wringing her 


“ Once they were like that, and loved each other. 
Icrept closer to my little sister, feeling that her 


At last, in stepped old Captain Clymer himself, in 
a “ dread-naught’” jacket, with a queer old tarpaulin 
on his head, and in his right hand he carried a mar- 
line-spike. He looked at me a moment, and, making 
an authoritative gesture toward the door with his 


but think of promising to follow a goblin through a 
lonely castle of a house, in the weird hours of dark- 
ness, and you can imagine how every nerve and fibre 
in your mortal frame might quiver, and cold sweat 
trickle down your face and limbs, as it did on mine. 
My terror became xo great, that I lost my conscious- 
ness. When I came to myself, I heard Miriam sob- 
bing somewhere, and saw Yute bathing my head 
with ice-water, and turning up his face, with a ques- 
tioning anguish in it, tothe doctor, our next-door 
neighbor. He was discoursing to the student at his 
elbow, in an undertone, somewhat after this manner: 


“Considerable cerebral disturbance. Phrenitis to 
be apprehended—over-exertion, mental and physical 
—pulse—well—say— ninety-eight — Conium — deple- 
tion, unless better symptoms within twenty-four 
hours.” (To Yute)—‘ See that your sister’s head is 
kept cool—bathe her feet in warm water, and apply 
mustard paste.” 

A kind neighbor came in, who comforted the chil- 
dren, and nursed ine carefully, and though the band 
round my head seemed crushing it in its clasp, I 
never lost sight ef my surroundings, or the ordeal I 
was to pass through when the night came. I refused 
my neighbor’s offer to watch with me, and telling 
Yute to roll the sofa into my room, so that he and 
Miriam might be together while I was away, I laid 
my head back on the pillow, and resigned myself to 
my fate. 

*T am ready,” said the captain. 

“So am 1; God help me!” I said, getting up, and, 
mechanically putting on my slippers, wrapped a 
shawl about me, and went out after my guide. 

The way grew light, as we passed along, and, with 
an attention that would seem incompatible with the 
deadly fear that possessed me, I noticed each spot on 
the walls, and every crack and nail-head in the floor, 
while every breath 1 drew was a prayer. On we 
went, through the long hall, up the stairs, and 
turned. 
“Another flight,” said the captain, then gliding 
through the chambers, till he reached the extreme 
northern one. 

** Push aside those fire-boards,” said he. 
I did so, and saw a little door I had never discovered. 
** Open that door.” 
I obeyed, and the light streamed in from behind us, 
and I saw a low, unfinished loft, which proved to be 
that of the northern wing—the wings being one story 
less in height than the house itself—and there were 
three planks laid from the door to tlre further end. 
“Come!” said the ghost, getting down and crawling 
in on all fours, which was the only way of getting in. 


nearly eaten away by rust, and on the inside was 

written ‘‘ Henry Clymer.” Then a something—wrap- 

ped in an old piece of linen that dropped to pieces as 

we attempted to unroll it, and that something within 

was a baby’s skel>ton, in an imperfect state. Then 

several bundles of letters, addressed to Captain Phil- 

ip Clymer, and lastly, the long-missing will. 

I told Yute the whole story, which he seemed to 

regard as fabulous, until 1 told him what he dreamed 

the night he was so much startled. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, with a prolonged whistle 

running throug the whole gamut of astonishment. 

“T believe every word of Anne Ratcliffe’s stories, 

now—and Monk Lewis and the Castle of Otranto into 
the bargain. But how did you keep it to yourself so 
long, or dare to go after the terrible thing? There! 

I don’t believe it! What are you going to do with 

it?” 

* That is the most sensible thing you've said. I’m 
going to notify the heirs that it is found.” 

Monday, I wrote to the lawyer who managed the 
estate, and he summoned the heirs. Two lived in 
New Bedford, and one in Taunton, and children of 
immediate heirs who were dead, came from Boston 
and New York. They all met in my sitting-room, 
where I told them my story, and gave them the box. 
The alarm lest some dreadful deed had been thus 
concealed, was quickly dispelled by the oldest living 
brother, who was a physician. 

“ Why, that isa case of dissecting instruments I lost 
when I was a student! Cousin Horace wasa student 
with me, and we had that north chamber for our 
room, and one night we got a subject—this thing, I 
suppose. The next day, we went down to Ponagan- 
sett, fishing, and Horace was drowned; and I never 
could find case or subject, which he had hidden, ac- 
cording to agreement, lest some of you children 
might get hold of it.” 

As may be imagined, I did not lack fur either neces- 
sities or luxuries during my long convalescence, and 
when the weather grew warmer, I enjoyed many a 
ride to the *“* Head of the River,” and round the Point 
Road; and one night I was visited by a large “ sur- 
prise party ” of Clymers. There was much fun and 
feasting, and at the long table, improvised for the oc- 
casion in the drawing-room, I was still further *‘ sur- 
prised” by receiving a formal speech from Doctor 
Clymer, as rambling and inappropriate as such 
speeches usually are; but the point of his discourse, 
and a very strong point it was, too, was the flourish 
whereby he deposited in my hands a little book, en- 
titled ‘‘ Deborah Drake in account with the New Bed- 
ford Institution for Savings,” which declared that in- 
stitution to be my debtor, to the amount of five 


a silent tongue in your head, and leave everything to 


Andin and out he went, time after time, always 
with.the same short order. Captain Clymer may 
have been the pink of politeness when in the flesh, 
but if so, his manners have sadly deteriorated since 
that last voyage of his across the Styx, for when he 
came the next night, he shook his marline-spike at 
me, and said, in a tone gruff as a fierce nor’wester: 

“Blast your figure-head! Why don’t you obey 
orders ?”” 

Now this roused at last a little temper in me, and 
I had no sooner arrived at that state of mind, the ar- 
ticulate interpretation of which is, ‘I wont,” than 
the phantom smiled sardonically, and glided through 
the door opening into our sitting-room—a course 
neither he nor his companions had taken before. A 
moment elapsed, and he returned, with the same 
wicked look on his face. A cold hand was laid on my 
shoulder. I turned, and there stood Yute in the 
moonlight, as pale as his white night-shirt, his eye- 
balls dilated to their widest capacity, and cold drops 

breaking out all over his face and hands. 

‘““Whatis the matter?” I asked, though " knew 
only too well. 

*T had such a terrible dream, Dora—and it don’t 
hardly seem like a dream, either:” and he trembled 
in every limb. ‘“ Let me lie down by you?” 

I put my arms around him, and re-assured him by 
saying that he had overtired himself skating, prob- 
ably, or perhaps he had been sleeping in a position 
that affected his circulation; and he soon slept with 
his head on my arm, as calmly as Miriam on the other 
side. And, counting their full, even respirations, I 
dropped asleep again, in spite of my dreadful experi- 
ence. I woke with a start, and there stood the shad- 
owy captain. 

“ Yes, it was I,” he said, answering my unspoken 
query; “‘and that one will be next,” pointing to 

Miriam, “if you don’t come along,” he said, winding 

up with an oath consigning my eyes to a place where 

it is said the thermometer never falls below zero. “I 

tell you you wont be hurt,” he continued, after a 

pause. 

A thought arose in my mind as to the consequences, 
if I did not obey, 
** You can’t stay here, if you don’t,” said the shade, 




















with an oath. 

“Will it be any better, if I make the attempt, I 
wonder?” was the next thought. 

“Yes; I give you my word of honor as a ghost,” 
was the answer, though I had not spoken a word, 
“that you shall hereatter sleep in peace, if you will 
follow me.” 

T lay still, and thought of all the circumstances that 
held me, like a flyin a spider’s-web—how willful 
Yute was; how my health was failing; how poor we 
were, and how comfortable the sixty dollars thus 
gained made us—and perhaps, more than all, was an 
indefinable instinct, like an unrelenting fate, driving 
me to dare the worst—and I said, audibly: 

“ Yes.” 

“When?” said the shade. 

‘*To-morrow night.” 


ing, and take out that box.” 


strength I had; my hand slipped, and 1 fell back 


| chamber. 


When we had reached the wall, he said: _ 
“ Put your right hand under that side of the floor- 


I fook hold of it, and pulled with what little 


against the sharp edge of a rafter. There was a 
whirling confusion, succeeded by utter darkness; 
then a sensation of pain, and a warm bath poured 
down over my face and hands, which I was not long 
in deciding was my own blood. I tried to creep back 
to the door, but it seemed an interminable distance, 
and I grew faint from loss of blood. I reached out 
and gathered a handful of the cobwebs I had noticed 
as we entered, and staunched its flow. The band 
around my head grew loose, and I sat patiently, rest- 
ing, and waiting tur the morning. 
1 think I dozed; for when 1 heard my name called, 
and lifted’ my tace from my knees, I saw the light 
glimmering through the low door, and heard voices 
approaching, which I recognized as belonging to 
Yute and the doctor. I made haste to crawl out of 
my den, and was just emerging, as they entered the 


“Thank God!” ejaculated Yute, with a great sob 
of relief; and then he burst intoan uncontrollable fit 
of laughter. 
I have no doubt that I presented a comical appear- 
ance, begrimmed as I was with blood and dirt, my 
nightgown a mop-rag and my shawl a duster, my 
hair hanging over my eyes, and one slipper gone. 
“Ah, doctor,” cried I, “‘ haven’t I undergone deple- 
tion with a vengeance?” x 
I was really better; my headache was gone, and I 
only suffered from great prostration. That night, 
undisturbed by dreams or apparitions, I slept calmly 
asaninfant. The cause of this blessed exemption, I 
leave as a question for discussion between the medi- 
cal faculty and the spiritualists. 
The next day was Sunday, and Miriam went to 
church, while Yute remained with me. 
“*Yute,” I said, when we were alone, “ will you do 
a favor for me?” 
“Yes, to be sure, if it’s anything I can do.” 
“T want you to take the lantern, and go to the fur- 
ther end of that place where I was,and put your 
hand under the right side ot the floor, and get the 
box you will find there. You need not look so wild— 
I’m as sane as you are. See how cool my head is, 
and how calmly my pulse beats.” 
* But I don’t believe there is any box there, sis.” 
TI don’t know as there is, Yute; but I believe there 
is, and that it is very important to somebody, and if 
you will go, it will be a great satisfaction to me, if 
nothing more.” 
He consented to indulge me in what he thought a 
sick fancy, and soon returned, bringing the box. It 
was about eighteen inches in length, and ten in 
breadth, made from some very hard foreign wood, 
and had a sliding cover. Yute brushed off the dust, 
pulled out the reluctant lid, and rested the open box 
on the arm of my rocking-chair, while I examined its 
contents. First, there was a little morocco case of 


thousand dollars. That was five years ago. Yute 
has been in ccllege three years, and next July, when 
you read the commencement exercises of a certain 
university, not far from Boston, you will probably 
find him masquerading in print (according to the 
time-honored custom of that institution) as Eutychus 
Anas. 


ing some one to take care of, that-when my children 
went away, I could not be contented at home, so I 
came to Washington to find happiness—where I know 


Miriam is at boarding-school in Norton. 
As for me—I had been so. long accustomed to hay- 


it can only be found—in a life of constant toil and 
usefulness, j 


AN ESCAPE FROM BRIGANDS. 


An Englishman engaged in the superintendence of 
some mines belonging to the late Duke of Parma, was 
informed one morning by his servant that a man 
wished to see him, who declined mentioning his busi- 
ness to any one buthimself. Being much engaged at 
the moment, he felt half unwilling to admit him, but, 
at last concluded todoso. The Italian stated that 
he was in possession of information that would prob- 
ably save him from being robbed, if not murdered, 
but that, before disclosing it, he required to be paida 
certain sum, which he named. This proposition v 
at once declined; but Mr. M. told him he would he 
him some trifling gratuity, and if in the end his sus- 
picions turned out to be well founded, and his story 
proved to be correct, be should be rewarded liberally. 
To this the man assented, adding: 
* You are an Englishman, and I can trust your 
word; and now listen, and judge whether I speak 
truly. You propose to visit the mines at ——,on the 
8th of this month. You have engaged Beppo 
Quattrini’s vettura and horses, and he himself is to 
drive you, and you will carry with youso many hun- 
dred scudi, for payment of wages now in arrears.” 
**]t is true,” replied Mr. M., that 1 am going to 
the mines on the day you name, and also that I have 
engaged Beppo Quattrini and his carriage, and that 
I may possibly have some money with me, though 
what interest this may have for you, I cannot 
imagine.” 
** Listen, signor! On reaching a stone bridge some 
distance from Parma, three men will attack the car- 
riage, and Beppo will offer no resistance. You willbe 
robbed, and probably murdered, for dead men tell no 
tales. And’ now, does the signor think my story 
worthy of credit?” 
*‘ Not in the least.” The signor was not to be mov- 
ed by such a tale. With an Englishman’s cgol disbe- 
lief in danger, and dislike of being forced into a ludi- 
crous position, and swindled by an adventurer work- 
ing on his fears through a clever story, he pooh-pooh’d 
‘the whole affair, and dismissed his informant. 
That night he dined with the grand duke, and 
mentioned casually his visitor of the morning. The 
prefect of police was at the table, and when dinner 
was over, he drew him aside, and assured him that 








“You may be satisfied every word the rascal said 
is true; but you need not trouble yourself about the 
matter. Continue your preparations as before; keep 


me,” 

The morning arrived, and Beppo drew up his horses 
at Mr. M.’s, where the prefect had previously called, 
and given his instructions. 

“You will take a gend’arme, whom I shall send 
you, as your valet, and he will ride beside the coach- 
man; at the nearest village two more will be in wait- 
ing, who will enter the carriage, and accompany you 
to the mines.” 

The start was made. Beppo dared ‘not object to 
the companionship of the servant, who, as they ap- 
proached the village indicated, drew a pistol, and 
placed it at his ear. 

“ Listen, bricone’ you are sold; you are a dead 
man! If you wink so much as an eyelid, 1 will blow 
your brains out, maladetio.” 

As they approached the fatal bridge, three men, 
armed to the teeth, rushed from their ambush; one 
of them seized the horses, but was fired at by the 
man on the box, and mortally wounded, though at 
the moment he succeeded in making good his escape. 
The two other miscreants made a dash at the doors 
of the carriage, and were instantly shot dead by the 
men inside. The coachman got off in the end more 
easily than he deserved; and it is to be hoped, for 
the good credit of Englishmen, that Mr. M. discover- 
ed and rewarded the man who had given the warn- 
ing, and undoubtedly saved him from certain death. 
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Origin of the Term “‘ Blue-Stocking.”’ 

This term, which is applied in ridicule to pedantic 
literary ladies, has rather a singular origin. Boswell 
relates that in 1781 it was the fashion for ladies to 
form evening assemblies, in order to participate in 
the conversation of learned literary and ingenious 
men. One of the most celebrated talkers, on these 
occasions, was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore 
blue stockings. He was so very popular, and his ab- 
sence from these gatherings was so much regretted, 
that it was frequently said, ““We can do nothing 
without the blue stockings.” The term was after- 
wards applied to this and other similar clubs, and 
then to the ladies who attended them, and still later 
was used in its present sense. The most famous 
‘Blue Stocking Club” was that which met at Mrs. 
Montague’s, and was sometimes attended by Doctor 
Johnson, and which has been immortalized by Han- 
nah Moore, in her poem of the “ Bas Bleu.” 





Moving Photographs. 

M. Claudet, by an adaptation of the Phenakistocope 
—the Thormatrope toy improved—has made moving 
photographs. The well-known fact that the retina 
retains an impression a short but still appreciable 
time, and that a second impression being given, a 
subtle mental action (possibly only physical) connects 
the two by supplying the “‘ missing link,” is the prin- 
ciple of the new arrangement. A portrait of a figure 
striking and of another receiving a blow, when rap- 
idly opened and closed before the eye opposite which 
they are placed, take the appearance of actual mo- 
tion in M. Claudet’s process, which promises to be a 
popular and novel arrangement of the photographic 
art. 


Coal-Gas. 

When coal-gas is ignited, the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere first combines with the hydrogen of the hydro- 
carbons, either gaseous or sufficiently volatile to as- 
sume a gaseous form, so as to produce water. Whilst 
a part of the carbon of these hydro-carbons combines 
with the oxygen to produce carbonic acid, the other 
portions of carbon float in the mass of ignited gaseous 
matters, and reach a sufficient temperature to radiate 
light in all directions. It follows, therefore, that the 
richer the coal-gas is in hydro-carbons, sw the com- 
position of which enters a large proportion of carbon, 
the more brilliant will be the flame. 








Cotton versus Linen. 4 

A Professor Boettger has discovered the means, by 
the .aid of chemistry, of recognizing the presence of 
cotton in linen fabrics. He takes a piece of the sus- 
pected cloth, about two inches by three-quarters of 
an inch, and, after having unravelled both weft and 
warp, plunges it into an alcoholic solution of analine 
and. fuchsine. The superfluous coloring matter is 
removed by washing the piece of cloth thus dyed 
several times in water. If, while it is still wet, it be 
placed in a saucer containing ammonia, the cotton 
fibres will i diately b discolored, while those 
of linen will preserve a fine red color. 








Chinese System of Bronzing. 

The Chinese are said to bronze their copper vessels, 
by taking two ounces of verdigris, two ounces of cin- 
namon, five ounces of sal ammoniac, and five ounces 
of alum, all in powder, making these into a paste 
with vinegar, and spreading it upon the surface of 
the article, which should be previously brightened. 
The article is then held over a fire till it becomes 
uniformly heated; then it is cooled, washed and dried. 
It thus receives one, two, or several such coats, until 
the desired color is obtained. Ar addition of sul- 
phate of ,copper to the mixture makes the color 








instruments—forceps, knives, scissors and hooks— 








Now “yes” is a very easy word to say, generally, 


such a warning was not to be lightly disregarded. 


chestnut-brown. 
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THRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











In Spain, the most popular of all the public amuse- 
ments is the bull-fight, which was introduced by the 
Moors. Every town of prominence, and every city in 
the kingdom has an arena, which is in some instances 
furnished with great magnificence. On the day ap- 
pointed for the fights the people flock here to witness 
the sport. The bulls are turned out, one by one, into 
the arena, and there engage in an exciting contest 
with skillful horsemen armed with long lances. The 
torment of the bull ends only with his death, before 
which, however, he frequently destroys two or three 
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horses, and sometimes one or more of his tormentors. 
On some days a8 many as thirty bulls are killed in 
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The largest bay in the United States is the Chesa- 
peake. It enters Virginia between Cape Charles and 
Cape Henry, and extends almost to the northern 
limits of Maryland. It is about two hundred miles 
long, and from four to fifty miles wide. There is a 
sufficient depth of water for ships of the largest size 
to ascend almost to the mouth of the Susquehanna. 





at 63 Congress Street, Boston, 
$2.00 for six months. 
copies, 10 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

On the 7th of April, President Johnson addressed a 
circular to the heads of the various Government De- 
partments, which must meet with the approval of 
every one. After declaring it eminently right and 
proper that the Government should give some substan- 


and sailors, particularly those who have been disabled 
by wounds received or diseases contracted in the line 


ond, that in all promotions in said Departments and 
the several branches of the public service connected 
therewith, such persons shall have preference, when 
equally eligible and qualified, over those who have 
not faithfully and honorably served in the land or 
naval forces of the United States.” ; 


the Union armies, and the sailors of the navy, have 
had to resort to all kinds of expedients to earn a bare 
subsistence. Many of them have been forced to per- 
form the most menial offices in order to keep body 
and soul together, and some have had to put pride in 
their pockets, and actually beg from house to’ house 
for a few cents to buy a lodging or a meal. Almost 
every day we see men in the honored livery of their 
country, with that eloquent token of their patriotism, 
an empty, looped-up sleeve, forced to grind hand- 
organs and beat tamborines on the street corners for 
afew paltry pennies. These sights may be witnessed 
in any city in the land, while at the same time we 
have only to go to our custom-houses, post-offices, 
and various government departments to find fat, 
sleek and hearty men and boys, who never heard a 
hostile gun, or the whistle of a bullet, but who took 
good care to keep their precious bodies at home, oc- 
cupying places as clerks, messengers, porters and the 
like, to the exclusion of the men who have saved the 
country. 

Under our present system it is far bettor to be a 
relative of the honorable member from such a district 
than to bave Jeft an arm at Cold Harbor, or to have 
marched in triumph into Richmond. 

The people of the loyal States have been quick to 
condemn the Southerners for the care they have taken 
to provide for their disabled soldiers, and the deter- 
mination they have shown to give them the prefer- 
ence above all others; but, instead of condemning 
them, we think the loyal men of the North will profit 
by their example. 1tis a shame that our soldiers 
have been so neglected. Our pecple owe them adebt 
that can never be discharged, and thus far they have 
been too negligent of their duty. 

It is no disgrace to the brave man that he is com- 
pelled to adopt an avocation at which his martial 
pride revolts, but it is a shame,a burning shame, that 
the people for whom he has done so much should al- 
low him to be placed in such a position. 

We think our people have been more influenced by 
carelessness than by a desire to wrong “the boys in 
blue,” and we hope that the course of tha President, 
which will compel a change of policy as far as the 
Goverument is concerned, will recall individuals to a 
proper sense of their duty, and that hereafter the 
blue coat will not cover a single applicant for charity 
in all this broad land. 


a > 


BRUTAL AMUSEMENTS. 

There was in England, till the close of the reign of 
George LV., a barbarous and brutal exhibition, which 
was very popular with the people, and was known 
as bull-baiting. A bull was chained to a post bya 
ring passed through the nose. This allowed him to 
rush around in a circle, but prevented him from 
breaking loose. A number of bull-dogs were then 
let in, and a fight immediately ensued between these 
savage beasts and the infuriated bull. The latter bad 
the disadvantage of being compelled to engage in the 
contest to defend himself, whether he desired it or not. 
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invariably in advance: Single | the great rivers of Virginia and Maryland, which 





Itis provided with numerous small bays, some of 
which are called rivers, and receives the waters of 


enter it through broad, deep estuaries. It abounds 
in the most delightful qualities of the wild duck, and 
is the best fish and oyster region in the Union. It is 


NEXT WEEE’S PAPER. 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“THE WELL IN THE ROCK,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 
“JUNE AND DECEMBER,” by Miss Amanda M. 
Hale. 
“THE STORM CHILD,” by Mary A. Lowell. 
“CAPTAIN ALICK’s LEGACY,” by M. T. Caldor. 
“A NIGHT AT THE CASINO,” by James Franklin 
Fitts. 
“A LEGEND OF FAIR HAVEN,” by James D. 
M’Cabe, Jr. 
“MATTHEW WIGGIn’s PorouN,” by Barbara 
Broome. 
“Muaains’s LOBSTER TRAP,” by George Bancroft 
Griffith. 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 
“THE WORLD ANDI,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 
“ DAYDREAMS,” by Lucille Howard. 
“CHANGE,” by August Bell. 





Rew Publicutions. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. A Novel. By Victor 
Hugo. 155 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


Judged by the standard of “ Les Mise: ables,” this 
last production is not equal to the genius of its 


subject to sudden and violent storms, but this is 
remedied by the numerous snug anchorages which 


. . yEN' 2 N DAVIDGER. Seven- 
The Chesapeake is the most beautiful sheet of water | 72" ARYENTURES or ReunEN Dav: 
in the New World, and the attractiveness of the view 


author. Yet taken simply as a separate work of fic- 
tion, it is fascinating in the extreme. Only Victor 
Hugo could have written it. 


teen Years and Four Months Captive among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. Bv James Greenwood. Illus- 


and in so doing trod heavilv on the gouty foot of his 
tormentor, who, while screwing up his face intoa 
horrible expression of pain, dared not give vent toa 
sound. The officer meantime made gocd his retreat 
—a wicked delight in the sufferings of the courtly 
personage comforting him for his own disasters and 
breaches of court etiquette. 





BUCKWHEAT. 

The buckwheat is supposed to be a native of Asia, 
and is called by the French, “Saracen wheat,” as it 
is believed that the Moors introduced it into Spain, 
It grows in poor soil, and farmers generally plant it 
in localities that are not fertile enough for other 
crops. It grows very rapidly, and is sensitive to cold. 
It is reaped before it is all ripe, in order to save it 
from frost. It does not exhaust the soil by its quick 
growth, an its dense shade effectually prevents the 
growth of weeds. It is frequently turned into the 
ground as a fertilizer, and is in some districts grown 
exclusively for that purpose. It furnishes an excel- 
lent food for horses, being superior to oats, and when 
given to hens, is very efficacious in making them lay 
eggs. In the United States and England, thé flour 





tial proof of its care for the brave men who have so is heightened by the busy scene which it presents. 
nobly risked their liveson the land and sea for its On a fair day we have frequently counted over one 
preservation, the President orders, “First, that in hundred sail in sight from a given point, and upon 
the appointment to office in the several Executive | °"°® cocnsion during the Mek hehe ved wrt sllneoe Ay a 
Departments of the general government, and the dred and tifty vessels of all kinds in sight near the 
various branches of the public service connected with mouth of the Potomac. 
the said Departments, preference shall be given to 
such meritorious and honorably discharged soldiers 


of duty, a8 may possess proper qualifications. Sec- Gsed by the fents as an oint 


sine, the people using olive and other oils in its place. 
We are heartily glad to see this. Since the close of | ©" 
the war large numbers of the discharged soldiers of The butter trade of the United States ts very large, 





BUTTER. 
This substance, which we regard as a delicacy, was 
t for the body. 
Plutarch relates that a Spartan lady once visited 
Berevice, the wife of Dejotarus, and that the former 
smelt so strongly of sweet ointment, and the latter of 
butter, that neither could endure the other. At the 
present day, in some of the countries of Southern 
Europe, butter is sold by the apothecaries as a medi- 





and is increasing every year. As fur back as the year 
1850, it amounted in value to fifty million one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars in value. The 
State of New York produces about one-fourth of the 
whole amount made. In the year 1855, the total 


and ninety-three thousand and seventy-three and a 
half pounds, of which amount seven counties pro- 
duced twenty-three millions of pounds. The increas- 
ing wealth and population of the Union is met every 
year by a corresponding increase in the amount of 
butter produced and consumed, for in no other coun- 
try are the people such butter eaters as in this. 





AN EXTENSIVE WEDDING. 
Miss Julia Green, daughter of a millionaire, was 
married in New York recently, to a young lawyer 
from Troy. The dresses of the bride and her six maids 
were elegant beyond description. The bride worea 
white satin dress, very full skirt, trimmed with heavy 
point lace; a long, flowing Jace veil, and orange buds 
and blossoms in her hair. Her neck was encircled 
with a beautiful diamond necklace, and diamonds 
glittered in her ears and on her fingers. Her maids, 
six in number, were dressed in tarletan, fully trim- 
med, illusion veils, frosted oak leaves in their hair, and 
cow! ornaments. Rumors of the costliness of this 
wedding areas contradictory as some are extravagant; 
but we are told by persons well informed that the 
bride’s toilet cost nearly $15,000, while that of each of 
her maids was $7000, and was a present from the 
bride. Rumor also says that the fair bride receives 
$100,000 from each of her parents as a wedding 
portion. 





Court CostuMES.—The queen held a full court at 
Buckingham Palace recently. Her majesty was 
dressed, as usual, in black, with a train trimmed with 
miniver and crape, and a Queen of Scots cap with a 
long veil, and brilliant with diamonds. The Princess 
of Wales, who is looking thin, had on a blue velvet 
train trimmed with silver blond, a petticoat of tulle 
over white silk trimmed with blue velvet bands, and 
a headdress of blue velvet, diamonds, feathers and 
veil. The two young princesses, Helena and Louise, 
wore trains of rich pink silk, petticoats of white tulle 
over white silk, trimmed with pink and white satin 
bows, and emerald, diamond, and pear! jewels. 





NEw Fun For CHILDREN.—The children who have 
got tired of collecting cents and postage stamps have 
adopted a mania for making collections of beans. 
The sources of supply are the provision and seed 
stores, and as many as forty-five varieties may be 
gathered. They are neatly arranged in paper boxes 
subdivided for the purpose, and with their wide dif- 








product of the State was ninety millions two hundred |: 


+ act on the important 


ference in color make « very pretty display. Ofcourse | exclaimed, in a tone of intense irritation, ‘Don’t 
a natural appendage to this collection is a bean- | turn your back on her majesty, sir.’ The poor offi- 
garden, in which the blossoms may be compared and | cer, thus admonished and baited on every side, al- 


trated. 344 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


The author of this little volume is, we believe, the 
same gentleman who has made himself so prominent 
by his workhouse adventures. The story is that of a 
young man who runs away to sea, is shipwrecked, 
and is finally captured by Borneo pirates, with whom 
he remains for seventeen years. The book is inter- 
esting from its novelty, and well written, though we 
are inclined to think the author has drawn largely 
upon his imagination for his incidents. It is written 
for the admirers of the Mayne Reid school, and is 
“just the thing” for them. Both of the above for 
sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, 
Boston. 
Honor Moy. 404 pp. Published by Ticknor & 
Fields, Bostong 
Honor Moy is published anonymously, and we 
think that in this the writer has acted with discre- 
tion. The story is insipid, and by its intense musical 
tone, becomes extremely dull to the general reader. 
It would make an excellent soporific for a hot sum- 
mer day. - 
LEIGHTON Court. A-Country-House Story. B. 


Henry Kingsley. 190 pp. Published b; icknor 
& Fields, Boston. . 


It is always a pleasure to read one of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s books, for he never fails to charm us by his 
freshness and originality. Leighton Court is a tale 
of English country lite, into which there is woven a 
love story, told with a power and skill that Mr. 
Kingsley has made peculiarly his own. It cannot 
fail to be successful, and we predict for it many 
friends. Both of the above for sale by the publishers. 
NEw Music.—Messrs. Adams & Co., 21 Bromfield 
street, have sent us the following new music, com- 
prising their latest publications :—“ Theré’s no such 
Girl as Sally,” words by Philandor Jones, ye Squire, 
music by F. Krupper; “Love never Sleeps,” song, 
words and music by L, H. Gurney; “ Lost Marguer- 
ite,” song, words by P.S. Vining, music by L. H. 
Gurney. For sale by the publishers. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 





nervous in anticipation of a first ‘‘drawing-room,” 
many gentlemen experience the feeling in an equal, 
if not greater, degree before their first levee. We re- 


certain military officer, who, after having gone heroi- 


some days before the event, he rushed wildly about 
from one friend to another, inquiring how he was to 
; and altl 
prepared for the part he was to perform, he felt very 
lk at ease as he’approached the royal presence. His 
name sounded like thunder in his ears as it was an- 





sir,” was the admonitory whisper; and accordingly 
he drupped on one knee as the queen extended her 
hand. 


hand, so graciously stretched out to him, poised in 
mid-air, like Mahomet’s coffin, he knew not, as with 
his mental faculties in one hopeless whirl he gazed 


sir,” was again sternly whispered, as an audible titter 
ran round the court circle—a sound in which the 
queen herself was irresistibly compelled to join, when 
the gallant officer, released from his doubts as to how 


so emphatic a kiss that the sound rang through the 
room. Hastily rising, he was about to retire with all 
speed, when an clderly court functionary behind him 
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rare specimens multiplied indefinitely. 


most lost patience as he stepped quickly backwards, 


At the queen’s drawing-room, if ladies are rather | endeavor to make it the 


member being very much amused at the exploits of a | matter in each number as most 


cally through the Crimean war, was presented to ~ me Pram, cone ntly its t ENTIRE 
her majesty the queen ata very crowded levee. For |pEiGINAL, anc not to be found in any other publication. 


HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHAkMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
h tolerably | to the Home Cigcie, THE CAMP, THE CounTING-Room, 
4 THE WoRKSHOP, and TH 


take place in June, and will be under the superin- 
tendence of Lieutenant Maury. The Scientific Amer- 
ican states, that in a mile of the cable now being 
manufactured, besides the Manilla which holds the 
composition, there are seven miles of copper wire, 
four miles of gutta-percha, ten miles of galvanized 
wire, and fifty miles of Manilla spun yarn. That is 
to say, again excluding the loose Manilla which laps 
the gutta-percha, in every mile of cable there are 
seventy-one miles of material. From this it is easy 
to form an idea of the immense amount of labor re- 
quired for the manufacture of the cable, which may 
after all go to Davy Jones again. 





THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

The Attorney General of the United States is the 
law-oflicer of the Government. He is required to 
give his advice and opinion upon points of law when- 
ever requested by the President, or the head of any 
department, in matters concerning any of their de- 
partments, and to conduct all suits in the Supreme 
Court, in which the United States are concerned. He 
is also a member of the cabinet. The position is 
usually filled by. some jurist selected for his eminent 
abilities, but it has frequently, to the great detriment 
of the country, been made the reward of mere politi- 
cal service. 





(" SEL¥Y-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
r 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG oF ovuR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
people can find time to 

eruse during the week, and that, tov, of the highest 
iterary excellence. Ali articles are prepared expressly 
uently its contents are ENTIRELY 


ALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 


E FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


made from the grain furnishes a favorite article of 
diet, in the shape of brclk~heat cakes. In France, 
especially in the provizcc cf Brittany, a heavy, dark 
bread is made from it; and in Germany and Poland, 
it is used as a gruel. 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
The next attempt to lay this cable, it is said, will 


nounced by the chamberlain, and for a moment he | 4!though we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
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All his acquired knowledge fled from his whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
mind at this crisis, and whether he was to shake | authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
hands with her majesty, or leave the delicate little | other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
The reader is referred to the following 
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And a copy gratis for every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 


t, seized her hand and Ltarrs for e500, ther d AmERICAN Union f 
he was to act, seized her hand and impressed upon it.| ELETTE for $5.50; the Frac an MERICAN UNION for 
: ¥s ‘ 6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
seas. Union, BALLovu’s MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
‘Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Syeeen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
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‘ve lost my own heart's darling, 
My laughing little May, oa 
Who loved me more than e 
The sweetest words can ony: 
She lives, but mine no tl 
And when we chance to 
A cold, pale marble —_— 
But not my May, I gree’ 
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languidly at the gay conversation ‘of the youthful 
couple opposite her, who each occupied an end of the 
tete-a-tete, with a tiny basket of gay-colorede mbroi- 
dering silks between them, which just then was the 
object of playful contention. 
Miss Merton, a tall, dark-eyed, red-lipped brunette adaisical vicar was here when I came, and Lady 
beauty, elegantly dressed in a half-mourning robe of 
pale lavender silk, barred with sable trimming, was 
eagerly extending her delicate hands to snatch away 
from the manly, elegant young gentleman the ivory 
spool of silk which he withheld. 
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The sweetest words can say. 
She lives, but mine no longer; 

And when we chance to meet, 
A cold, pale marble statue, 


It was my own great sin; 
But O, my lone heart pineth 


That flashed across her face. 


Didst how not plant the sorrow 
Which reaps thee woe to-day ? 
Ah, Time hath no to-morrow 
That will bring back sweet May! 
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“‘ Now, Phil, you perverse, wicked creature, why 


1 am waiting for that dark shade to work the centre 
of this lovely rose. You are positively cruel.” 


ing words, while the brilliant black eyes smiled such 
coquettish enjoyment. So he held the spool over his 


“It is a little variation of the monotony to be 
wicked now and then. 1’¥e been on my good beha- 
viour through all that tedivus call of the most wor- 


while my Lady Graeme went through her intermin- 


friends so much upon this accession of property. She 
was so sorry for the bereavement, such a loss as Cap- 
tain Thurston was! Had we seen the notice in the 
Army and Navy Gazette? How fortunate for sweet 
Annabel that the season is over, so her mourning 
will cost her no very great sacrifices. She was sure 


have been there through the sorrowful tragedy. O, 


monds at the last drawing-room?” 
ried, shrill tone, with a score of the most grotesque 


manner and voive. 


thought you listening so sharply all the time she was 
here, I shall certainly have the side-ache from such 
excessive laughter. Don’t say another word, I beg 
of you, but give me the spool and be a good boy.” 
“ That would be very civil, I should think, not to 
speak another word. L should get worse names than 
anything you have given me yet—a bear—a brute. 
1 can fancy the charming vocabulary issuing from 
your fair lips. Now, Annabel, tell me truly, do you 
wish I would not speak another word to you?” 
He looked up into her face with a saucy smile on 
his very handsome red lips, adorned with that glossy 
brown moustache. 
The young lady’s cheeks took a conscious tinge. 
She bent over the embroidery in her lap, and trifled a 
moment with the needle ere she replied: 























proteges,” observed she, as she ran her fingers over 
the keys. “He wrote to mamma that she would | again against the heavy curb-stones, but the driver 


prove useful at parties and entertainments, as she 


own, but he gave you warning that he was going to 
be wicked for the sake of the variety.” 
The careless smile died off the young man’s face, 
But not my May, I greet. and a swilt gleam of earnest enthusiasm, of serious 
No one can blame my darling, thought, wrought a wonderful change in the hitherto 
simply good-looking features. Now a true manly 
scorn of frivolous deceit, and formal hollow courtesy, 
For all that might have been: lit up the eyes, and illumined the whole countenance. 
bes perl Bo wnio g “Nay, my dear madam,” exclaimed he, eagerly, 
Sweet smiles and pretty frownings, “T am not sure it is so wicked in me. At least the 
motive which prompted it is a good one—indignation 
at the empty, meaningless form, the vapid heartless- 
But stop, away with thinking, ness of her ladyship’s manner. She comes to offer 
©, talte ane okie hanes! her condolence. Did you mind how the congratula- 
i Gnawa poly poor td tions on the accession of this pretty country seat and 
acceptable income came firstand mostheartily? In- 
deed the only time there was any earnestness in her 
tone was when she mentioned the fact that Captain 
Thurston’s prize money had swelled into a really 
magnificent sum, lying there untouched at usury, 
and when she alluded to the court diamonds. And 
she had come to condole with you upon the death of 
a relative—bah! I am sick of the heartlessness of 
n the Clerk's Officeof | our portion of the world! Now Captain Alick Thurs- 
ton was what I calla man. 
ago since I went down with your father and made 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) him that visit, but I shall not soon forget how pro- 
’ foundly his nuble, generous, natural life impressed 
CAPTAIN ALICK’S LEGACY. me. I remember so well the respectful look of grate- 
ful attachment which followed him wherever he 
BY M. T. CALDOR. moved. I honored him so much for the thoughtful, 
fatherly kindness with which he watched over the 
ITHIN a luxuriant parlor | interests of the humblest servant or tenant; for the 
fronting upon one of the | tender charity and love he was ready to extend to all 
most aristocratic streets of | mankind; for his meek, self-forgetful, modest uncon- 
London, was gathered a | sciousness of his own superiority; for his very will- 
group which the further de- | ingness to renounce the hero worship he might have 
velopment of our story re- | received had he settled down in London instead of in 
quires should come forward | that humble country home. Do you know when I 
now for an introduction. got your note, Annabel, I fell to thinking it all over, 
In the comfortable velvet | and picturing what woe and sorrow his death must 
lounging chair, with her | have brought tothe honest, simple souls around him? 
feet on the richly embroi- | what a loss it was to the world itself when such a 
dered, cushioned footstool, | grand soul forsakes its companionship? And actu- 
and her fair, white, jewelled | ally I found my eyes wet, and my throat choking, 
hands playing idly with the | and so I started off to come here, notwithstanding it 
long curls of a pet poodle, | was the club hour, and I was as amiable and gentle- 
gat the Honorable Mrs. | hearted asachild, I thought I would come, and we 
Richard Merton, smiling | would quietly talk over all the good traits and useful 
lessons taught by this good man who has gone, and <diietib 
all be better and wiser for it. Icame; I found you : 
ladies in your recherche mourning toilets, with se- CHAPTER Iv. 
rene faces, waiting very much in New Year’s style to| GENEVIEVE had been lost in a pensive, dreamy 
receive the calls of your condoling friends. The lack- | mood throughout the journey from Thurston Cottage 


‘We can practise the new measures then, with suit- 
able music, for you know mamma is willing I should 
dance any of the fancy dances with you.” 


It’s all of three years 


I wonder if Lam to blame | already passed through so many sharp trials that she 
that my mood changed so suddenly right about? I | had gained something better than astoic’s endurance ; 
know it is rare enough that I am conscious of such | a timid, but yet earnest trust in the Power which had 
tender emotions, such an innocent, childlike spirit | brought her safely from out the dark waters of sor- 
as I brought hither.” 
“I don’t understand half you have said,” said the | yearning heart, never failed to raise up another in its 
but ‘it | place. Richard Merton’s manner was still reserved 


Graeme followed speedily. 


will you torment me so?” cried she. “ Only see how bright-lipped Annabel, pouting slightly 
seems to me you blame mamma and me as much as 


Lady Graeme. If you are cross, Phil, you’d better 


Philip Leigh was in no wise daunted by the accus- | go away.” 
“You forget, Philip, that it is not natural we daughter a kind and generous friend. She had si- 


should grieve very passionately for Captain Thurston. 
He was Richard’s cousin, to be sure, and was very Captain Alick by the oft-repeated assertion that he 
much attached to Richard, but we saw him very sel- 
dom. You would not wish us to be hypocritical, I 
am sure,” said Mrs. Merton, fondling the dog while | it was sinful to wish him back. 
Her companion left her principally to her own 
thoughts, now and then rousing up to point out some 
locality of historical interest, or present importance. 
But every such address was a great effort on his part. 
the world generally, and myself principally. ‘The | He was growing nervously ious of the ing, 
haunting look her soft, blue eyes could wear, the very 

eyes of Miriam dead—wronged twice over. It was 
not strange the Honorable Richard cou'd not meet 
them calmly. He longed to get her safely to his 
home, as if somehow it would happen there that he 
should be relieved from the secret irritation of her 
presence. So they were both very thankful when 
the rattling, dizzying, bewildering train drew up at its 
destination, and they were transferred to the coach 
which was to bear them to the other end of the city. 
Genevieve gazed around with quiet interest, not 
especially because it was a great vity, but because it 
was London, that London of which she had dreamed 
so much, which was to become her home after all her 


shipful vicar, and actually sat as still as a mouse | she spoke. 
‘Heaven forfend!” answered Philip, tossing the 


able set of speeches. She congratulated her dear | spool into the basket. “It was Annabel who hunted 
up @ personal application. I think my diegust is at 
world of rank, and fashion and wealth, I mean. 
Everything is so formal, and heartless, and hollow. 
O, for a real, true, healthy, ennobling emotion!” 
Annabel Merton looked up with a vacant smile on 
All he had said had been far more enig- 


it must have been quite a shock to Mr. Merton to | her lips. 
He 


matical to her than if he had spoken in Greek. 
by the way, had we heard about Lady Villar’s dia- | saw it, sighed, and then laughed, and fell again into 
his old bantering, teasing manner. He caught away 
While getting through with this long speech, the | the little shred of canvas into which she was stitch- 
gay young man had been giving the words in a hur- | ing so industriously such rainbow colors. 
“Let me look at the thing, Bella. How many 
grimaces, evidently, judging by the open amusement | years does the marvel require for.growth? Or do 
of the young lady, a perfect copy of Lady Graeme’s | you keep it just in this transition state, to show off a 
pretty picture of industry to your morning callers? 
“© Phil, you inimitable mimic! Who would have | I wonder what my clumsy fingers could accomplish?” 
He took up the needle, screwed his mouth into a 
comical twist, and made a movement toward taking 


Annabel’s face had grown natural again. Here he 
was again in a mood she could understand and enjoy. 
She threw herself into a gracetul attitude of dismay, | Watching their arrival. 
went through a series of silvery little shrieks, laid 
her soft, white hands chidingly on his, and snatched 
back her treasure, nothing dismayed when the gem- 
encircled fingers were held as hostages tor future 


* Now, Phil, let’s go to the music-room and prac- 
tise a little. We wust select all the plaintive melo- 
dies, you know, for fear of more visitors happening 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) “‘ Perhaps I will retract the statement, inasmuch as | critical!” replied Philip, with a scarcely perceptible The coachman with the long reins in his hand had 

. REGRET. just now we are particularly dull, debarred our cheer- | lifting of the eyebrows. gone to open the door, and Mr. Merton had already 

ful afternoons with gay callers on account of this| But he followed her into the little ante-room open- | alighted, when the frightened creatures gave a wild 

Sapa wee oY death. 1f you will be very good, I will try to endure | ing from the parlor. He was a passionate lover of| plunge. The open door swang violently back, throw- 

pg Sa tern your presence; but it was sadly naughty to make | music, and as far as a correct ear and well cultured | ing Genevieve to the seat from which she had risen. 

sport of poor Lady Graeme, my own aunt, was it not, | voice could go, Annabel Merton was a good player Her frightened glance through the plate-glass win- 

I ‘ve lost my own heart's darling, mamma?” and fine singer. dow, showed her a lithe, graceful figure, with locks 

My laughing little May, ; ’ y 7 

Who loveé me more than ever “ Philip knows that very well, my dear, without | “0, by the way, we haven’t told you papa is to | fluttering in the wind, come bounding down the stone 
our telling him. He has good sense enough of his | bring home with him one of poor Captain Thurston’s | steps at a single leap. 

The coach swayed frightfully, striking again and 


“ Many thanks, fair Cayde, for the gracious boon.” 


And Philip bowed in true cavalier style. “What up to you in a minute.” 


sort of a creature is this protege?” 


I know mamma was a little vexed for fear she might 
prove disagreeable; these half-servants are apt to be, 


Phil!” 


duced there in impunity, because of the bit of crape 


young man sauntered to the window. 


upon us. Itis so stupid formamma andmealone. O 
do stay. Perhaps papa will come in the early train; 
he wrote it was possible. Then we can set the young 
woman at work, and try a waltz.” 
“ It will no doubt be very enlivening to the poor 
thing’s feelings, so soon after her benefactor’s death. 
Or don’t young women have any feelings, Annabel?” 
“ [ should hardly think their position would allow 
of the indulgence,” answered Annabel, in good faith. 
Philip laughed again. His fair companion did not 
detect the scornful ring in the clear, musical tones. 
A sudden exclamation escaped him. While Anna- 
bel went for a portfolio of new engravings to bribe 
his interest, he turned again to the window. A car- 
riage had quietly drawn up before the door, the driver 
paying due regard to the decorum of the occasion, 
and compelling his irritated horses to come slowly to 
the crape-hung doorway. 
“ By George! what is that fellow about?” exclaim- 
ed Philip, and then precipitously left the room. 
There came a sound of sharp voices, plunging hoofs 
and tearing wheels from below. Annabel Merton 
flew to the window, and even her languid mother 
followed her to discover the cause of the unusual 
disturbance below. 


to the great Babel city. This young creature had 


row, which, when one stay was removed from her 


and chilling, but the loving heart of Genevieve was 
looking forward with ardent longing to find in his 
wife a womanly, compassionate protectress, in his 
lenced her sorrowful yearnings for the tender-hearted 


had soared beyond the trials and vicissitudes of earth, 


held on to the reins manfully, though he had lost his 
was a fair player. That will be nice, wont it, Phil? | foothold, and was dragged along on his back. His 
efforts retarded the speed of the horses. Genevieve, 
clinging to the seat with cold, sternly-clenched hands, 
heard a clear, high voice encouraging the coachman. 


“0, 1 don’t know. A young woman, papa wrote it. | desperate pursuit. The poor coachman’s strength 
was failing fast, and he was getting seriously bruised; 
he could not guide the reins as before. An iron 
and I fancy Captain Alick’s training wont be remark- | lamp-post settled the matter. He was dashed agaimst 
ably beneficial. Isn’t that prelude sweet? Now, | it, the reins snapped off, and part of them left im his 
bruised and bleeding hands. Genevieve’s low prayer 
They sang until wearied; then they returned to | for help was answered. The fearless young man had 
the parlor and discussed the luncheon-tray intro- | taken advantage of this momentary checking. He 
leaped forward and flung himself at the head of the 
hanging at the door-bell. After its removal, the | nearest horse, holding on with an iron grasp, though 

he was dragged forward and his feet scarcely teuehed 


“Now, Annabel, I suppose I must be off—there’ll | the pavement. 
be a dozen inquiries for me at the club.” P Genevieve could hear his low, soothing talk to the 
“That odious club! O Phil, do have compassion | horses, and felt hopeful that he would congser them. 


The street being a private one, was fortunately elear 
of vehicles. A stout policeman ahead saw the eatas- 
trophe, and planted himself in a position to seize the 
off horse. 


ness. She rose to her feet, carefully turned the door 
handle, and was ready to spring out at the first pru- 
dent opportunity. To her intense relief this last 
measure was needless. Between their upited efforts / 
the terrified horses were pulled up, and stood panting , 
and trembling, but submissive to restraimt, while 
Genevieve threw open the door and sprangout. She 
came around hastily to the young man who stil! stood 
beside the near horse. 


you for your heroism?” said she, her sweet voice all 


that his was the happier and better portion, and that 





different expectations. 





ing out from the door, had 


When at length they drew up before the massive 
stone edifice, in the square filled with such grand- 
looking blocks of houses, her heart fluttered a little 
nervously, and she glanced up at the silken-curtained 
windows timidly, to see if any of the family were 


She had a momentary glimpse of a fine, manly face | are not hurt, Miss Grey. Pray let us get in out of 
looking downward to the street. But her attention | the street. I sent two or three servants around the 
was diverted almost instantly. The footman, hurry- | square to head off the horses.” 
gaged a| He ted the way up the steps, and flung open the 
long streamer of crape from the portal. The wind | parlor door. 
was fitful but quite strong. It caught the gauzy 
wisp and bore it directly over the heads ot the horses. 
One end caught in the buckle of the harness, and the 
other was blowing directly befure the eyes of the al- 


** Hold on, old fellow! that’s a brave man. I’ll be 


She glanced out again, and saw the flying figure im 


By this time Genevieve herself had recovered cool- 


“ O sir, L hope you are not hurt. How can I thank 


tremulous with emotion. 
Both the young gentleman and the policeman 
bowed as respectfully as they would have done iad it 
been one of the royal princesses. 
Surpassingly fair indeed was that sweet, white face 
looking forth trom the mourning bonnet and crape 
mantling veil. What a soulful eye it was which 
turned to them in such alwost solemn gratitude. 
Was it marvellous the rippling, gold-brown haiv 
seemed to Philip Leigh like a halo above the broad, 
full forehead? , 
Philip turned to the po! ° 
“You will look after the horses; I will see the 
young lady to Mr. Merton’s house. She w® a guest 
there. I think the creaturesare manageable now.” 
“ If they are not, here’s a crowd coming; no fear 
of them now.” 
Philip Leigh turned with his pleasant smile, though 
his face was very pale. 
“Now, Miss—” 
“My name is Genevieve—Genevieve Grey,” said 
the girl, quietly. 
He bowed gallantly, and did not say what he 
thought about a certain famous poem. 
“ Well, Miss Giey, if you will accept such a dilapi- 
dated escort, I shall be happy to see you safely to the 
house trom which you were so unceremoniously 
taken.” 
‘* it is through Heaven’s mercy, and your bravery, 
that lam able to return in safety,” said she, a slow 
tear slipping over the long, silky eyelash. “I am 
atraid 1 cannot thank you suitably, that 3 shall never 
be able to repay you. But I shall neves forget it. I 
shall always pray Heaven to give you the reward I 
cannot.” 7 
There was a simpk, chikilike gravity im her look 
and tone and words inexpressibly attractive to Philip 
Leigh. 
“ What a wonderful little creature. She is a8 ex- 
quisite and dainty as a fairy, as naive and simple- 
hearted asanun. Whocanshe be?” thought Philip, 
the idea of the expected “young woman” never 
once occurring to him. 
They found a crowd around the injured coachman. 
Among them was Richard Merton, who came hurry- 
ing toward them with a singularly agitated face. 
* Phil,” said he, “ you deserve a good sevkling; but 
I am so thankful to see you safe, I cannot find heart 
to give it to yon. How could you be so reckless? 
Think what might have happened! The ladies are 
nearly frantic; go into the house and satisfy them 
that you are safe.” 
Philip looked at him in astonishment, and answer- 
ed, a little sharply: 
“ What wouki you have medo? Stand like a block- 
bead and see the young lady borne to destruction?” 
*O Miss Grey! I forgot all about her. Ihope you 





Annabel sprang up from the velvet lounge where 
she bad fiung herself in tearful suspense. 
“© Philip! you are safe! you arenothurt! Those 








You know we don’t want to be hypo- | ready irritated and mettlesome animals. 


terrible horses! O Philip, how could you be so reck- 
less?” / 
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j "She had seized both his hands while she spoke. “T must say, Richard, this is exceedingly unac- “My name is Jane Gove, at your service, miss; 
Mrs. Merton also came forward, and in as much agi- | countable conduct—so unlike your usual sagacity.” 


heed She lifted her 








eg rae Genevieve’s room, and at 
Jame went into Miss her bon- , at him gravely, 
hee with ber trunks all packed again, sn { «1 do not thin! 


, ° 1 with crying. | 
net on, with her gat tm ag longing to catch since it Is the wi 
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drive her away, she would not long disturb the equa- 





’ ane, 
and sure it’s them as is hard-hearted enough wouldn’t | nimity of Merton Honse. tiple: pms eine ¢ her arms and comfort her, no eciagy ra 
tation as her languid stateliness would allow, ex- ‘What do you refer to, my love?” answered he, | be kind to such a pretty little creature. La sake! She half raised herself from the purple velvet ctish- the sweet whe ont??? pay was it : a0: 
| pressed her relief at his safety. Just across the | faintly. , them curls be just natural, aint they? Why, Miss | ions, languidly smoothed out the ruffle of fine old lace - x4 to GN re she. ‘I must ¢0 somewhere, hes gta , tl 
| threshold stood Genevieve, looking toward them tim- “This girl—introducing her here just now; it isso | Annabel’s have to be done by the hair-dresser, and | circling her delicate wrists, and, with a just percep- I cannot stay here, © Captain Alick, “4 oe 
! idly, with just the first quivering of wistful distress | extremely injudicious.” . then aint half so pretty.” tible lifting of her aristocratic eyebrows, answered, anywhere. in such a pitiful tone, | swelling . 
about her lips. No one looked at her, noone thought “T could not help it. She was left by Captain 


Jane lingered, hoping to gain some knowledge of 
the position the new-comer was to occupy in the 
family; but while she was unaffected and pleasant, 
Genevieve preserved a quiet dignity which would 


> cried out she, tie 
Captain Alick!” ¢ ht out of her own | sort of ecstatic . 
it took the tears rig 
a eel prt up to her and said, prvi AP = pre < _ 
eyes; f 1 do say 
rt girl, Mr. Philip, f b . 
isa mighty smart time, with your leave, elt — * | homesick grief. 


with a smothered yawn: : 

“Useful? I dare say the housexeeper will find 
enough to keep you busy; but I haven’t talked with 
Mr. Merton, yet, to decide just what position you are 


of her; not the first word of welcome had been 
spoken. 
Philip saw that grieved look cross her face, and bit 


Alick’s will to my care. It would be scandalous in 
me to refuse the trust, while accepting his whole 
fortune.” 


| his lips angrily. ‘Then you had better have left her there, and paid 





not stoop to parade her claims or wrongs to Mrs. | to assume. I can’t attend to it to-day. I’ve had going to haps. Dickson? to be sure you shall! and se leet 
‘ “ Really, good folks, this indeed is much ado about | her board in some quiet family. I positively cannot | Merton’s servant. enough fatigue and worry. You are at liberty to r i psig Aa . good creature a fine marriage portion. | dering jag i, 

nothing. You see Iam not killed nor maimed. I | have her here.” She spent the interval before the dinner was an- | amuse yourself to-day as you like.” I'll give her art 

must admit I should not repent the proceeding even “But, my dear Annabel, ifnot my word, my honor 


But goon—what did Genevieve say?” 


nounced in shaking out her dresses and stowing Says 


: way de... 
Captain Alick had sometimes feared his darling she: ‘What | in some way 
if the last had happened, since I have been fortunate them as ii 
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enough to save the young lady from disaster.” 


he fell forward at her feet in a dead faint. 
bel, wringing her hands wildly. 


knelt down and lifted up the prostrate figure. 


down and sprinkled his face, and then calmly loosened 
his silk cravat. 
The servants were despatched in a dozen different 
directions, upon a dozen incoherent errands. 
“Tt is onlya faint. Coming into the warm air 
after such exertions caused it,” said Genevieve’s 
soothing voice, in answer to Annabel’s hysterical 


with one so overwhelmed with agitation and excite- 


was the ungracious reply. 

Genevieve turned away in silence. If she had 
known where to go, she would have left the room. 
No one had offered her a seat, and she stood silently 


“What a sweet saint she would make! I would 


He closed his eyes, sighed heavily, and opening 
them again, was quite himself. 


“You fainted. You were more hurt than you 
would allow,” said his guardian, assisting him to rise, 

“ Take care; my wrists aretender. This right one 
stings me like a millon gnats. Halloo, doctor! have 
they sent for you? Don’t you make me out anything 
serious, for I wont have it.” 


by the ladies, you handsome young scapegrace! O 
Miss Annabel!” 


ing upon a gold vinaigrette and applying it to her 
aristocratic nose. 

The physician quictly tore ope: the broadcloth 
sleeves, and unbuttoned the linen wristbands. 


pretty hard strain on the nerves for an idle young 
tellow. Mrs. Merton, I think we'll order a warm 
room at once, and take him in before we commence 
our pleasant little treatment. Jean, you'll help me 


your chamber. I daresay youaretired. Jane, show 


As he spoke, chivalrous Philip made a step forward 
toward Genevieve, shaking off Annabel’s hand. He 
began some sort of speech, but the words died off his 
lips, his step wavered, his lip grew deathly pale, and 


“O Philip’s hurt! Philip is dead!” shrieked Anna- 
Her mother rang the bell hastily. Mr. Merton 
Genevieve’s quick eye perceived the goblet of water 


standing upon the tray near the door. She brought 
it speedily, but yet without any seeming effort, bent 


is pledged. She must remain, unless she prefers to 
go.” 

. “She shall soon do that, then,” said Mrs. Merton, 
with a cold glitter in her hitherto placid and dreamy 
eye. 
“T don’t see your objection. You will’ find her 
quite accomplished, and can make her extremely 
useful.” 

“Richard Merton, I wonder at your stupidity! 

You, who pique yourself upon sharpness of vision!” 
replied she, bluntly. ‘She is just the sort of girl to 
catch the interest of a romantic young man like 
Philip. Although we have always tacitly taken it 
for granted, you know very well that Philip’s engage- 
ment to Annabel is not a settled thing.” ; 

“You don’t mean anything so absurd as that Philip 
would prefer this nameless, portionless girl to our 
beautiful Annabel?” demanded the Honorable Rich- 
ard, aghast at the new idea of another danger connect- 
ed with this troubles»me girl looming up in his path. 
“T do mean it,” answered Mrs. Merton, rather 


Genevieve was sitting, like one whose faculties had 


of winning love and sympathy. Her interesting ap- 
pearance, her unconscious grace and loveliness and 
amiable character, had always won her friends, even 


and unkindness astonished almost as much as it 


wintry wind to the tender oak sapling, brought 


at length she rose from her seat, and, with trembling 
hands, began to remove her bonnet and smooth out 
her disordered hair. “The circumstances of my 
arrival were somewhat trying. This Philip is ev- 
idently of great consequence in the family, and their 
alarm for him may excuse their indignation against 


dependent. They shall learn that right early. I 
came here because it was my right. 


accepted the proffered home in the same spirit with 
which I should have offered it, had our cases been 
reversed. I am no interloper; if I am not wanted 
here, Ican go away. Old Moll is still a refuge when 


luggage from the station. 

“* Missis says the trunks are to be brought here. 
She wants to know if you wish to open more than 
one; if you don’t, the other can stand in the store- 


“O la, no, miss. Master was his guardian, you 








many sorrows and trials, she had never before failed |. 





tly as t with their texture, 
in the rather limited space of the shallow closet. 
Her wardrobe was fortunately generously stocked ; 
for Captain Alick, with a man’s thoughtless prod- 
igality, had sent an unlimited order to the nearest 
town dressmaker which resulted in about treble the 
number of costumes she actually required. Her 
purse, too, was richly lined.. She remembered now, 
with a little sob choking her throat, how playfully 
Captain Alick had counted out all the bright gold 
pieces and rolled up the bank notes, telling her his 
adopted daughter must have an allowange suitable 
to her position. It was a great relief to know she 
need not soon apply to Richard Merton’s charity. 

She was standing before the glass, tying the black 
shoulder-knots to her white cambric dress, when the 
dinner-bell rang. There was an added color to her 
cheek and a nervous flutter beating at her throat, 
but other than this there was no sign of embarrass- 
ment, as the graceful, white-robed figure glided into 
the handsome dining-room, and stood waiting, with 


wonderfully seraphic look of the beauteous young 


servant stood beside her chair, and she spoke politely, 


‘TI am very sorry my first appearance should have 
been accompanied with such unpleasant circum- 
stances. I hope the gentleman’s injuries will prove 


erous-hearted young man, and does not stop to 
consider the consequences, where his sympathies are 


the old chivalrous knights we read about.” 


you would hardly be likely to get the proper educa- 
tion with Captain Alick. You will understand that 
I make the corrections of the faults I discover, fur 
your own good. Girls brought up solely in the society 
of men are always so disagreeable to society, so bold 
and forward.” 


womanly gentlemen I ever met. Besides, had only 


tive, shrinking natures not even the evil-disposed 
could call bold.” 


She paused, for there was a momentary faltering 
in her tone. 


Grey some of the salad and a wing of the fowl. Do 
you take wine, Miss Grey?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Genevieve, grateful 
fur even this poor civility under the eye of the proud, 


had an iron, energetic will of her own; and when 





lacked spirit, had not firmness enough to stand up 
boldly where it was her duty. He surely had never 
suspected such a gentle nature could strike so fierce 
a fire as kindled now in her eyes. 

‘“*Mrs. Merton,” said Genevieve, her clear, sweet 
tones a little strained, but in nowise faltering, “ it 
were best we came to an understanding at once. I 
came here, because my noble friend, my generous 
benefactor, in his last moments, wished it to be. Be- 
cause he asked the man who received the fortun® its 
owner meant should be mine, to care fur me out of 
the abundancea mysterious stroke of Providence gave 
to him, instead of to me. I accepted Mr. Merton’s 
offer in the same spirit with which I should have 
offered the same bounty, had our places been reversed. 
I am no intruder. I have no seliieh, debased, sordid 
nature, to grovel here upon unwilling charit}. I can 
go forth to-morrow, to-day, this very hour, if you 
like, but I cannot, I will not remain fo feel that I am 
unwelcome!”’ 


her programme. 


“Most high and illustrious guest, command the 
house, the servants, everything here, to your royal 
will, but pray allow me to enjoy my afternoon siesta 
in peace and quiet!” 


strained arms and dislocated wrist, without inquiring 
into the tate of the heroine he had rescued. His ill- 


been summoned to nurse him, and he had the un- 
limited resources of the whole house at his command ; 
yet he seemed extremely annoyed at being a guest 
there in his guardian’s house. Annabel came every 
day, looking very lovely in her morning wrapper, 
carefully selected in accordance with his rather fas- 


condolences well-drawn descriptions of ‘gsr Anna- 


tuous, impatient tattoo beneath the coverlet. 

“I wish they would*leave me alone—the pair of 
them,” muttered he, discontentedly, when mother 
and daughter had got through with the regular 


body new. I say, Dickson, what’s become of the 
young lady who was in the coach? Don’t she care 
enough about a poor fellow’s injuries to make’the 
first inquiry?” 


swered Dickson, delighted to have found something 
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«*Hush, 

I want to go away; can you 

she can find a respectal 
enough, at nt.’ 
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in low, wrathful tones. 


old Jady, and the minute 


“Hang the doctor! I 





interest. He flew aro 


could be desired. 


ane who said it, sir. 

“It was Jd you, you. tn nt 
ashamed, they had.’ ‘ 

ought to be Jane,’ says that sweet angel; ‘ - 
istress. 1 forgot myse!. 

not talk against your mis TT" 1 me where it would 
until 


¢ I suppose, 
‘And she has gone, u pee. “ 
ll ge 

him say what he will, I wi 
p's I shall have forty fevers 
“No sir, she isn’t pene I >. a 

ane got permit of Mrs. Merton 

pe te she and Miss nonre es 
the way they meta 
her aunt’s, but om the way bmg 


Dickson, though @ little 
should be too rash, was secretly 


make over thebed in yonde 


your advice, and I will de it, Molt, 


“And now, sic?”’ asked he, 
when he had settled the in 


1 condact! 
nantly. * What shamefu’ 
able! and she the real intended heiress of that dear 


old Captain Alick. I say, 


what I 
argh you wheel that ready to ber 


lamb? They 


eature to 
be safe for euch» foror® agg 7.4 Sone janet But I do not wor. 


« Jane jest tells her of her aunt who keeps & snug 


little shop over at the West-End, and promised to ge 


» exclaimed Philip, 
at doctor; let | nor sister Thay: '. 


t away from this house | given me all th 
if Lremain.” 


strange, queer . 
the young | if you please, ” 


“J think it is » 
natural,” pers! 















you must | gifted, in every 


But | cle, to be longin, 
She amiled, ale 
“Yon have e | 


feeling, you wh: 
and fortune al . 
“ Hold there 
disinterested fri \ 
my father died 


ties. Now wh 
“That 1 can . 


ed off toward | people, as you: 


“or my socin 


There was a cold glitter of malicious triumph in tad a little, joyful cry, and caught her by the poo 4 
alarm, “I fear, though, that wrist was paining him | sharply. ‘ Not that I concede to her attractions be- | ladylike ease, for the hostess to give her a seat. Mrs. Merton’s eye, as these impetuous words were ee “ 1d racist 
severely. See how it is swollen!” yond my daughter's; but that she is new, while he | Mrs. Merton bit her lip as she looked up. The | poured forth; but she kept cautiously to the letter of ray talked so low and fast, Jane, who was half x psa fl .. ; 

“Only a faint!” exclaimed Annabel, indignantly, | has been Annabel’s playfellow from childhood. The oti of the woman, didn’t make out much, only | But 
for the first time appearing to notice her. ‘‘ He risk- | girl must go away, and she shall.” face, crowned with that aureole of golden-tinged, “ Really, Miss Grey,” said she, with a cold sneer, Miss Genevieve agreed to follow her advice, and “There isa 
ed his precious life for such as you, and this is all the Which speech having been given in a most un- | curling hair, was more perceptible, now the black | “I am hardly equal to such tragedy manners! Iam that here till the queer body gota good place for her. | anything you © 
gratitude he gets!” usually spirited tone, the lady sank back into her | bonnet was removed. Even the cold-hearted, schem- | quite unused to such cleverly got-up scenes. I beg pe ast) very hard for her to promise it at first, but | stool, Jame," 
“Tam sorry. I did not mean to offend you,” meek- | chair, quite exhausted with so much excitement. ing woman of fashion could not refuse to recognize | you will carry your complaints to my husband, if you pry t saying, ‘ Captain Alick charged me to follow | attention, for 
ly replied Genevieve, generously refusing tobeangry| Meanwhile, in the comfortable room allotted to her, | the spell, though it hardened her ill-will. But the | are dissatisfied with your reception. We ought to she kep 7 


though it is very | shall be so rer 


have thrown open the grand drawiug-room, I sup- 7 e back, sir, aud here she is NOW, | Kind, Miss Ge 
ment. “Noone can be more conscious than I of the | been stunned by some powerful blow, with her bon- | although with chilling tone. pose, for the reception of so important a personage!” baa: aka, pb pot on an angel, though it’s | Phe skillful. 
, debt [owe him. T thought to soothe your alarm.” | net still on her head, and her travelling-cloak hang-| ‘Miss Grey, please to take the chair beside Mr.| As she spoke, she rose to her feet with a sarcastic just as mV Loe vating the ladies are.” change speed) 
“It is of no consequence what you thought. If it| ing across her shoulders. This was an entirely new | Merton. My daughter is indisposed, atter so much | laugh, made a profound bow, and said, mockingly : eget om 2 demanded Philip, indig- |“ It’s aston) 
had not been for you, it would not have happened!” | and unexpected experience. In the midst of her | alarm, and will have her dinner sent up stairs.” “« Where's Mr. Merton 


How dishonor- | have at their ' 


Dickson, bring me 
Nio-looking affair, the | bandaging.” 


ket of fruit on the table. And O Dickson, 


could, and he had everything in as trim order a8 






my | agement, but 


less serious than was apprehended,” answered Gen-| With burning cheeks and hotly swelling heart, dressing 697 Nt ee hond but the dark pur-| “IfT could 
by the door, wondering rather ruefully if this was the | from strangers. The moment her mother’s almost evieve, gently. Genevieve walked out from the room, and went up work of ae) the plain gold cord. I’m going to sit | viee— —_ bid 
affectionate reception she had promised herself. idolatrous affection was removed, Captain Alick’s “Mr. Leigh is sleeping now, from the effect of the | 2lone to her dim, narrow servant’s room. ple one, wi “Admirab): 

Philip revived under the vigorous efforts of Jean, | tender care had taken its place. She had grown so | doctor’s anodyne. He has suffered severely, and is up again. Pe an much pain }: 
Mr. Merton’s valet. His slowly unclosing eyes fell) used to being petted and beloved that she had insen- | likely to pay very dearly for his folly. He is a gen- “ But the want. The | could send }> 
upon the still quiet figure by the door. sibly counted upon its continuance. This rude neglect 


- | get out a we 
THE wise doctor’s prophecy was certainly fulfilled. into the Kittle dressing-room, Dick- | +, 
fight with lions and dragons tasave her again!” The | pained her. Perhaps it was an experience needed to | aroused. He would have done the same reckless | Although it was not a dangerous case, it was a very areat easy erm all signs of a chamber or sick relief it “J . 
tone was dreamy and rambling. ‘Coleridge must | complete her character. Under the continual sun- | thing for an old washerwoman,” resumed the hostess, trying and painfal one. Philip Leigh had as much peanntge “e it look like alittle parler, I’m going to | stairs, or : 
have seen just such a lovely young creature when hé | shine of affection, she might have grown weak, spirit- | playing carelessly with her fork. as he could attend to in bearing the pain from his e- Make tly; have some books and that bas- Annabel anc 
wrote thesong. How glad Iam I stopped the horses.” | less, vacillating. This new chilling blast, like the “T do not doubt it. He seemed to me like one of sit there pre 


are my should unde . 
like a | should never: 


here? 1 don’t want to look 
strength and power of endurance, toughening, invig-] Mrs. Merton frowned. “That is rather an in-| humor and pettishness were certainly excusable in pit eet a a , 
“What is the matter?” asked Philip, raising him- | Fating, perfecting. 5 decorous speech for a young woman;.but I forget | consideration of his sufferings. His own valet had ae wend alarmed lest the patient | before him, 
self on his elbow, and looking bewilderedly around. { will not be hasty in my judgment,” said she, as 


pleased at this new shy, deprec: 
und as only a dexterous valet | Bible. 


“If you! 
first the Ps: 


with a little twinkle in much when | 


less she thinks I need her. Say 5 
| low-spirited, and all that sort of thing, 


r? and would 
to wake a short call on | tears dripp): 


valid com- condition.” 





“I trust you will never have occasion to accuse me | tidious taste, or splendid in a full evening toilet, and posbrenpys ante-room, and for the third time| He ong ‘ 
The last of his speech was addressed to the learned | the cause, however innocent. But if their unkind-| of such odious manners,” answered Genevieve, the | certainly did “her very best to entertain him, for the pissie his glesey brown hair from the broad, white | in bis loo! 1 
physician who came tiptoeing into the room. ness is continued, this roof shall not cover me another | color fiushing more and more deeply on her cheek, | half hour, morning and afternoon, she invariably . neil — 
“Ah, Leigh, what’s all this? Making a hero of| Week. I am young and healthy; surely I can earn | and an indignant sparkle breaking over her violet | spent in the sick-room. Mrs. Merton gave him a a toe oe be you can get your Jane to read it thr: 
yourself? As if you were not petted enough already what little I require for my simple wants. Iam no | eyes. ‘Captain Alick was one of the most refined, | rather longer infliction, adroitly interfusing into her yale 


she be so | tender voice 


k Miss Genevieve i 

am It was but the | resided at Thurston Cottage a little less than two | bel’s alarm and solicitude, which “her poor Phi!” pacts scan wr invalid? Mind you manage the| “I beg > 

“ O doctor, do see if his arms are to be set, orampu- | “difference of twenty-four hours, and Captain Alick’s | months, and hitherto I have been entirely in female | listened to with fingers aching to beat a contemp- aly delicately, you sly Dick, She wont come un- think me a 
tated, or anything horrible!” replied Annabel, seiz- fortune would have been mine, instead of theirs. I | society. My mother, madam, was one of those sensi- ~ 


m down-hearted, | this is the | 
to move her | woman rea 


all the | wonder. 


gentle compassion. And, Dickson, you and Janecan The viole 


thing a little.” 





nocent woman once more, 


“And perhaps have borne you to @ 





be chatting in sight of our ante-room door, 


hear him out. 
Dickson hardly waited to , 1 in triamph, ac- | sometime, 


Ps morning call, one day, just a week from the date of while. I wont leave the first chance for Madam “ yea 
“A pretty tough pull for the muscles, Leigh; you other homes fail. The Honorable Richard nervously pushed back his | his aecident. “I am-so sick of the everlasting sing- M nan to bring any evil insinuations. I want to read PY 

wont pull an oar or touch a cue for a good month. She was interrupted by the entrance of @ servant } plate. ‘ Tbat lunch has sp viled all my appetite for | song talk! I wish I could hear something or some- hear an original remark, and see & pure-hearted, in- | our morn 
The right is dislocated. No wonder you fainted; a| With her trunks, which had just arrived with the | dinner,” said he, peevishly. ‘Thomas, bring Miss 


and to cheer up the poor | would alw: 


“ ido ™ 
In less | and I am + 


minutes he re ” 

3 Dickson’s face brightened. Had he discovered the couniaaled a Jane and Genevieve. ay 
get him there. Don’t waste your strength in resist- | T°O™- . cold hostess, and doing her best to dispose of the food key to his master’s queer restlessness? his eager look The latter advanced eagerly to the armchair. 
ing, my gallant patient; you've no idea how used up| _ “1 Should prefer them both here,” answered Gen- | on her plate, although it seemed as if every morsel] when there was a knock at the door, and the invari- «* 1 am 0 glad to be able to do something for youat | * The » 
you'll be by to-morrow.” evieve, steadying her voice. “Would you please | would choke her. ably vexed, disappointed expression which was sure last. What a weary, trying time you bave had?” * seth 

“Stop this horrible pain in my arm, and you may bring me a glass of water? I am very thirsty.” When the frigid meal was over, Genevieve made | to follow? é ws x ot at all. I’ve been lonely, that’s the worst. depreca' ‘ 
do what you have a mind. Miss Grey, don’t lookso| ‘‘She’s @ sweet young creature, anyway, and @/| another overture of friendliness. Instead of retreat-| «Do you mean Miss Genevieve, Mr. Philip? The “Why, Mrs. Merton said you could not endure] She Xf 
distressed, I beg of you. Why are you standing all | bom lady, whatever made missis send her up here,” | ing to her chamber, as inclination prompted, she } sweet young lady has asked me for you every day. company. és ly tarn * 
this time? You have borne your share of excite murmured the kind-hearted chamber-maid, taking | passed into the sitting-room behind Mrs. Merton. | Jt was she who fixed that nice drink from theoranges. 3 “ Perhage it depends upon the kind?” was thearch | heart-me 
ment, and need rest. Annabel, I wish you would | ccasion of the general confusion below stairs, to get | That lady hail already thrown herself languidly upon | She made you some jelly, tc. Dear me, sir, Jane reply. “I am certainly inexpressibly grateful for) A wipe 
\ give some of the compassion wasted upon me, to this | # plate of sandwiches and cake, as well as the water. | the lounge, and looked up, in apparent surprise, as | Gove has been telling me about her; they’re real - your presenice to-day.” ay she 
\ young lady.” “I brought you just a bit of luncheon, miss; I | the girl appeared at her side. cross toher. They’ve sent her up into the servant’s S “And you wish me to read to you. I am 60 glad to be na 
While he was saying this he was carried from the| know you must be hungry, a riding so long in the | “1 came to ask if there was any way in which I| suite. And the poor thing is just as unhappy as she be able to do it, and so grieved that it is all the re- Q, 4 
| \ room. train. They’re kind of put out down stairs, with | could be useful. Iam quite a famvuus needlewoman | can be.” turn I can make for causing you 80 much pain. a a 
H Mrs. Merton rose from her easy-chair with stately, | Mr. Philip’s accident, and aint so quick to think of a | in my way.” “The wretches!” exclaimed Master Philip. “Have Ny When I have beard them tell how much you suffered, | I ee, 
| chilling courtesy, and rang the bell fur the twentieth | body’s needs.” The wistful, appealing glance had melted a less | you found out just who she is, Dickson?” : I have almost wished you had allowed the horses to | wor fond 
time. As the servant came, she said to Genevieve: “IT am very sorry that the young gentfeman is | stony heart; but the Honorable Mrs. Annabel Mer- “Why, yes. Jane has told me all about it,” an- P take thelr own will.” my a 
“Miss Grey, you will no doubt be glad toeretire to} hurt. He is not Mr. Merton’s son, I think.” ton, soft, and languid, and listless, as she seemed, y 


horrible death,” | bigher ne: 





to interest the patient. ‘‘She’s a nice girl horself, is P said he, reproachfully. lo Th 4 
this person to the room prepared this morning on the | know, and he’s to marry Miss Annabel, some day. | she had mapped out a course for herself, never fal- | Jane; and she’s clear in Jove with the young lady, |! “ [t would bave been over now,” said sbe, ina low, bebakin 
servants’ floor.” He’s a nice young gentleman, is Mr. Philip. But| tered. She had learned thus much from her hus- | Why, sir, will you believe it? if Captain Alick hadn’t sad voice, with a long-drawn sigh. 3 pa ion, 

Richard Merton heard, and made an interposing | the doctor says its nothing serious, only he’ll be laid | band’s manner, that if the unwelcome guest chose | been drowned that morning, she was to have kad all 4 “ Now you are wicked!” exclaimed he, aimost mes a bree 
gesture, buta look on his wife’s face checked the | up awhile.” to remain, remain she must. But she had not failed | the property! He was to have had the will changed % grily. “You are saying it would be just as well to “ A ~ 
words he would have spoken. ‘*You are very kind. Iam really quite faint, and | to detect the satisfaction in his look when she had | that very day. It was something he said or wrote — die.” 4 

When the door had safely closed behind poor Gene- | this luncheon is very acceptable. Iam glad to have | suggested the possibility of the girl’s voluntary with- | which made Mr. Richard bring her home. But my Z, 
vieve, the lady turned to her husband with chilling | made one friend, at least, in the house. What is | drawal. From that instant, her plan was settled. If] lady is clean set against her, Jane says. There was ( ———$—$—$—— 
hauteur. your name?” any species of refined, incessant, polite torture could | some sort of a scene the very first Cay, after dinner. v a “i P a eS 
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Irive her away, she woul 
umity of Merton House. 
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ons, languidly smoothed out the 
‘ircling her delicate wrists, and 
ible lifting of her aristocratic. 
ies. smothered yawn: 

‘Useful? I dare say the housekeeper will 

egy to keep you busy; but I haven’t talked ax 

+ Merton, yet, to decide just what position you are 
» assume. I- can’t attend to it to-day. I’ve had 
nough fatigue and worry. You are at liberty t 

‘muse yourself to-day as you like.” oe 


Captain Alick had sometim 
e8 
‘eked spirit, had not motghibes are 
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purple velvet ctush- 
ruffle of fine old lace 
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eyebrows, answered, 


Sweet 
ned, but in nowise faltering, “ it 


nd came to an understanding at once. 1 
cause my noble friend, m nero’ 

‘nefactor, in his last moments, wished $a be. Be. 
he asked the man who received the fortun® its 
, meant should be mine, to care for me out of 
.e abundance & mysterious stroke of Providence gave 
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a instead of to me. I accepted Mr. Merton’s 
er in the same spirit with which I should have 
‘coed the same bounty, had our places been reversed. 
= no intruder. I have no seliish, debased, sordid 
pe grovel here upon unwilling charit¥. I can 
atan Tan’ to-day, this very hour, if you 
pan I will not remain to feel that Iam 
‘here was a cold glitter of malicious 
cena at as these impetuous on ees 
Wiedes bh she kept cautiously to the letter of 
Really, Miss Grey,” said she, 
am hardly equal to such traged 
by unused to such cleverly got-up scenes, I 
will carry your complaints to my husband if'you 
issatistied with your reception. We ought to 
e thrown open the grand drawing-room, I snp- 
», for the reception of so importan ; t 
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CHAPTER y., a 


(E wise doctor’s prophecy was certainly fulfilled 
ough it was nota dangerous case, it was a very 
‘g and painful one, Philip Leigh had as much 
© could attend to in bearing the pain from his 
ned arms and dislocated wrist, without inquirin 
the fate of the heroine he had rescued. His ie 
uF and pettishness were certainly excusable in 
deration of his sufferings. His own“valet had 
Summoned to nurse him, and he had the un- 
‘d resources of the whole house at his command; 
‘© seemed extremely annoyed at being a guest 
in his guardian’s house. Annabe) came every 


‘ooking very lovely in h 
dee ly er morning wrapper, 


accordance with his rath 

ie taste, or splendid in a full evening tollet, oan 
uly did ‘her very best to entertain him, for the 
40ur, morning and afternoon, she invariably 

in the sick-room. Mrs. Merton gave him a 

longer infliction, adroitly interfusing into her 
lences well-drawn descriptions of dear Anna- 
alarm and solicitude, which “ her poor Phi)” 
a to with fingers aching to beat a contemp- 
, im t tattoo b ith the coverlet. 
wah they wonldleave me alone—the pair of 

muttered he, discontentedly, when mother 
aughter had got through with the regular 
ng call, one day, just a week from the date of 
ident. “Iam so sick of the everlasting sing- 
lk! I wish I could hear something or some- 
new. I say, Dickson, what’s become of the 
| who was in the coach? Don’t she care 
Picard % poor fellow’s injuries to make*the 
-son’s face brightened. Had he discovered the 
his master’s queer restlessness? his eager look 
here was a knock at the door, and the invari- 
re disappointed expression which was sure 
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young lady has asked me for you ve 

she who fixed that nice drink abn tbe selagee 
ade you some jelly, too. Dear me, sir, Jane 
as been telling me about her; they’re real - 
»her. They’ve sent her up into the servant’s 
And the poor thing is just as unhappy as she 





wretches!” exclaimed Master Philip. « Have 





























Jane went into Miss Genevieve’s room, and found | 
her with her trunks all packed again, and her bon- | 
net on, with her sweet eyes all red with crying. | 
«“ ‘Why, miss,’ cries Jane, just longing to catch — 
the sweet young thing in her atms and comfort her, 
fare you going out?” 

“* Ves,’ answered she. ‘I must go somewhere, 
anywhere. I cannot stay here, O Captain Alick, 
Captain Alick!” cried out she, in such a pitiful tone, 
that Jane suid it took the tears right out of her own 
eyes; and she went up to her and said, fiercely,—Jane 
isa mighty smart girl, Mr. Philip, if I do say it that’s 
going to marry her sometime, with your leave, sir —” 
. “Marry her, Dickson? to be sure you shall! and 
I'll give the good creature a fine marriage portion. 
But go on—what did Genevieve say?” 

“It was Jane who said it, sir. Says she: ‘What 
be they doing to you, you innocent lamb? They 
ought to be ashamed, they had.’ 

“*Hush, Jane,’ says that sweet angel; ‘ you must 
not talk against your mistress. I forgot myself. But 
I want to go away; can you tell me where it would 
be safe for such a forlorn young creature to go, until 
she can find a respectable home? I have money 
enough, at present.’ . 

« Jane jest tells her of her aunt who keeps a snug 
little shop over at the West-End, and promised. to go 
and get a room there for her.” 

“And she has gone, I suppose,” exclaimed Philip, 
in low, wrathfal tones. “ Confound that doctor; let 
him say what he will, I will get away from this house 
to-day. I shall have forty fevers if I remain.” 

“No sir, she isn’t gone. I was going to tell you. 
Jane got permit of Mrs. Merton to go out an hour or 
two, and she and Miss Genevieve hurried off toward 
her aunt’s, but on the way they met astrange, queer 
old lady, and the minute she saw her, the young 
lady gave a little, joyful cry, and caught her by the 
hand. 


afraid of the woman, didn’t make out much, only 
that Miss Genevieve agreed to follow her advice, and 
stay here till the queer body got a good place for her. 
Itseemed very hard for her to promise it at first, but 
she kept saying, ‘Captain Alick charged me to follow 
your advice, and I will do it, Moll, though it is very 
hard.’ So they came back, sir, and here she is now, 
just as meek and patient as an angel, though it’s 
plain to see how aggravating thre ladies are.” 

“ Where’s Mr. Merton?” demanded Philip, indig- 
nantiy. “What shameful condact! How dish 





old Captain Alick. I say, Dickson, bring me my 
dressing-gown. Not that seraglio-looking affair, the 
work of Miss Annabel’s fair hands, but the dark pur- 


| up again.” 
“ But the doctor said—” 


ghastly old maa.” 














nd out just who she is, Dickson?” 

y, yes, Jane has told me all about it,” 
Dickson, delighted to have fy 
est the patient. ‘She’s a nice girl herself, is 
nd she’s clear in love with the young lady 
r, will you believe it? if Captain Alick hadn't 
‘wned that morning, she was to have had all 
erty! He was to have had the will changed 
vy day. It was Something he said or wrote 


- 
an- 
und something 





ade Mr. Richard bring her home. But my 
lean Set against her, Jane Says. There was 
of @ scene the very first day, after dinner, € 























thing a little.” 
than twenty minutes he returned in triumph, ac 
companied by Jane and Genevieve. 

The latter advanced eagerly to the arm-chair. 


last. What a weary, trying time you have had!” 
“Not at all. I’ve been lonely, that’s the worst.” 


company.” 


reply. “I am certainly inexpressibly grateful fo 
your presence to-day.” 


take their own will.” 
Said he, reproachfully. 


sad voice, with a long-drawn sigh. 


die.” 





“They talked so low and fast, Jane, who was half| ‘would rather not believe that, if you please. 


able! and she the real intended heiress of that dear | lief. “ Dickson does admirably for line man- 
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She lifted her white, drooping eyelids, and looked | think I shall soon forget it; that I shall cease to pray) PRS BOURRAS PAILLE SON. 


at him gravely, with those clear, shining eyes. 
“TI do not think it wicked. I am willing to live, 


for Heaven’s blessing upon my preserver?” 


“ You are an angel!” exclaimed Philip, and then 


‘At Marseilles, on the 4th of September, 1865, there 


since it is the will of Heaven, but for me death has | conscious of the smile which honest Dickson could | died by the hand of the executioner a man, whose 


no terrors. The grave opens into bliss beyond | not suppress, as this exclamation, in a louder voice 
measure. O, for me there is so much waiting there, | than they had previously used, came to his ear, he 


and here it is so cold, and barren, and dreary!” 

She had clasped her hands, lightly crossing her 

swelling breast, the violet eyes were uplifted ina 

sort of ecstatic joy, at the picture her thoughts had 

invoked of the shining-winged angels waiting above; 

the sweet lips quivered with a childish, wistful, 

homesick grief. 

A singular mood came over Philip Leigh, half-won- 

dering awe, half a sort of resentful indignation, as if 
her ardent desires thus touchingly expressed, were 
in some way defrauding him of some rightful due. 

“T think it is wicked, and 1 am sure it is very un- 
natural,” persisted he, stoutly. ‘“ You so youngand 
gifted, in every way so capable of blessing a wide cir- 
cle, to be longing to die.” 

She smiled, slowly. 

“You have expressed it more strongly than I. 
But I do not wonder you cannot understand such a 
feeling, you who have everything to live for; friends 
and fortune alike smile upon you.” 

“Hold there! Llaffirm that I have not a single 
disinterested friend. I cannot remember my mother, 
my father died when I was.a mere child; brother 
nor sister I have never had. These people here have 
given me all that I have had in place of those precious 
ties. Now what will you say?” 

“That 1 can sympathize deeply with the loneliness 
of such a fate. Iam very glad, though, that these 
people, as you call them, are so fond of you.” 

“ OF my social position, my fortune, my old estate, 
if you please, Miss Genevieve, not of the man himself, 
whatever he may be.” 

She shook her head. 


But I was to read to you. What had you selected?” 


‘There is a pile of volumes on the table; choose 
anything you like. Dickson, bring Miss Grey a foot- 
stool. Jane, my good girl, give that room plenty of 
attention, for I am sure it needs it badly enough. I 
shall be so rested by the change. Would you be so 
kind, Miss Genevieve, as to move this scarf a little.” 
The skillful, compassionate little fingers made the 
change speedily. 

‘It’s astonishing what a natural gift some women 
have at their finger’s end,” said he with a sigh of re- 








m4 t, but ti 
bandaging.” 


it is torture to submit to his 


**IfI could do any better—if I might be of ser- 


ple one, with the plain gold cord. I’m going to sit | vice—’” began she, timidly. 


“Hang the doctor! I kmow what I want. The | could send Dickson to let you know when I was 
worst arm can be slung up! And you wheel that | ready to be re-bandaged. I really believe 1 should 
great easy-chair into the Kittle dressing-room, Dick- | get out a week sooner. You cannot imagine what a 
son, and put away all signs of a chamber or sick | relief it will be. But pray say nothing aboutit down 
room. Make it look like alittle parler. I’m going to | stairs, or I shall be besieged by offers of help from 
sit there presently; have some books and that bas- | Annabel and her mother. Imagine what torture I 
ket of fruit onthe table. And O Dickson, are my | should undergo, in such unskillful hands, and I 
velvet slippers here? I don’t want to look like a | should never dare to refuse. Now, then, for the book.” 


Dickson, though a little alarmed lest the patient | before him, the girl looked up into his face witha 
should be too rash, was secretly pleased at this new | shy, deprecating smile, as she opened the small 
interest. He flew around as only a dexterous valet | Bible. : 
could, and he had everything in as trim order as 


could be desired. 

“And now, sir?” asked he, with a little twinklein | much when J have been dwelling upon my friendless 
his honest eyes, when he had settled the invalid com- | condition.” : 

\ fortably in the ante-room, and for the third time 
brushed his glessy brown hair from the broad, white | in his look. : 
ferehead. 

“Don’t you suppose you can get your Jane to | read it through, in a slow, hushed, but touchingly 
make over thebed in yonder? and would she be so | tender voice. As she closed the book, she saw the 
good as to ask Miss Genevieve to make a short call on | tears dripping through his long dark eyelashes. 
a poor, disconsolate invalid? Mind you manage the 
matter delicately, you sly Dick. She wont come un- | think me a Hottentot and a heathen, no doubt, but 
less she thinks I need her. Say I’m down-hearted, | this is the first time in my life I have ever heard a 


low-spirited, and all that sort of thing, to move her | woman read the Bible. It las touched me deeply.” 
gentle compassion. And, Dickson, you and Janecan | The violet eyes were looking up to him in innocent 
be chattizxg in sight of our ante-room door, all the | wonder. 
while. I wont leave the first chance for Madam 
Merton to bring any evil insinuations. I want to | read in anyother book. Captain Alick and I enjoyed 
hear an original remark, and see a pure-hearted, in- | our morning and evening chapter very much. He 
nocent woman Once more, and to cheer up the poor | would always make me read to him.” 


Dickson hardly waited to hear him out. In less | and I am certain sing charmingly. I must hear you 


“Tam so glad to be able to do something for you at “ The poetry, the Bible poetry!” 


“Why, Mrs. Merton said youcould not endure| She read softly Psalm after Psalm, and then quiet- 
ly turned to St. John, and finished with one of his Richard’s foolish acquiescence in an absurd request, 
“ Perhaps it depends upon the kind?” was the arch | heart-melting chapters. 


“And you wish me to read to you. Iam so glad to | the least painful band. 
be able to do it, and so grieved that it is all the re- 


turn I can make for causing you so much pain. | ing no mother nor sister. Do not quite despise me. 
When I have heard them tell how much you suffered, | I have never sorted with the frivolous, heartless 
T have almost wished you had allowed the horses to | world of fashion without scorning its hollowness and 

“And perhaps have borne you to a horrible death,” | higher need, a more ennobling destiny, but never so 


“Tt would have been over now,” said she, ina low, 


“Admirable! Would you indeed be so kind? How 
much pain it would save me,” exclaimed he. “I 


She had brought two, and as she seated herself 


“Tf you have no objection, I thought I would read 
first the Psalm which has always comforted me so 
He bowed gravely, with a new, deferential respect 


Without the slightest shade of embarrassment. she 


“Y beg your pardon, Miss Genevieve. You will 


* Ts it possible?” said she. ‘‘My mother scarcely 


“Ido not wonder. You have arare, sweet voice, 
- | sometime, but not to-day. Will you read some 
more?” 

** Of this book of essays, or this volume of poetry?” 


It was Philip Leigh’s turn to speak in a humble, 
deprecating voice. 


r A long, long sigh came from the listener. The 
proud young head had drooped lower and lower to 


‘OQ, Miss Genevieve, how much have I lost in hay- 


my own worthlessness. I have been conscious of a 
powerfully as now.” 


breaking over her face. “Ah, my memory need not 


“Now you are wicked!” exclaimed he, almost an- | turn back many days to see a generous, noble spirit | Tich silken mourning flounces trailing on the floor be- 
| .8tily. “You are saying it would be just as well to | springing forward fearlessly, braving a terrible death 


” 
“ Despise you!” repeated Genevieve, in a soft glow the roof of Merton House protects you. 


said, abruptly: 


crime of murder with very unextenuating circum- 
stances, had excited a strong feeling of indignation 


gainsthim, I crowds, of whom the majority 





“ But I will not be ungenerous, and trespass too 
long upon your kindness. Only promise me that you 
will come again, and you may go, rewarded a little, 
I trust, by my assurance of the good your coming has 
brought.” 
Dickson marvelled greatly at the quietly subdued 
manner of his master, as he returned to his couch in 
the other room, and, was as delighted as surprised 
when he found that the old irritable, fretful dispo- 
sition had entirely vanished. 
** Dickson,” said he, gravely, that night, “ you see 
that a single visit from that pure, Christian maiden 
has done better for me than all the dgctor’s liniments 
and cordials. Can’t we manage it, between you and 
I, and your shrewd little Jane, that I have a repeti- 
tion daily?” 
“We will try, sir,” answered Dickson, bravely. 
And so the conspiracy was hatched which so sim- 
ply and yet so skillfully counteracted all the Honor- 
able Mrs. Merton’s machinations, and while she re- 
mained in profound ignorance, congratulating herself 
that Philip’s illness kept him in from the parlors,where 
she could not always make sure of Genevieve’s ab- 
sence, the littleante-room saw many a pretty scene, 
where the skillful fing ers of the gentle girl bound up 
the bruised arms, injured in her defence, and her 
soft-toned voice read melodious measures. Once 
when Mrs. Merton and her daughter had gone out 
together, shopping for the move out into the country, 
Philip heard her sing, and thereafter declared he had 
never before known the true thrill and pathos of 
music. 
The doctor, aud the Honorable Richard, and Mrs. 
Merton, and the fair Annabel all united in their as- 
tonishment and commiseration at his lengthy and 
prolonged convalescence. There was one who had no 
difficulty in solving the enigma. 
“Heigh, Janet, lass—but it’s rare sport to see 
Master Phil scramble into his sling when he hears 
any of the family coming,” says Dickson, merrily, to 
Jane Gove; “he’s got good wit of his own, has my 
master. He knows a true-hearted, beautiful woman 
when he meets one, as well as his most judicious 
valet—eh, Jenny, my lass?” 
“Do you think there’s no harm to come of it?” 
asks Jane, anxiously. ‘“ Miss Genevieve is just as 
innocent as a little baby. She don’t mistrust a thing 
of all our plotting to keep folks away when she’s there. 
She’d have brought it out forty times, if my lady and 
Miss Annabel were not so high with her. They don’t 
talk to her at all. It’s plain to see my lady means to 
drive her away, if it is possible. But the dear little 
thing is happier now. She feels as if she was of some 
| use, but she don’t mistrust she is winning Master 
Philip away from the proud-spirited Annabel. O 
Dickson, you be sure that he will use her well.” 
‘*Use her well! I tell you he worships the very 
ground she treads upon. He says she is more an 
angel in spirit than in looks, and when that’s said, 
there’s no getting beyond, I’m thinking.” 
“There will be terrible times! The master will be 
fierce enough, and Miss Annabel. They were brought 
up to look upon themselves as sweethearts.” 
“He never liked her. He’d have broken away if this 
one had never come. And it serves them right, don’t 
it, for treating her so, when they knew very well 
Captain Alick meant her to share the fortune, if she 
didn’t have the whole of it?” 
*« Has that queer old lady been to see her lately?” 
_asked Dickson, after a moment’s silence. 
“Yes. Isee her prowling around the street at all 
sortsof hours. I believe there is never a stranger 
comes here, but she is somewhere on the sidewalk, 
when they are admitted. I talked with her myself, 
a little while ago, and she asked all sorts of questions 
about Mr. Philip, and gave the strangest laugh I ever 
heard, when I told her how fond he was of Miss 
Genevieve’s coming to see him.” 
*‘ There’s some mystery or other about it, it’s plain 
to see—but there’s Mr. Philip’s bell.” 
“Miss Grey, what had that disreputable looking 
old creature to say to you?” demanded Mrs. Merton, 
in her chilling, sarcastic voice, as Genevieve came 
hastily up the steps from the servant’s entrance, hav- 
ing been summoned there to mect Old Moll. 
Genevieve stood for a moment confused and em- 
barrassed, then stammered, hurriedly: 
Tt is an old woman I knew at Thurston Cottage. 
She came to see me a moment.” : 
“ A very respectable caller to be around Merton 
House. I wonderif the policeman was not dogging 


not in the slightest degree binding; indeed, no one 
is sure it was not a forged contrivance. I will have 
the creature arrested and sent to the station, if she 
shows herself here again. I give you fair warning, 
Miss Grey.” ‘ 

“She isa poor, honest creature, whose greatest 
fault is a generous attachment to a poor orphan girl. 
She was a trusted friend of Captain Alick’s. Surely, 
madam, you will not be so pitiless.” 

“Tf you hold her in such high esteem, you can go 
to her. She assuredly shall not come to you while 


And the Honorable Mrs. Merton swept away, her 


hind her. 








to save a poor, unknown girl from danger. Do you 


were women, assembled to see him pay the last pen- 
alty of the law. The weakness of the prisoner was 
so great that he had to be carried in the arms of the 
executioner to the cart which conveyed him to the 
place where the guillotine was erected; and arriving 
at the Place Sebastopol, he was assisted by two men 
to ascend the steps that led to the platform. To add 
to the horrors of the,scene, the mother of his victim 
was among the crowd; and when she saw him on the 
platform of the guillotine, uttered the most piercing 
cries, calling for vengeance upon the murderer of her 
child. Toa foreigner, happening to witness the exe- 
cution, there was another circumstance which, if not 
so horrible as the cries of the mother for blood, must 
have been equally strange and interesting. When 
the knife had done its work, and the executioner and 
his assistants had disappeared, four men, grave, 
silent, unknown, their faces covered with an impene- 
trable veil, made their appearance, and took posses- 
sion of the dead body. The crowd manifested no 
surprise on seeing them: it was evident that though 
none knew their names, every one knew their office, 
and on every hand might be heard in a low tone, 
** Voila les Bourras Paille Son.” Any one who saw 
them for the first time on the platform in ghe Place 
Sebastopol, in the early light of that September 
morning, and who knew nothing of their office and 
work, will probably never forget the impression pro- 
duced on his mind. They were covered from their 
shoulders to their feet with along robe of coarse cloth, 
such as is used for packing; around their waists was 
a thick rope, which served as a belt or girdle; the 
whole of their head and face was covered with an im- 
mene cowl or hood, in which two small holes were 
made to enable them to see their way. Such were 
the Bourras Paille Son; and the question might well 
rise to the stranger’s lips, What are they, and what 
do they do? ‘ 

The system of public penitence which the Church 
of Rome instituted at an early period of her history, 
was the occasion of many strange developments, and 
in one of these this order took its rise. 

Abbe Fleury, in his Histoire del Eglise, says that 
in the year 1259 there grew up new kind of doctrine, 
or, as he calls it elsewhere, penitence; that, begin- 
ning at Perouse, it spread to Rome, and thence 
through the whole of Italy. The nobles and the 
common people, old and young, even to children of 
five years of age, were so in awe of the wrath of God, 
in consequence of the great crimes that were com- 
mitted throughout the country, that they went in 
penitence through the streets of the city naked from 
their waists upwards. They marched two and two 
in procession, each Kaving in his hand a whip made 
of leather, with which they struck themselves till 
their bodies were covered with blood, at the same 
time uttering the most doleful lamentations, implor- 
ing the mercy of God, and the help of the Virgin. 
They did this even in the night, through a very cold 
winter. Thousands, and, in some places, ten thou- 
sand at once, thus walked in procession, attended by 
priests carrying the cross and its banners, visiting the 
churches, and prostrating themselves before the al- 
tars. The same scenes were acted in smail towns and 
villages, so that the mountains and the plains re- 
sounded with the cries of the penitents. From Italy 
this penitence spread to Germany and Poland, the 
devotees adopting the practice of covering their heads 
and faces, so as not to be known. This new kind of 
devotion, however, soon became obnoxious to the 
rulers both of the church and the state; to the former 
because there was an evident tendency to form a sect 
—indeed, a sect was in some measure formed, the 
members of which attributed to themselves priestly 
functions; to the latter from a fear lest such crowds 
of people might be made use of for political purposes. 
All such practices wcrc thorefore forbidden under the 
severest penalties, and Fleury says, in his own naive 
way, ‘‘ This sect,was thus soon dispersed and aban- 
doned, as it was formed without authority and without 
reason.” 

From the ruins of this sect there sprung up a num- 
ber of brotherhoods, each of which gave itself to 
some special work. One undertook the care of the 
sick, another the burying of the dead, another the 
performance of certain special devotions in the public 
cemeteries. Each society was known and named 
from the color of the robe worn by its members; and 
so there were black penitents, white penitents, gray 
penitents; in fact, almost every color known to the 
dyer. ‘ Each,” to quote a writer in the Petit Journal, 








her steps! This is really too trying! It comes of} “aimed at the accomplishment of an act of charity, 


the observance of an act of penitence, the doing regu- 
larly a religious work.” Some of these are still found 
in the south of France, and among them Les Bourras 
Paille Son. The work to which they devote them- 
selves is the burial of the poor; but among them 
there is a select band, who have vowed not only to 
bury the poor, but also to perform this last act of 
charity for those who have perished by the hand of 
the executioner. These are distinguished from their 
brethren by wearing atan-colored robe; this peculiar 
color may have been chosen for the same reason that 
the guillotine is painted red—that is, that spots of 
blood may the less easily be seen. On the eve of an 
execution, what is called a chapel is held, at which 
all the members of the traternity assist who have 
taken upon themselves the vow of interring the con- 
demned. Lots are drawn in order to ascertain which 
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of their number are to do duty on the following day. 
The four thus selected, clad in their hoods and robes, 
make their way through the crowd to the foot of the 
scaffold. The executioner and his assistants, when 
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they have done their work, retire from the platform, 
leaving the body of the victim still attached to the 
plank, and his head in the receptacle into which it 
falls. Standing at the foot of the ladder, the priest of 
the community then addresses the four brethren thus: 
“There is no longer a criminal here, but the mortal 
remains of a man whom God created in his own im- 
age, and we are come to bury him.” The brethren 
respond, “Amen.” They then ascend the ladder, de- 
tach the body from the plank, and, having made a 
thick bed of straw and bran in the middle of a large 
coarse cloth, place the dead body uponit. They then 
take the head and join it to the trunk, and sew up the 
winding-sheet with strong thread. This being done, 
the body is placed on a bier, and, attended by the 
priest who has given absolution to the criminal, they 
carry it to the cemetery. 

Their name, Bourras Paille Son, is derived partly 

from the material of which their robe is made, and 
partly from the straw and bran they use so largely in 
the performance of their self-imposed duty. Bure, 
the French word for coarse packing-cloth, is pro- 
nounced in the patois of the South bourra ; puille is 
French for straw, and son for bran. Every grade and 
profession of society is represented in this strange 
brotherhood, and, like poverty, the vow to enter it 
brings a man into singular associations. General 
Camas, peét of France, and for some time general-in- 
chief of the eighth division, was one of the Bourras 
Paille Son, His colleague in the stall of the chapel 
belonging to the order was Father Jerome, a crossing- 
sweeper, and one day the latter was heard to say to 
the general, ‘ There is nothing equal in the world; 
no man is just like his brother; one blade of grass 
differs from its fellow: but true equality, real brother- 
hood is found at the foot of the cross in our little 
chapel, Les Bourras PailleSon.” Men enter the order 
from different motives; one because he has been 
crossed in love; another because he has lost those 
dear to him by bereavement; with another, con- 
science has been busy, and under the influence of re- 
morse or contrition, he vows to enter the brotherhood 
Les Bourras Paiile Son. But the vow once made is, 
as a rule, observed. The writer of the article in the 
Petit Journal, from whom I have before quoted, re- 
lates the following anecdote in illustration of this: 
M. Lombardon, who had filled the office of President 
of the Tribunal of Commerce, took the vow. Some 
time after, he met a friend, who remarked that he 
was extremely agitated, and asked what was the 
matter. “The lot has fallen on me, and I have to 
attend the execution to-morrow.” His friend sug- 
gested that he might easily finda substitute. “No,” 
said he; ‘* I have made a vow, and I must accomplish 
it to the end.” In a few days he again met hisfriend, 
and in answer to his inquiries, said, “‘O my friend, 
nothing gives a man strength like the performance of 
duty.” 





ABOUT POSTAGE STAMPS. 

That grand piece of simplicitv, the ‘ adhesive 
stamp,” has wrought quite a revolution in postal 
stamps. It has lived just a quarter of acentury, and 
has been copied by almost every nation on the globe. 
A year and a half ago, there were no fewer than 1500 
different kinds of these stamps, and the number has 
been largely increased since. So long ago as the tine 
of Louis XLV., stamped or pre-paid envelopes were 
used to a small extent in Paris; but the system died 
out, and nothing further was done in the matter un- 
til recent times. A few years before the introduction 
of the penny pustage, Mr. Charles Knight proposed a 
stamp cover for newspapers, and Dr. Gray suggested 
stamps for prepaying letters. When Rowland Hill’s 
great measure was set to work, opinions were divided 
whether pre-payment should be effected by means of 
stamped letter-paper, stamped envelopes, or stamped 
wafers, that should both seal and frank the letter. 
The celebrated ‘‘ Mulready envelupe” was one of the 
results of this discussion. An embossed stamp, of 
beautiful simplicity, was ultimately. adopted, but 
stamped envelopes and letter-paper have never come 
very largely into use. The adhesive stamp was adopt- 
ed in 1840—first black, then brown, then red—blue 
and other colors being reserved for stamps of higher 
value. The colors at present used in England are six 
—red, blue, rose, vermilion, lilac and green—for one, 
two, four, six, nine, and twelve pence respectively. 
Stamps are mostly made at Somerset House, under 
the management of Mr. Edwin Hill, brother to Sir 
Rowland. The paper is peculiar, the printing pecu- 
liar, the ink and pigments peculiar, the adhesive com- 
position peculiar; the stamps being required to pos- 
sess varied and special qualities. They are made di- 
rectly for the Stamp Office of the Inland Revenue 
Department, between which department and the 
post-office there is a debtor and creditor account al- 
ways open. The post-office carries letters without 
receiving money directly from the sender or the ad- 
dressed; the payment is mostly from the Inland 
Revenue Department as money in lieu of stamps. So 
wonderfully has this little contrivance been found to 
facilitate postal matters, that adhesive postage stamps 
are now used by almost all the civilized nations of the 
earth, France beginning the imitation in 1848. 








THE ENJOYMENT OF REMEMBERING.—It is often 
debated which is the most enjoyable—the anticipation 
of a pleasure or its realization; but the power of re- 
calling, mellowed and hallowed by the lapse of time, 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
APRIL. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


Blithe April! month of many showers, 
Prophetic harbinger of flowers! 

Though tears like rivers drench her cheeks, 
Yet cheery is the voice that speaks, 

And bright the winsome smile that beams 
Athwart her face in roseate gleams. 


Now soft and balmy grows the breeze, 
And bird-songs thrill the leafless trees 
With promise of the coming sheen, 
That shall reward with living green 
Their patient waiting, and their faith, 
Through the chill night of wintry death. 


In her soft moods of sunny grace 

She wakens sounds of time and place, 
That wing me back to childhood's time, 
Or on mayhap to youth's fair prime; 

I seek the forest old and dim, 

And list the grand cathedral hymn. 


A solemn awe steals o'er me there, 
A spirit-hush like that of prayer; 
Saluted by the hallowed breeze, 

I kneel beneath the dear old trees, 
And in fast, unrestrained tears, 

I weep the pent-up rain of years. 


O, how I long this April day 

For loving voices hushed for aye; 
To hear again their thrilling ring 
Amid the harbingers of spring! 

On the soft slumbrous summer air 
They died like strains of music rare. 


Forsaken now and sadly mute 

The broken harp and tuneless lute; 
But let me not, my soul, forget 
The precious treasures mine as yet, 
But in this herald-month of joy, 
Let gratitude my thoughts employ. 


The God who in the seasons’ flow 
Makes golden eras come and go, 
Who notes the little sparrow's fall, 
With tender care encircles all, 

Nor misses from his happy throng 
One spirit voice of thrilling song. 


Then hand in hand with April walk, 

And by the way serenely talk; = 
She shall reveal her pure true heart, 

And lure thee from the world apart, 

Till seeing God in all her ways, 

The revergnt soul his name shall praise. 





THE CLIFF BALL. 


** You dear, delightful creature,” said Emily Gra- 
ham, looking up into the manly tace of a young officer 
of her majesty’s —th regiment, who stood beside her, 
“it is the kindest thing that you have done for along 
while, and I’ll show my gratitude forever and ever.” 
“ T hope you will, Emily, and then I shall be amply 
repaid.” 

“ You are quizzing me, Frank, and that is dread- 
fully unkind. But what girls are to be asked?” 
‘‘Almost everybody; that is, every available young 
lady who is good-tempered and pleasant and cheer- 
ful, and a few, for the sake of peace, whoare neither.” 
“To which circumstance do [ owe my invitation?” 
said Emily, pretending to look piqued, but smiling 
archly the while. . 

“ The last, of course; I thought we should never 
have done quarrelling had you been lett out. So, 
Cousin Emily, though you are neither pretty, good- 
tempered, cheerful, nor agreeable, I have brought 
you this card.” And Frank Graham laughingly laid 
a little scented piece of pink on his cousin’s work- 
table. i 

“And I thank you very much for it,’ said the 
young lady, taking it upand playing with it between 
her dainty tingers and rosy lips, “tor I like dancing 
as well as anything I can get in this remote unpulish- 
ed district; and if you don’t think I possess any at- 
traction, it does not follow that all your company will 
hold the same opinion.” 

A less attractive girl than Emily Graham might 
without vanity have made this speech; as it was, you 
could hardly help convicting Cousin Frank of a seri- 
ous want of taste, if his words were spoken in earnest. 
The young girl was rather tall, of a slight, graceful 
figure, with soft brown hair, clear, brown, mischief- 
loving eyes, and a fair complexion, a trifle too pale, 
perhaps, save when excitement lent color to her 
cheeks, and added lustre to ber earnest eyes. 

But it would have been unwise to have acted upon 
the expressed opinion of Coustn Frank, and to have 
said to his face a single disparaging word of his pretty 
cousin; nothing could sooner have enkindled wrath 
in those manly features, nothing have brought more 
hasty words to his courteous tongue. 

* Good-by, darling coz,” he said, at length, after a 
long pause had succeeded to her last words; *‘ don’t 
really make me jealous again.” 

“ Jealous!” said Emily, archly accepting her van- 
tage-ground, “ you will surely not be jealous of me?” 
Frank colored. ‘ You provoking pet,” he said, “I 
am jealous of anybody else that gets asmile, ora kind 
word, or look, or touch from you, and a dance means 
all that and more. I only wish uncle—” 

“‘Hush, Frank! we had better not talk of it again; 
afew years is not much, if | am worth waiting for; 
let us think about the dance. Is there any shop in 
this place where I can buy a ball dress, or must I in- 
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vent one from my present stock?” 


“That will do just as well, Emily: we look upon 
this as a sort of picnic ball; you will not be expected 
to appear in costume fit for Almack’s at the Cliff. 
The most we can expect of the ladies in such a place 
is, that they will look as much like fairies as possible, 
and be as good-natured, too. If you have a white 
muslin, and loop it up in some style with my favorite 
pink rosebuds, you will look just as pretty as need be; 
now am I not a clever lady’s maid? Good-by, dear, 
I must be off now.” 

Emily laid her hand inhis. ‘ Do you think it quite 
a safe place, by-the-by?” she asked. “1 heard the 
other day there was great danger of the Cliff falling 
in.” 

‘Nonsense, my pet; thousands more will trip upon 
‘the light’ fantastic toe’ in that strange ball-room 
before that happens, even if it ever does happen, and 
I very much doubt it.” 

“Where is Esther’s card, Frank?” 

“TI had quite forgotten it,” he answered, again 
drawing out his card-case and openingit. *‘‘Give her 
my best compliments, and say how happy weshall be 
tosee her. ‘With you conversing I forget all time,’ 
and the hours roll by like minutes; with everybody 
else—How many kisses will you give me for the 
cards?” 

“ None, Frank.” 

“Sly puss, then I must take them, must I? Fifty 
tur each, at least.” 

“Let Esther pay her own debts,” laughed Emily. 

“Certainly not; I don't go on the trust system, but 
have ready money for all my goods.” 

He stuoped to claim and receive the treasured pay- 
ment, when the door suddenly opened, and another 
young lady confronted them. 

“ Frank has just brought us our cards for the Cliff 
ball,” said Emily, recovering her self-possession the 
soonest; “here is yours, Esther.” 

“T thought you were gone, Cousin Frank,” said that 
lady, looking at the officer with proud, uncousinly 
eyes. ‘“ What ball is this?” 

“The officers of our regiment are going to give a 
grand dance in the Cliff ball-room to those gracious 
fair ones who will honor us by their presence, and I 
flatter myself both you and Emily will do me the 
favor to accept cards.” 

“Tam not at all sure that papa would like us to do 
so, were he at home,” said the elder sister, coldly. 
“You know as well as I do for what reason.” 

“Papa likes us to enjoy ourselves, Esther,” said 
Emily; “ and it is very dull while he is away.” 

“Of course, Emily, if you choose to go, I shall think 
it my duty to accompany you,” said the elder sister; 
“but, though [ am not sufficiently older than you to 
be able to control your actions,”—(‘*I should think 
not,” muttered Frank, in an under tone, )—* yet I feel 
this is a rash, unwise act on your part, and one which 
I cannot approve.” 

Miss: Graham walked out of the room, slamming 
the door behind her, to give emphasis to her remarks. 
“ Now then, will you finish your kissing business?” 
said Frank Graham. 

“1? Frank? for shame!” said Emily, blushing 
and holdi: g down her pretty head; but in some way 
it was soon raised again to Frank’s shoulder, and in 
an ecstasy of delight, the young man paid himself in 
soft kisses for his ball tickets. ‘ Don’t make me jea)- 
ous, Emily darling,” he said again. “1 thinkif lsaw 
anybody else touching these lips with theirs, I should 
get wild with anger. Good-by, my darling.” 

* Good-by, Frank.” 

“Just one word to show me that you really love 
me, Emily.” , 

* Good-by, dear Frank.” 

With a passionate kiss he pressed her to his heart, 
and then hastily left the room. He looked up to the 
window as he passed it, and saw his gentle cousin 
looking out upon him with the utmost tenderness, 
soft tears filling her beautiful eyes, and tears for him. 
Before they could be dried, Esther re-entered: her 
presence and voice grated upon her younger sister, 
they were so utterly unsympathetic with her mood. 
“What! tears, Emily? What a foolish girl you 
are, to waste your love and your life on a penniless 
officer, and when papa so disapproves of your doing 
so.” 

‘My heart is my own, not papa's; though I will 
not willingly offend him, he must not try to make me 
marry anybody else, because he likes,” said Emily, 
earnestly, and she left the room. 

Up in the welcome solitude of her own chamber, 
she thought of her sister’s words—“ waste your love 
and your life.” Was it ever owned by a woman truly 
in love that her heart was wasted? Does she not 
rather feel that all she has is his, that the grand ca- 
pacity to love has been called into being by him, that 
only in not fultilling her heart’s yearnings could she 
waste her love and life? 

It was a strange place that the officers of the +th 
regiment had fixed upon for their entertainment to 
their young lady friends. On the coast line of old 
England, where the broad Atlantic dashes its proud 
waves against the shore, lies a small fishing village; 
and further down, a bold, sharp cliff raises its giant 
front; and facing it, standing in the water itself at 
high tide, is an enormous rock, hewn out in the cen- 
treas if by herculean hands; and up the opening 
roll the foaming waves, and through it, like a picture 
in a ponderous frame, the ships are seen, their sails 
full set, steering their course along the trackless déep. 
For many years interested visiturs have come to walk 
along the line of beach, to watch the rolling of the 
mighty billows, to look upon the Demon Rock; and 
from all the large towns in the neighburhood picnic 
parties have come, and descended that tall cliff to 








like softest treble, with the deep base of the waves, 
The side of the cliff has been hewn out by the in- 
genious hans of man, and a house of entertainment 
formed in it, in whose rooms mirth and music have 
striven for mastery, and light feet have trippéil gayly 
and thoughtlessly, beneath and between slowly, 
yet surely crumbling walls. 

Here, on the 16th of April, 18—, the young officers 
were busy preparing the somewhat dingy ball-room 
for their expected guests. With difficulty, loads of 
evergreens and flowers had been brought down the 
steep descent, and gay flags and banners draped the 
bare, rocky walls and festooned the musicians’ plat- 
form. Mine hostess and her daughters were busy all 
day long preparing for the sumptuous banquet; and 
over the supper-room hung the Union Jack and old 
England’s standard, as if to insure the thoughts of 
stability and glory. The steep rocks in the cliff were 
carpeted with scarlet cloth, and arched with ever- 
greens; a transformation was accomplished upon 
which the artists might well gaze with pride and self- 
grtatulation. 

“And when fair Luna shines over the sea to-mor- 
row night in full splendor, just as the dear girls ar- 
rive,” said one sentimental lieutenant, ‘I am sure 
they will be delighted, and the novelty will more than 
compensate for any little extra trouble they may 
incur.” / 

“TI think you are right, Oswald,” said an older of- 
ficer, from whose heart, though time had efficed 
much of the outward expression of romance, could 
never be torn away its original love of the marvellous 
and mysterious. “Tis a strange, tumble-lown old 
place, true enough; but with the Demon Rock bath- 
ed in moonlight, the ocean glittering and shining as 
ifincrusted with jewels, the old cliff, black and ruin- 
ous as an ancient battlement, and underneath, the 
fairy grotto we have devised for their light feet to 
dance in, woman must have bid good-by to woman- 
hood if she is not charmed.” 

Meanwhile young girls were busy with their toilets, 
and arranging with comical perplexity for that long de- 
scent in the cool spring evening, that must intervene 
between the carriages and the ball-room. Cloaks and 
hoods must be worn, and dainty feet incased in some 
more durable substance than satin or kid; yet all 
these thoughts only lent zest to their predicted en- 
joyment, and the hours and days flew merrily by. 

Esther Graham alone, complained grievously of 
the inconvenience of the place, till poor Emily, ina 
fit of annoyance, begged her to stay at home, and she 
would find another chaperone; but this was not Miss 
Graham’s desire. Like many other good women, she 
loved to regard herself as a martyr to the wishes and 
caprices of others, and now that the glass told her 
that young officers would rarely invite her for her 
own sake, she was the more inclined to be displeased 
with the sister, on whose account she mauve such 
sacrifices to health and comfort. 

“Ivery much doubt whether father would like 
you to go at all, Emily; as if they could not finda 
better place fora ball than the Cliff Honse!” 

“ O Esther dear,” said Emily, “I am sure you will 
enjoy it very much when once you get there, they 
have made everything 80 nice for us. Frank tells me 
it looks quite a different place, that I shall hardly 
know it.” 

“ Frank again, Emily? One would think your 
cousin was the only person you ever associated with.” 
Emily was silent, and soon it was time to dress, 
and a little later Frank arrived to escort them to the 
ball. He sat down contentedly enough to await for 
his cousins, thinking of the soft, merry light that 
would shine in Emily’s eyes when she gazed on their 
fairy grotto; thinking of the peeps at the moonlit sea 
they might get trom certain nooks ‘and corners that 
he had observed behind flags and banners when they 
arranged the supper-room; thinking of the warm 
pressure of her little hand as he led her cautiously 
and slowly down those rugged steps, over which he 
would take care to provide Esther with another 
partner; thinking of his poverty, and then turning 
from that sad thought to the true, loving heart that 
had promised to wait, even for years, sooner than 
disappoint him. His stern old uncle, his prim cou- 
sin Esther, all faded into insignificance at the thought 
of the rich young love that was all hisown, And then 
the door opened, a vision of white shone opon him, 
and Emily stood before him. 

“My darling!’ he exclaimed, springing to her side, 
and kissing her fair forehead, “‘ you are looking nice 
to-night.” 

Many others less interested might have echoed 
these words. In her simple white muslin robe, loop- 
ed with pink roses, a wreath of pink and white rose- 
buds in her rich brown hair, a small locket chain of 
gold around her white neck, and golden bracelets on 
her arms, Emily Graham might well have suited the 
most fastidious of tastes; in the eyes of Frank Gra- 
ham she appeared as a smiling angel; at the sight of 
her he was inclined to exclaim, with one of Chateau- 
briand’s Moorish heroes, “ C'est mon howris !”* 

Just then the door opened, and Esther appeared. 
“* Good evening, Cousin Frank; I am sorry to keep 
you waiting so long; we are ready now.” 

“No apology is needed, Esther; I am perfectly at 
ease; we sball be in very good time.” * 

Esther Graham looked well in a handsome light 
blue silk, and appeared rather more inclined to enjoy 
herself than usual. The three set off in good spirits; 
Frank, opposite Emily in the carriage, sat watching 
her, and feasting his eyes on her gentle beauty. 

A drive of two miles brought them to the steep 
Steps. Esther was given in charge to Lieutenant 
Martin, who guarded the pass, and Frank followed 
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rm glow to her cheeks, and a joyful tide of feel- 
iets “4 heart. The moon was just mounting the 
heavens in her car of light, dancing in pale beams on 
the green boughs and scarlet draperies, and peering 
into the deepest recesses of the Demon Rock. 
« What a strange old place, dear Frank,” said Em- 
ily, tightly holding his hand ;. how such a night as 
this stirs up the strongest, deepest feelings of our 
wr nn deck, indeed. There is poetry and love in every 
motion of these rippling wavelets, in every swell of 
ving ocean,” 
me ge ad pretty you have made it all, Frank; it 
seems transformed almost. What trdubld you must 
en.” 
i a paid for my share of It, if it pleases 
you, dearest,” said Frank, wishing heartily that 
pleasant descent alone with Emily could occupy hours 
instead of minutes; ‘ but we have reached the sands 
now, and you must let me escort you to the cloak- 
room; there is a covered archway leading from it to 
the ball-room. Good-by, love. Promise me three 
dances, Emily—the first, the last, and one between. 
“1 promise, Frank. I would gladly dance with 
von only, if it might be so.” 
yen joined his brother officers in the ball-room 
already gay with pretty women and bright uniforms. 
The next to enter were the sisters, Esther and Emily 
Graham. A host of eager desirers of her hand in the 
dance clusteredaround Emily, Frankcame amongst 
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them, and gained, again in public, the promise for " 
tirst dance. 
=< music sounded gayly, light feet trod in meas- It 
ured dance; it grew faster, more exciting, more 
pleasant; the dancers, unmindful of all but that ball- 
room—the bright eyes that beamed upon them, the 
strong arms tha upheld them, the fairy feet that 
glided past them, the quick notes ot music that struck : 
upon the air—how should they hear the angry moan- 
ing of the wind around the old cliff, the heavy swell- 
ing of the surging tide? Emily had danced the 
second dance with another partner, and Frank had 
slipped away to avoid a sight he could not enjoy. He 
was the first to.notice the storm, It was awkward, 
he thought, for it to come on such a night as this; 
however, there were bedrooms enough in the house 
for the ladies ; and as for soldiers, if they could not be 
content with a shake-down in the deserted baH-room, 
or even worse fare than that, they were muifis, not 
that was all. 
sag his turn came to dance with his cousin, 
Frank returned, without the slightest apprebension 
of approaching danger, to the ball-room. He told 
Emily what he expected about the storm raging at 
right, and the young girl answered Jestingly, deem- 
ing it a guod piece of fun to be compelled to remain | 
under the shelter of the cliff. Again the music sound- | 
ed, and light feet danced merrily, whilst without, the 
giant waves rose more furiously, tumbling and toss- , 
ing over each other with crests of foam; the wind , 
roared in the holiuw of the Demon Rock, and though 
the dancers knew it not, the old cliff had begun to 
tremble and totter beneath his touch. The ball-room 
windows had been thickly draped to prevent the cold 
air from finding admission, but from the supper- 
room could be seen the foaming, dashing sea; the 
black clouds, with the struggling moon anxious to - 
behold the earth again from behind them, like some 
poor human soul whom Satan, by thick clouds of 
doubt, would drive from the presence of his God for- 
ever, yet who struggles on, knowing that some space 
in the firmament must still be free from gloom and , 
despair. 
Frank escorted Emily thither, after their secon. 
oy you would like to see this, darling,” h«: 
whispered, as she gazed with awed face upon th.. 
ult of the elements. 
oc do, indeed. Yet, O Frank, is it not awful?” 
“J do not think we need feel frightened; we ar 
enough here.” 
Me unis ten aendehah the sands.” 
«* But I cannot take you there, Emily.” 
They stood silently watching the scene; then 
flash of lightning was succeeded by a tremendo 
peal of thunder, that 1 to shake the grou) 
beneath their feet. x 
“That was splendid 
They waited for another flash, another peal 
heaven’s artillery, and then returned to the ball-roo:. 
Some of the ladies, especially the dowagers who we 
acting as chaperones, had begun to feel uneasy ; | 
a little re-assurance quieted their fears, and m: 
them hope that the storm would cease before t) 
need brave its furce. Dancing continued with m1 
spirit, the party adjourned to the supper-room, « 
then at one o’clock in the morning, came back to 
-room for & ing dance. 
Ti claim begs also, Emily,” said Frank, 6: 
ing; and she responded with a smile and a blush. 
In the midst of the giddy maze, hands claspe: 
hands, with sheltering arms around them, t! 
bright young girls were tated to meet their d 
Gayly played the musicians, still more gayly rose 
ringing music of women’s laughter, when a dre« 
crash was heard, breaking in like some stra 
awful discord; heads were raised, to behold, fast 
ing upon them, the tottering clift, shronded by fe 
flags and draperies, but coming still, and fi 
faster, with every added movement of vel: 
Frank clasped his partner to his breast, and 
many another manly form that night, looked « 
in tenderest pity on the white lips he had 80 lov 
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n | like softest treble, with the deep base of the waves. 
d | The side of the cliff has been hewn out by the in- 
genions hancs of man, and a house of entertainment 
2 | formed in it, in whose rooms mirth and music have 
striven for mastery, and light feet have trippél gayly 
and thonghtlessly, beneath and between slowly, 
yet surely crumbling walls. 

Here, on the 16th of April, 18—, the young officers 
were busy preparing the somewhat dingy ball-room 
for their expected guests. With difficulty, loads of 
evergreens and flowers had been brought down the 
steep descent, and gay flags and banners draped the 
bare, rocky walls and festooned the musicians’ plat- 
form. Mine hostess and her daughters were busy all 
day long preparing for the sumptuous banquet; and 
over the supper-room hung the Union Jack and old 
England’s standard, as if to insure the thoughts of 
stability and glory. The steep rocks in the cliff were 
carpeted with scarlet cloth, and arched with ever- 
greens; a transformation was accomplished upon 
which the artists might well gaze with pride and self- 
gratulation. 

“And when fair Luna shines over the sea to-mor- 
row night in full splendor, just as the dear girls ar- 
rive,” said one sentimental lieutenant, “I am sure 
they will be delighted, and the novelty will more than 
compensate for any little extra trouble they may 
incur.” 

“T think you are right, Oswald,” said an older of- 
ficer, from whose heart, though time had effaced 
much of the outward expression of romance, could 
never be torn away its original love of the marvellous 
and mysterious. “’Tis a strange, tumble-down old 
place, true enough; but with the Demon Rock bath- 
ed in moonlight, the ocean glittering and shining as 
ifincrusted with jewels, the old cliff, black and ruin- 
ous as an ancient battlement, and underneath, the 
fairy grotto we have devised for their light feet to 
dance in, woman must have bid good-by to woman- 
hood if she is not charmed.” 

Meanwhile young girls were busy with their toilets, 
and arranging with comical perplexity for that long de- 
scent in the cool spring evening, that must intervene 
between the carriages and the ball-room. Cloaks and 
hoods must be worn, and dainty feet incased in some 
more durable substance than satin or kid; yet all 
these thoughts only lent zest to their predicted en- 
joyment, and the hours and days flew merrily by. 
Esther Graham alone, complained grievously of 
the inconvenience of the place, till poor Emily, ina 
it of annoyance, begged her to stay at home, and she 
would find another chaperone; but this was not Miss 
Graham’s desire. Like many other good women, she 
loved to regard herself as a martyr to the wishes and 
caprices of others, and now that the glass told her 
that young officers would rarely invite her for her 
own sake, she was the more inclined to be displeased 
with the sister, on whose account she maue such 
sacrifices to health and comfort. 

“very much doubt whether father would like 
you to go at all, Emily; as if they coukd not finda 
better place fora ball than the Cliff Honse!” 

“ O Esther dear,” said Emily, ‘I am sure you will 
enjoy it very much when once you get there, they 
have made everything #0 nice for us. Frank tells me 
it looks quite a different place, that I shall hardly 
‘know it.” 

“ Frank again, Emity? One would think your 
cousin was the only person you ever assoviated with.” 
Emily was silent, and soon it was time to dress, 
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«lly love | pall, He sat down contentedly enough to await for 


his cousins, thinking of the soft, merry light that 
would shine in Emily’s eyes when she gazed on their 
fairy grotto; thinking of the peeps at the moonlit sea 43 
they might get trom certain nooks ‘and corners that 
he had observed behind flags and banners when they 
arranged the supper-room; thinking of the warm 
pressure of her little hand as he led her cautiously 
and slowly down those rugged steps, over which he 
would take care to provide Esther with another 
partner; thinking of his poverty, and then turning 
from that sad thought to the true, loving heart that 
had promised to wait, even for years, sooner than 
disappoint him. His stern old uncle, his prim cou- 
sin Esther, all faded into insignificance at fhe thought 
of the rich young love that was all hisown. And then 
the door opened, a vision of white shone upon him, 
and Emily stood before him. 

“My darling!’ he exclaimed, springing to her side, 
and kissing her fair forehead, “you are looking nice 
to-night.” 

Many others less interested might have echoed 
these words. In her simple white muslin robe, loop- 
ed with pink roses, a wreath of pink and white rose- 
buds in her rich brown hair, a small locket chain of 
gold around her white neck, and golden bracelets on 
her arms, Emily Graham might well have suited the 
most fastidious of tastes; in the eyes of Frank Gra- 
ham she appeared as a smiling angel; at the sight of 
her he was inclined to exclaim, with one of Chateau- 
briand’s Moorish heroes, * C’est mon houris !”” 

Just then the door opened, and Esther appeared. 
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you waiting so long; we are ready now.” 

‘*No apology is needed, Esther; I am Perfectly at 
ease; we sball be in very good time.” 

Esther Graham looked well in a handsome light 
blue silk, and appeared rather more inclined to enjoy 
herself than usual. The three set off in good spirits; 
Frank, opposite Emily in the carriage, sat watching 
her, and feasting his eyes on her gentle beauty. 

A drive of two miles brought them to the steep 
steps. Esther was given in charge to Lieutenant 
Martin, who guarded the pass, and Frank followed 
with Emily, whispering words of love to her that sent 
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a warm glow to her cheeks, and a joyful tide of feel- 
ing to her heart. The moon was just mounting the 
heavens in her car of light, dancing in pale beams on 
the green boughs and scarlet draperies, and peering 
into the deepest recesses of the Demon Rock. 

«“ What a strange old place, dear Frank,” said Em- 
ily, tightly holding his hand;. “how such a night as 
this stirs up the strongest, deepest feelings of our 
nature.” 

«It does, indeed. There is poetry and love in every 
motion of these rippling wavelets, in every swell of 
the heaving ocean.” 

“ But how pretty you have made it all, Frank; it 
seems transformed almost. What trouble you must 
have taken.” 

“T am already paid for my share of it, if it pleases 
you, dearest,” said Frank, wishing heartily that 
pleasant descent alone with Emily could occupy hours 
instead of minutes; “‘ but we have reached the sands 
now, and you must let me escort you to the cloak- 
room; there is a covered archway leading from it to 
the ball-room. Good-by, love. Promise me three 
dances, Emily—the first, the last, and one between.” 

_ “I promise, Frank. I would gladly dance with 
you only, if it might be so.” 

Frank joined his brother officers in the ball-roo’ 
already gay with pretty women and bright uniforms. 
The next to enter were the sisters, Esther and Emily 
Graham. A host of eager desirers of her hand in the 
dance clustered around Emily, Frank came amongst 
them, and gained, again in public, the promise for 
the first dance. 

The music sounded gayly, light feet trod in meas- 
ured dance; it grew faster, more exciting, more 
pleasant; the dancers, unmindful of all but that ball- 
room—the bright eyes that beamed upon them, the 
strong arms tha upheld them, the fairy feet that 
glided past them, the quick notes ot’ music that struck 
upon the air—how should they hear the angry moan- 
ing of the wind around the old cliff, the heavy swell- 
ing of the surging tide? Emily had danced the 
second dance with another partner, and Frank had 
slipped away to avoid a sight he could not enjoy. He 
was the first to.notice the storm. It was awkward, 
he thought, for it to come on such a night as this; 
however, there were bedrooms enough in the house 
for the ladies; and as for soldiers, if they could not be 
content with a shake-down in the deserted ball-room, 
or even worse fare than that, they were muifis, not 
soldiers, that was all. 

When his turn came to dance with his cousin, 
Frank returned, without the slightest apprebension 
of approaching danger, to the ball-ryom. He told 
Emily what he expected about the storm raging at 
night, and the young girl answered jestingly, deem- 
ing it a god piece of fun to be compelled to remain 
under the shelter of the cliff. Again the music sound- 
ed, and light feet danced merrily, whilst without, the 
giant waves rose more furiously, tumbling and toss- 

i ing over each other with crests of foam; the wind 
roared in the holiow of the Demon Rock, and though 
the dancers knew it not, the old cliff had begun to 
tremble and totter beneath his touch. The ball-room 
windows had been thickly draped to prevent the cold 
air from finding admission, but from the supper- 
room could be seen the foaming, dashing sea; the 
black clouds, with the struggling moon anxious to 
behold the earth again from behind them, like some 
poor human soul whom Satan, by thick clouds of 
doubt, would drive from the presence of his God for- 
ever, yet who struggles on, knowing that some space 
in the tirmament must still be free from gloom and 
despair. 

Frank escorted Emily thither, after their second 
dance. 

“T knew you would like to see this, darling,” he 
whispered, as she gazed with awed face upon the 
tumult of the elements. 

“I do, indeed. Yet, O Frank, is it not awful?” 

“J do not think we need feel frightened; we are 
safe enough here.” 

“J should like to go out on the sands.” 

«‘ But I cannot take you there, Emily.” 

They stood silently watching the scene; then a 





fall so much in one mass, that our hope is but 
despair.” 

Before he finished speaking, there was a dreadful 
rush to that one door. Too often man forgot to be 
generous, woman to be unselfish; each struggled for 
the dear life that was their own; but in most cases, 
the gallant young hosts won braver names that 
awful night than they ever merited in the fierce, 
unholy battle-field. Frank bore the trembling Emily 
in his arms. ‘Dearest, I must save you,” he said, 
with panting breath, as he encircled her in a close 
embrace. 

‘Save yourself, Frank,” she murmured; “kiss 
me, and let me die. May God have pity on my poor 
father! Where is Esther?” 

“T cannot tell you, darling. O, it were sweeter to 
meet death thus with you, than to live as I have 
sometimes pictured life, alone and desolate. But I 
want to save you, Emily; cling to me, dearest; we 
will live or die together.” 

That blessed word seemed to strengthen the young 
man, and he pressed forward. 

‘Jt is no use,” said an officer, who had opened the 
door. “The cliff has fallen outside, also; we are 
buried in a living grave.” 

It was an awful sentence, that blanched many 
cheeks, and moistened eyes unused to weeping. 

“Can we not make a way of escape?” suggested 
Frank—“ cut through the fallen rock?” 

“How?” 

Frank could not tell. “At least,” he continued, 
“‘we may hope that help will come ere it is too late. 
It is known there is a ball here to-night; the car- 
riages will soon arrive.”* 

“ But we shall be dead before another hour, Frank 
Graham,” said a despairing voice. 

The last hour of life! How awful it looked to them 
all! How few had lived for that hour, how few had 
guessed that they should meet it amongst the gay 
festivities of the Cliff ball! 

And now the fragments of rock came rushing down 
upon them, breaking the lustres, extinguishing the 
lights, threatening tu add the horror of “ thick dark- 
ness” to their terror, bruising fair heads and delicate 
arms, and, at last, bringing death. 

A huge fragment fell upon Frank and Emily, as 
they stoud together in the dim light, beside a gay 
pennant that he had hung there so joyously only 
thirty hours ago, and they never spoke again, only 
with trembling, clasping arms, they fell together to 
the earth, bruised, and bleeding, and insensible. A 
little group gathered around, trying to discern, by 
the faint, glimmering ray of their only remaining 
candle, which of their number had fallen, and 
marked their young and gallant comrade, with the 
lifeless form of his beautiful betrothed held tightly 


men learned forgetfulness of their own peril. 

“Poor things! poor things! And her father op- 
posed the match, didn’t he? Poor old man! he, too, 
will be utterly undone after this shock.” 

“They have died, poor yqung creatures, as they 
would have wished to die; their souls, like pure 
white doves, shall flee away and be at rest.” 

“By my faith,” said an Irish officer, “I wish I 
was gone, too; for this suspense with death at the 
end of it, is worse than death itself.” 

Esther Graham had been lying in a stupor, suc- 
ceeded by fits of hysterical fainting. They feared to 
tell her of her sister’s doom, till she looked up and 
inquired, piteously, ‘‘ How is it Emily does not come 
tome? Where is she?” 

Then they gently told her, and she shut her eyes 
and cried quietly but ceaselessly. Another roll, 
another crash, and they were buried indeed. 

Hours atter, digging among the ruins, men found 
one man who had escaped the fate of his companions. 
Gradually he recovered from unconsciousness, and 
told his awful tale; and to this day, beside many 
hearths in old England, is he welcomed for the 
strange and fearful story that he has to tell. But to 
none is he so welcome as to an old, lonely, white- 
headed man, who listens to the circumstances of his 
young daughter’s death; and, as he hears, for the 





flash of lightning was succeeded by a tr d 
peal of thunder, that seemed to shake the ground 
beneath their feet. 
“That was splendid!” 
They waited for another flash, another peal of 
heaven’s artillery, and then returned to the ball-room. 
Some of the ladies, especially the dowagers who were 
acting as chaperones, had begun to feel uneasy; but 
a little re-assurance quieted their fears, and made 
them hope that the storm would cease before they 
need brave its furce. Dancing continued with much 
spirit, the party adjourned to the supper-room, and 
then at one o’clock in the morning, came back to the 
ball-room for a parting dance. 
“T claim this one, also, Emily,” said Frank, smil- 
ing; and she responded with a smile and a blush. 
In the midst of the giddy maze, hands clasped in 
hands, with sheltering arms around them, those 


Frank clasped his partner to his breast, and, like 

many another manly form that night, looked down 

in tenderest pity on the white lips he had so loved to 
kiss. 


dredth time, how Frank and Emily fell together, 
2 murmurs, “ Kighteous God, as I endeavored to 
divide the love of two pure, innocent hearts in life, 
thou hast taught me that thy will decreed in death 
they should not be severed.” 





TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

A young lady who was a firm advocate of total 
abstinence, when riding from her father’s country 
seat to a neighboring village, met a young man on 
foot who was carrying a suspicious-looking jug. She 
at once reined in her horse and asked him what he 
had in “ that jug.” Looking up with a comical leer, 
he simply winked one eye and smacked his lips, to 
indicate that it contained something good. The 
young lady, supposing he meant alcohol, immediate- 
ly began to talk temperance; but her auditor re- 
quested the privilege-of tirst asking her just one 
simple question. ‘ What is it?” she inquired. “It 
is this,” he replied. ‘‘ Why is my jug like your side- 
saddle?” She could not tell “ It’s because it holds 
a gall-on!” said he. “ What trifling! exclaimed the 
indignant young lady, and then continued, “ Young 
man, you do not perceive—” ‘Just one more ques- 
tion,” interrupted her auditor, “and then I'm done. 
Why is my jug also like the assembly-room of a 
female seminary at roll-call?” “I’m sure I don’t 
know,” petulantly replied the young lady. ‘ Well, 
it’s because it’s full o’ lasses,” said the incorrigible 
auditor. The fair lecturer touched her spirited horse 





“Emily, darling, death is coming upon us. Be 
ton our only hope is that door; and the cliff will 





with her whip, and was soon out of hearing of the 


in his grasp. In sympathy for these stricken ones, . 
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governs and reigns, pre-eminent in its power, the | 
mysterious “three.” It is the mistress of all the har- 
monies of the universe. Itis expressive of the rela- 
tion of the Almighty Architect to his creation. It 
dwells in the existence of man, ever and incessantly 
repeating itself, as Budy, Soul, Spirit; as Thought, 
Perception, Will; as the Past, Present, Future; as 
Faith, Hope, Love. As a Mascn also, man is ever 





THE MASONIC “CARPET.” 

The Carpet (in French, le tapis or le tableau; in 

German, der Teppich,) is an oblong square, painted 

on canvas, and containing representations of various 

emblems, which is laid on the floor of the Lodge dur- 

ing the hours of labor. On the continent of Europe, 

its use is almost universal, while in England and 

America it is dispensed with, its place being supplied 

by the “ tracing-boards, charts, and illustrated moni- 

tors and manuals,” now so abundant. Itis, however, 

a very ancient portion of the paraphernalia of a 

Lodge, and its use should never have been discontin- 

ued, more especially as it constitutes one of the most 

important symbols of Masonry. The painted “ Car- 

pet ” derives its origin directly from the “ drawing on 

the floor” of the old English Lodges. This drawing 
on the floor can be traced back with certainty to the 
early part of the eighteenth century. It was the 
duty of the youngest Entered Apprentice, before the 
Lodge was opened, to draw with chalk and charcoal 
on the floor of the Lodge, an oblong square from east 
to west, at the western extremity of which was drawn 
the resemblance of “three steps.”” Hence the ex- 
pression, “by one regular upright step, on the first 
step of an oblong square.” This oblong square signi- 
fies ‘‘ the Lodge,” and from it the sign > to denote a 
Lodge, isderived. In the ancient customs and usages 
of the Operative Masons, we find no trace of the 
‘“tapis ” or drawing on the floor, because the building 
in which they met was itself the ‘‘ Lodge,” always of 
an oblong square form, and used for no other purpose 
than that of a workshop or mason’s lodge. But when 
the craft began to hold their meetings in tavernsand 
public houses, the rooms of which were not of the re- 
quired form, the original “Lodge” was then repre- 
sented by the “ oblong square.” 





CANDIDATES. 

It was the custom, while the Roman republic sub- 
sisted in full vigor, for the applicants for high offices 
to appear on the day of election in long, white robes, 
intimating by this that their characters, likewise, 
ought to be pure and unsullied. Hence the origin of 
the word didat didus, white, pure, sincere, 
etc. This garment, according to Plutarch, they were 
to wear without any other clothes, that the people 
might not suspect they concealed money for purchas- 
ing votes, and also that they might more easily show 
to the people the scar of those wounds they had re- 
ceived in fighting for the commonwealth. 

Our candidates for masonic association should also 
show an unsullied character and freedom from mer- 
cenary motive. As the white dress in confirmation 
and baptism symbolizes the purity of those coming 
to these rites, that they renounce the world and the 
devil, and all wicked works, and that hereafter they 
will not follow nor be led by them, so the candidates 
in Masonry should be reminded of the purity of con- 
duct and character demanded of those seeking ad- 
mission into our Order, that they are expected to 
renounce those things that are contrary to this pro- 
fession, to give up their selfishness, and place them- 
selves under a course of discipline and instruction, 
henceforth to put their trust i in God, and labor in the 
cause of universal bene National Freemason. 











LINGERING MUSIC. 


Lingering notes the echoes stir, 

Soft and sweet, these walls along; 
Softly, sweetly, they concur 

In the pleasant tide of song; 
Night-birds cease their plaintive lays, 
Listening to this hymn of praise. 


Angels gliding through the air, 
On celestial mission bent, 
Pause, the sacred hymn to hear,— 
Fold their wings in soft content,— 
Join their notes divine to these, 
Hymning Masons’ mysteries. 


Now the solitary room. 
Peopled with a countless throng— 
Now the stillness and the gloom 
Kindle with the tide of song, 
Filling our delighted ears— 
Music of three thousand years! 


Every emblem pictured there, 
On the ceiling, wall or floor— 
Gavel, Trowel, Apron, Square, 
Célumn rent or open Door— 
Blends a light and yields a tongue 
With this softly-lingering song. 


Now the anthem dies away; 
One by one the voices cease; 
Birds resume their wonted lay ; 
Angels on their mission press; 
But the latest note that moves 
In this mystic song is Love's! 





THE SACRED NUMBER THREE. 
The late John Henry Bernhard Draseke, Protest- 
ant Bishop of Magdeburg, and Master of the Lodge 
*¢ Olive Branch,” at Bremen, in one of his addresses 
thus alludes to the sacred number three: “In the 
whole of Nature, in all the manifestations of its vi- 
tality, in all the wonders of its glory and majesty, in 





| rude young man’s laughter. 


sur ded by its irresistible magic, and the sacred 
number meets his view at every step of his progress. 
Does he consider what is pre-supposed by the build- 
ing on which he is engaged? He will perceive it in 
the Power, the Plan, the Execution. Does he ask 
what will be the appearance of the edifice? He be- 
holds it conducted by Wisdom, supported in Strength, 
and adorned by Beauty. Does he reflect on the ob- 
ject fir which this spiritual temple is erected on 
earth? The mystic triad again greets him—Peace of 
Mind, Welfare of Mankind, Glory to God.” 





THE MIND. 

Exercise is necessary to the proper development of 
the mind. All the faculties become strong and vigor- 
ous by being suitably employed. Thisis an organic 
law of the mind, and it operates as invariably as those 
that relate to the body. As exercise is necessary to 
the perfection of our powers, whether of body or 
mind, so it is likewise the secret of success in every 
enterprise. Obedience to this law is ever rewarded 
with physical strength and intellectual energy, and 
every violation is punished with bodily weakness and 
mental imbecility. 


CHINESE LITERATURE. 

The date of the invention of paper seems to prove 
that some of the most important arts connected with 
the progress of civilization are not extremely ancient 
in China. In the time of Sonfucius they wrote on the 
finely pared bark of the bamboo with a stile; they 





next used silk and linen, which explains why the 
character chy paper is compounded of that for silk. 
It was not until A. D. 95 that paper was invented. 
The materials which they use in the manufacture are 
various. A coarse yellowish paper, used for wrapping 
parcels, is made from rice-straw. The better kinds 
are composed of the /iber, or inner bark of a species 
of morus, as well as of cotton, but principally of bam- 
boo. Asa reading people, the literature of China is, 
as may be expected, very abundant in quantity, if not 
super-excellent in quality. The main portion con- 
sists of plays, romances and novels. The general 
character of these indicates a powertul imagination, 
and a love of the grotesque; but the literary tone is 
low, and there is little, if any, moral purpose evinced 
in the development of the plots. The historical liter- 
ature is highly significant of the national character. 
There is a continuous history of China from the ear- 
liest ages down to the conclusion of the Mongol Tar- 
tar dynasty, called the ‘‘ Twenty-one Historians,” 
consisting of nearly three hundred of those brochures, 
or thin volumes stitched with silk, about ten of which 
are generally contained in a folding case. Yet we 
should search in vain in these volumes for anything 
beyond a barren chronicle of facts and dates. Trains 
of reasoning and lessons of political philosophy can 
scarcely be looked for in a country, the theory of whose 
government has always been despotic, however tem- 
pered by other circumstances. “ Instead of allowing,” 
observes Mr. Gutzlaff, very correctly, “that common 
mortals had any part in the affairs of the world, they 
speak only of the emperors who then reigned. They 
represent them as the source from which the whole 
order of things emanated, and all others as mere pup- 
pets, who moved at the pleasure of the autocrat. 
This is truly Chinese; the whole nation is represent- 


ed by the emperor, and absorbed by him.” 
: TWwO SOURCES OF WEALTH. 

Some men have the money-getting, others the 
money-hiving, faculty: very few have both. Those 
endowed with the former in its plenitude, and who a 
exercise it to the utmost, often become rich while in- 
dulging in all the expensive luxuries which sumptu- 
ous tastes can suggest; but the colossal figures of 





finance, the giants of the “bank-note world,” by 
whocs side the half-million and million fellows are 
merely respectable dwarfs, are generally rigid econo- 
mists in their personal expenditures, and some people 
are discourteous enough to call them “ screws.” 
Upon the whole, it is much easier to make money 
than to save it, and although we would not advise 
any one to be miserly, it is certainly the part of wis- 
dom and prudence to set aside a considerable portion 
of a large income as a provision for the future, and so 
to invest this reserve fund as to place it, if possible, 
beyond the reach of all the ordinary contingencies 
of business. It is a pleasant thing, during one of 
those financial cyclones which every now and then 
make shipwreck of innumerable fortunes, to feel that 
one has an anchor to windward that will not drag. 
Therefore, while you are making money, save it, and 
as you save it, put it where no momentary convulsion 
can bring your ‘‘ nobles to ninepence.” 


— 





ASSISTING NATURE.—A Swiss invention hag been 
introduced to aid bees in the formation of their comb. 
Narrow sheets of wax are imprinted by machinery so 
as exactly to represent the dividing wall of comb be- 
tween the cells. Thess strips are attached to the top 
of the empty hive, before the new swarm is put in, 
thus enabling the bees to go immediately to work, and 
also guiding them in making the sheets of comb in 
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bright young girls were fated to meet their doom. 
Gayly played the musicians, still more gayly rose the 
ringing music of women’s laughter, when a dreadful 
crash was heard, breaking in like some strange, 
awful discord; heads were raised, to behold, fast fall- 
ing upon then, the tottering clift, shrouded by festive 
flags and draperies, but coming still, and faster, 
faster, with every added movement of velocity. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.j f 
ay Gseape from Libby Prison. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE, 

‘STAND back there! You can’t pass that line!” 
said a gruff voice beside me, and as I looked up and 
saw a stout figure in a rough suit of gray, holding a 
sharp Enfield bayonet much closer to my breast than 
was comfortable to me, I realized for the first time 
that I wasno longera free man, but aprisoner. ‘I’m 
sorry to be so strict with you, captain,” said the 
guard, more pleasantly, ‘but I have my orders, and 
you know a soldier must obey orders, sir.” 

“True,” I replied, for the fellow was a pleasant- 
spoken Rebel, and seemed disposed to make me as 
comfortable as he could. ‘I did not know you had 
orders to keep me buck from that line. I only want- 
ed to sit down under that shade tree, for I am tired 
and warm.” 

‘I’m very sorry, captain,” said the man, * but 
Major Hairston gave me strict orders not to let you 
pass out of this yard.” 

I was a captain in the ——th New York Cavalry, in 
the army of the Potomac. That famous command 
was at that time lying on the Rappahannock, oppo- 
site Fredericksburg. It was the early spring of 1863, 
and, tempted by the balminess of the weather, I had 
left my camp for a ride, had gone too fur, and had 
been captured by a scouting party of Stuart’s cavalry. 
My captors had gone on ahead to finish their scout, 
and had left me in the charge of one of their number 
in the yard of a deserted farm-house. It wasa dar- 
ing thing on the part of the Rebels to venture so near 
the camp of our forces, and I longed for some means 
to make their presence known to ‘‘ the boys in blue,” 
so that they might be made to answer for their bold- 
ness. But that was impossible. They had me fast 
enough, and now I was powerless to aid myself, much 
less to help my friends. The man in whose charge I 
had been left, was a large, fine-looking young fellow, 
of about twenty, with a frank, open face, and a pleas- 
ant, gentlemanly manner. He seemed to pity me, 
and exerted himself to make me comfortable. He 
brought me an old chair from the house, and some 
water from the well. 

“T’m. sorry for you, captain,’’ he said, at last. 
‘“‘ You’ve got a hard time before you. When you get 
to Richmond, they’ll send you to the vilest hole in 
the country—that infamous Libby Prison, which is 
disgracing us and our cause.” ~ 

* But [ shall be in the keeping of Southern soldiers, 
and they will not permit me to suffer, even though I 
am an enemy,” I said, ironically. 

He flushed crimson, but replied quickly: 

** No, you will not be in the hands of Southern sol- 
diers. Your keepers will be a parcel of skulkers, who 
never had the courage to-face your men in the field, 
and who are only bold enough to maltreat prisoners.” 

*‘ You talk very strangely for a Rebel,” I replied. 

“I’m a Virginian, captain,” he went on, “and I 
feel this thingdeeply. I don’t care a tig for the Con- 
federacy. I only went into the war because my State 
was invaded, and I’m not the man to wink at such 
tyranny as is practised by Tom Turner and his aids 
at the Libby—” 

Just then we heard the clatter of hoofs, and in a 
few minutes the party that had captured me return- 
ed. Iwas ordered to mount my horse and accompany 
them. A rapid ride of several hours brought us to a 
ford of the river, which we crossed. Once over the 
Rappahannock, we were in the Confederate lines, and 
our pace became noore leisurely. 

I remained with my captors tour days before being 
sent to Richmond, and during that time was invari- 
ably treated with kindness and consideration by them. 
They did not forget that, like themselves, I was a 
suldier, and I parted from them with decided regret. 

At the railroad I met a number of fellow-prisoners, 
consisting of officers and privates, recently captured. 
We did what we could to cheer each other as we 
jolted over the rough railroad by which we were con- 
veyed to the Rebel capital. After a brief interview 
with the Provost Marshal, we were sent off to the 
Libby in charge of a squad of ragged infantrymen. 
My heart sank within me as we came in sight of the 
long, dingy pile of bricks that held captive so many 
gallant patriots, and I had not been long in the build- 
ing before I had proof that my Rebel friend had not 
exaggerated the delights of my new quarters.. An 
insolent clerk registered my name, rank and regi- 
ment, and I was then made to disgorge the not very 
full wallet which contained what was lett of my last 
month’s pay. My watch anda handsome ring were 
taken from me, and I was informed with a signiticant 
Iaugh that they would be restored to me when I 
should be exchanged. I was then ushered into a 
large room which contained about one hundred 
brother officers. I found a few friends, and many 
that I did not know; but from all I‘had a warm and 
sympathizing welcome. 

1t is not my intention to relate my experience in 
that worse than Bastile in which I spent six long, 
weary months, hoping vainly for an exchange, and 
suffering all the horrors of such animprisonment. I 

will pass over all this, and come to the fall of 1863, 
which found me still an inmate of the Libby. No 
change occurred in my condition, or in that of my 
fellow-prisoners, until the month of October. 

It was, [ think, on the night of the fifth of the 
month that I was awakened by some one shaking me. 
Opening my eyes, I found amajor of an Ohio regi- 
ment bending over me. 

** Don’t make any noise, Truesdale,” he said, softly. 
“T want you to help me. I’ve found that one of the 
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pleshe! in the floor is 10088, and as it’s wide enonght | 
permit a man to pass through into the room below, I 
want you to help me to find out where it will lead us. 
It may conduct us to freedom. Who knows?” 

I was on my feet in a minute. 

“T’m your man, Collins,” I exclaimed, excitedly. 

“Softly,” said Major Collins, laying his hand over 
my mouth. “If you speak too loud, you'll attract 
the attention of the guard, or wake some of our 
friends here. Poor fellows,” he murmured, “I wish 
they could all go. But, as that is impossible, we 
must be sclfish for once, and try to save ourselves. 
Come.” 

- He led me by the hand to a corner of the room on 
the side nearest the river. There I saw a wide open- 
ing in the floor, and as I knew that our quarters were 
just over a large cellar, I felt sure that we had now a 
means of descending to tliat apartment. We did not 
stop to think that we might be going to our death in 
entering that dark and mysterious chamber that 
opened beneath us—indeed we thought of nothing 
save of freedom and home. I slipped through the 
opening, and swung myself lightly down to the 
ground. The cellar was quite high, but my fall was 
broken by a pile of sand, which for some purpose had 
been thrown into the place, and thanks to this, 1 
made no noise in my descent. In a few minutes Ma- 
jor Collins was by my side. We grasped each other’s 
hands, and stood listening anxiously. Five minutes 
passed away, but no unusual sound was heard. We 
crept stealthily to the door, which was partially open, 
and gazed out. We were on a level with the low 
street which borders the city dock, then deserted by 
the vessels that had been wont to crowd it in old 
times. The night was calm andstill. The stars were 
out, clear and sparkling, but they did not give light 
enough to enable us to distinguish objects at a very 
great distance. We could see the dock, and beyond 
it the river lying cold and brilliant in the starlight, 
and hear the heavy roar of the distant falls. A few 
lights glittered in the small portion of the city that 
we could see to our right, and at a little less than a 
mile to our left shone the lanterns in the rigging of 
the Rebel gunboats at Rocketts. Around the prison 
everything was dark and gloomy. We could hear 
the measured tread of the sentinels on the beats on 
Cary and Twentieth streets, and at the lower end of 
the building, but on the water side there seemed to 
be no sentry, or if there was, he was either asleep or 
off his post. .There were usually two sentinels on 
this side, and I could not imagine why they were not 
there that night. A closer inspection, however, re- 
vealed two men standing at the upper end of the 
building, and from the low sounds that came to our 
eager ears, we judged that the men were conversing. 

Not a moment was to be lost. They would soon 
resume their walking, and then we would be less 
likely to escape their notive. Removing our shoes,. 
we crouched close to the ground, and crept softly out 
of the cellar, and across the street to the edge of the 
dock. A short distance below the prison was an old 
shed, which had been used in peace asa protection 
for the cargoes of vessels loading and unloading there. 
If we could but reach this unobserved, I thought we 
would be safe, as its shade would enable us to pass 
out of sight of the sentinels. As we reached the 
edge of the dock we lay flat down on the stone wall 
that sustained the wharf. Everything was quite still. 
Creeping stealthily on our hands and knees, and fre- 
quently pausing and lying down to listen, we neared 
the shed. In ten minutes after gaining the street we 
reached it. Just then we heard the negligent senti- 
nels resume their walking. 

As we entered the shed we rose to our feet. We 
were out of the prison at last, but how long we would 
remain so was another question, and we at once com- 
menced to consider the situation, and think what was 
best to be done. We were total strangers to the city. 
We did not know where to go, or what dangers sur- 
rounded us. At last Major Collins proposed that we 
should separate, and each try for himself, so that he 
might not endanger the safety of the other. This 
seemed the best plan, and after a hearty “ god- 
speed,” and a warm grasp of the hand, we turned 
about in different directions and left the shed. The 
major succeeded, after ten days of thrilling adventure 
and suttfering, in reaching our lines. 

When I lett the shed L struck directly across the 
street, and enterel what had once been a railroad 
depot, but which did not seem to be used at that time. 
Passing hastily through it, and climbing a steep 
gravel cliff, I found myself in the lower part of the 
city, and at the foot of Church Hill. As 1 came 
within the line of gas lamps, and saw myself by their 
glare, a feeling of alarm stole over me. I was in a 
hostile city, without knowing which directivu to take, 
and was clad in my Federal uniform, if the rags which 
covered me could be dignified by such @ title. What 
should I do? 

Isimply knew that I was in the lower part of the 
city, and that the eminence above me was Church 
Hill, but how to get out of the city wa’ something 
that bewildered me. After a few moments of reflec- 
tion I remembered that the country occupied by our 
forces under McClellan, in 1862, lay below the city, 
and that our lines at the present time extended sume 
distance up the Peninsula. I resolved to cut across 
the city, and try to make my way to the Chickahomi- 
ny, but my ignorance of the country made it very 
doubtful as to whether I would reach it. At last 1 
bethought me of another plan. I would go back to 
the depot I had just left, and follow the railroad out 
of the city. This road I knew wouki lead me to the 

White House, from which point I could easily make 
my way to Williamsburg, where I would tind the 
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While engaged in thinking of ‘thes things, I had 
gone some distance up Church Hill, and I now turned 
to go back. As I did so, I heard a distant bell strike 
the hour of two. It was later than I thought, and I 
had very little time to lose. I had only a few hours 
more of darkness. I must pass the fortitications be- 
fore daylight, or I would be lost. 

I was turning into Main street, and was passing 
under the blaze of a street lamp, when I encountered 
aman coming rapidly from the opposite direction. 
He brushed by me, and turned carelessly to look at 
me. I was in the full glare of the light, and as he 
saw me he stopped short. 

“It’s a Yankee, by George!” he exclaimed. 

I pretended not to notice him, and was passing on, 
when he exclaimed, sternly: 

“Halt! If you attempt to escape, I'll give the 
alarm, and you’ll be shot down by the patrol.” 

“What do you want with me?” I asked, facing 
him. 

I was so much dishearatned by this mishap that I 
would have surrendered toa child. By the light of 
the gas I saw that my companion was a Confederate 
soldier, and I thought there was something familiar 
in his appearance. 

“T want to know,” he replied, “‘ what you are 
doing here in that uniform? But stop,” he added, 
“T think I know you. You are Captain Truesdale, 
of a New York cavalry regiment. You were cap- 
tured last spring by a party of Stuart’s cavalry. Am 
I right?” 

“You are,” I said. ‘ But who are you?” 

“Never mind my name,” he said. ‘I am the man 
that was left in charge of you at the farmhouse, the 
day you were captured. I recognized you at once.” 

A new hope sprang up within- me, and 1 deter- 
mined to appeal to the man’s generosity. 

‘*T have been a prisoner,” I said, * ever since then, 
I have just made my escape, and I ask you, asa 
soldier, to let me pass‘on and get away, if I can.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then spoke slowly: 

‘Been in prison since April, have you? Well, 
that’s long enough.” He paused abruptly, and then 
spoke up quickly, “I think I can help you.” He 
drew off a heavy gray overcoat, and handed it to me. 
“Put this on quickly. That coat of yours is of a 
dangerous color for this locality.” 

I put on the coat, and he passed his arm through 
mine, and led me away with him. We walked for 
fully an hour in silence, and at last stopped before a 
hand private resid , in a distant part of the 
city. My companion rang the bell. It took some 
time to arouse the inmates of the house. At last, 
some one opened a window over our heads, and, ina 
sleepy tone, asked what we wanted. 

“T wish to see Mr. L—— immediately,” replied my 
companion. The window was closed. Turning to 
me, he continued, ‘‘He is a Union man, and will 
help you.” 

In a few minutes the door was opened, and we 
were shown into a comfortable parlor, by a gentle- 
man whom my companion saluted as Mr. L—. 

“Now,” said the gentleman, when we were seated, 
“what is the meaning of this singular visit?” 

“Take off your overcoat, captain,” said my friend. 

I did-se, and stood befure Mr. L—— in my ragged 
blue uniform. I saw his eyes light as they rested on 
the loyal color, but he said, quietly: 

“T am at a loss to understand this.” 

“T am an escaped prisoner of war, sir,’’? I said. “I 
am Captain Truesdale, of the ——th New York Cay- 
alry. I have just made my way out of the Libby 
Prison. On the street I met this gentleman, who 
has brought me here. He tells me that you area 
Union man, and that I can trust you.” 

Mr. L—— hesitated, and looked very grave. 

“If you are an escaped prisoner,” he said, slowly, 
“this is a very bad locality for you, sir. How do I 
know that you are not trying to bring me into 
trouble? It is not safe to aid escaped prisoners in 
these times.” My companion rose, and, drawing 
him aside, conversed with him fur some moments in 
a low, earnest tone. Afterthat Mr. L—— came back 
to me, and holding out his hand, he said, frankly, 
“Excuse my hesitation, captain. My position here 
as a friend of the Union is a very dangerous one, and 
I am compelled to be very cautious. Mr. Winston 
has satisfied ne that you are a bona fide Yankee, and 
not a detective, and I shall be glad to do anything I 
can to assist you, though I don’t think you will find 
getting out of Richmond ah easy task.” 

“T think he will,” said Mr. Winston—for that was 
the name of the soldier that had befriended me. 
“Let him stay here two or three days, until the ex- 
citement caused by the discovery of his eseape has 
subsided. I will manage the rest; and 1’ promise 
to put him safely in the Federal lines im a short 
while.” 

My friend now left me, promising to eall the next 
morning and inform me of anything he might hear, 
and my host, after a brief conversation, conducted 
me to comfortable chamber, where I slept until 
late in the next day. 

I stayed with Mr. L—— for four days. On the 
morning of the second day I had the pleasure of 
reading an account of my escape from the Libby, im 
one of the Richmond papers. I remaimed in-doors 
all the time, and, at the suggestion of Mr. L—, 
donned a suit of citizen’s clothes which be loaned me. 
On the morning Of the tifth day, I was surprised to 
see Winston drive up to the house with a covered 
wagon. Mr. L—— went out and assisted him to 
bring in a large box. This they placed inthe parlor. 

“ Now, captain,” said Winston, coming up to my 
room, “I am ready for you.” 








1 followed him down into the parlor, where I found 


Mr. L—, and his wife and daughter. A large box 
was lying on the floor, and in it was an open coffin, 

* Here,” said Winston, “is your hiding-place.” 

He pointed to the coffin, and involuntarily I shrank 
back, 

“It’s a good plan, captain,” said Mr. L—, 
‘“ Winston has permission to carry his brother’s body 
into New Kent county for burial. He has fixed this 
box and coffin so that you will have a plenty of fresh 
air. You will only have to fast for about twenty-four 
hours. It is your only chanee,” he added, seeing 
that I still hesitated. ‘‘ You will pass for the dead 
brother he has never lost, and 3 feel sure that im two 
days you will be with your frie 

I hesitated no longer, but bidding my friends fare- 
well, took my place in the coffin. The lid was laid 
gently over me, but the top of the box was nailed on, 
I was then lifted from the floor and carried to the 
wagon which stood before the door, and im a few 
minutes I was being driven rapidly away. I heard 
the remarks of the guards at the fortifications, as we 
stopped there for Winston’s passport to be examined. 
They warned him to be cautious, as the peninsula 
was full of Yankees, who might capture him before 
his journey was ended. 

I cannot describe my feelings as I lay there in that 
narrow box, in total darkness, and without the power 
of raising my head, or a single limb. I began to 
think that I might suffocate, and of all the horrible 
things I could imagine; but this would not do, so I 
drove off the thoughts with a resolute will, and 
finally succeeded in falling asleep. IE do not know 
how long 1 slept, bat when I awoke I heard voices, 
and the sounds of horses’ feet, and the clinking of 
sabres, outside of the vehiele; and in a few minutes I 
gathered enough to show me that we had fallen in 
with a detachment of Southern cavalry, and were 
travelling in their eompany. I frequently heard 
Winston’s voice, and from the ease and freedom of 
his conversation, I supposed that we were not sus- 
pected. At last, the party halted, and the wagon 
stopped, also.. In about am hour, Winston got into 
the wagon, and said, in a low tone, but loud enough 
for me to hear him: 

“We are not suspected, but they will not let me 
go on to-night, for fear that I may be captured. We 
shall have to stop with them enti the morning. 
Are you comfortable?” 

I replied in the aflirmative, and he left me. I was 
a long, long night to me. I could not sleep, and my 
confined position was becoming painful to me. I 
began to suffer from thirst, also, and the little air 
that reached me through the channels whieh had 
been provided, was hot and unpleasant. My fears 
troubled me greatly, also, and aftected my comfort to 
@ very great degree. At last, however, I heard the 
men stirring, and seon everything was in commotion. 
I could hear the troopers getting their breakfasts and 
making ready for the start. At last, we were om the 
road again. 

It might have been am hour ov more after starting, 
when an officer rode up to the wagon. 

“Can you take my overcoat in there?” he asked. 

“Certainly, colonel,” replied Winston. “Just 
throw it into the wagon.” 

The heavy coat was pitched upon my box, and, 
unfortunately, fell entirely over the holes that had 
been made in it to give me air, completely covering 
them. Idid not kuow this at the time, but I felt the 
air grow hotter and drier every moment. My throat 
began to trouble me, and soon 5 felt a swelling sen- 
sation in my head, and my hings seemed to be full of 
liquid fire. I tried to cry out. Detection was better 
than death in this horrible form. I exerted myself 
to the utmost to eall for aid, but no sound eseaped 
my lips. My sufferings grew move intense every 
moment, and I was gradually losing my conseious- 
ness. I heard what sounded like the sharp rattle of 
fire-arms, and the shouts of men; but I thought it 
only a portion of my death sensations. Then all be- 
came blank to me. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself lying 
on the ground, surrounded by a number of men. 
One was throwing water in my face, and another, 
chafing my hands. As I opened my eyes § recognized 
the blue uniforms of my companions, and in a few 
minutes found that I was among my owm regiment 
who had been engaged in a rail, and had attacked 
and driven off the Confederates that had been trav- 
elling with us. Winston had remuined by me, amd, 
as soon as possibie, had informed them of my condi- 
tion, as, not being able to make me answer him, he 

d I was suffueating. At my request, he was 
not held asa prisoner. He astonished me by stating 
to my colonel that he had made up his mind to 
abandon the Confederate service, and had availed 
himself of this opportunity to do so. He refused to 
enter our army, and, after we reached Fortress Mon- 
roe, went to New York. Ina few months, he sent 
me an invitation to his wedding. This was the eause 
of his leaving the South. He said he liked me from 
the first, and, as long as he had determined to desert, 
resolved, when he met me in the street in Richmond, 
to take me with him, as we would mutually aid each 
other. 

1 accompanied the regiment to Fortress Monroe, 
glad enough to be back with the “ blue eoats” once 
more, and sincerely thankful that my singulay eseape 
had resulted so fostunately. 
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NOTHINGNESS OF OUTSIDE SHOW.—Many of the 
empty pots of an apothecary’s shop are as gaudily 
decorated and neatly marked as those that are full, 
and the bottles that make the greatgst show in the 





street, are filled with a colored useless fluid. 
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The World in : Biniature, 


PARTING. 
Weep not, my love, when I am gone, 
Forget not all the past; 


Memory’'s soft music may atone mm 


For bliss too sweet to last. 
One heart, remember—far or near— +o 
Must ever beat for thee; 
One voice must whisper in thine ear, 
“ Still thou art all to me!"’ 


Fret not, nor waste in wan despair, 
Though worldly hopes may prove 

Fragile enough to fill the air n 
With wild regrets of love. 

Think, dearest, of our last farewell , 
In silence by the sea! 

Life may be weary, fate rebel, 
Still thou art all to me! 


Some strange statistics of matrimonial life in Paris | a) 
have just made their appearance, During the past 


twelve months 2344 wives have fled the conjugal roof | +: 
without leaving their future addresses; of husbands 


who have done likewise there are 4427; of married |) y 


couples legally separated (not divorced) there are 
7115; of ditto who have agreed to live apart, 5340; of 
husbands and wives living at daggers drawn, 31,912; 
of happy couples, 43; of mutually indifferent, 61,430. | . 

Intelligence from the Dry Tortugas reports Dr. 
Mudd very thin, sad, and wishing to die. His duties 
are of the most servile character. Arnold is adju- 
tant’s clerk, fut and happy, and Spangler is robust 
and jolly, and at work in the carpenter’s shop. 

A reporter for a London morning paper, describing 
a recent launch, says that as soon as the company 
had left the platform, the workmen took up the plank 
on which the Prince of Wales had stood, and divided 
it among th lves as a ir—whereat the Sat- 
urday Review devotes a sarcastic editorial to “ the 
worshippers of the holy chips.” 

There is one district school in the vicinity of New 
Bedford which was not suspended on ‘Thursday, the 
5th ult., neither teacher, pupils. nor parents taking 


- 





the newspapers, and all being entirely unaware of 


the fact that it was Fast Day. It is proposed to give 
that school a holiday soon, upon condition that it bé 
observed as a Fast. 
Miss Jennie Snyder, of Rush township, Northum- 
berland county, Pa., a poor girl, was betrothed toa 
Mr. Kline. Mr. Kline volunteered at his country’s 
call, and received a bounty of $400, which hé gave to 
his lady-love with this condition, that if he was not 
spared to return, the money was to be hers. Mr. ' 
Kline was killed or died in the service, but Miss Suy- 
der, instead of retaining the money, employed a com- 
mittee to proceed South in search of the body of the 
“loved and lost,” which, when found, she hal 
brought home and interred with Christian rites, the 
cost of which absorbed a greater portion of the money. 
Mrs: Lucretia Mott, the Quaker preacher, in a re- 
cent Sunday lecture, said there ought to be more 
equality in the marriage relation, and that women 
ought not to be required to promise “to obey.” | 
What’s the use of women making a row about pro- 








mising “to obey,” when the majority do it with the | ° 


reservation that they’ll do so when it suits them- 


The Earl of Harrington, who died lately in France 
of consumption, was just of age. His title and es- 
tates, worth $30,000 a year, go to a poor man with |, 
thirteen children, who has been scratching hard for | 
a bare living. | 

Queen Victoria has presented to the British Mu- 
seum one of the Roman tombs recently discovered 
upon the crown property at Old Windsor. The other | 
tomb is presented to the town of Windsor, and is to 
be deposited in the coutemplated local museum. 


A kangaroo is working in acurious apparatus at 
Melbourne, in which by continual jumping he turns 
a wheel after the fashion of a treadmill, and operates | ' 
a grindstone, a turnip-cutter, a bean-mill, and a! 
washing-machine. He is rated at about half a horse | ; 
power. 

At one of the duels recently fought near Paris, the | 
Count de Guiche being one of the seconds, farnished 
the two swords used on the occasion, blades belong- | 
ing to his late uncle, Count d’Orsay, already fleshed 
in sundry hostile meetings, but which last did duty | 
in the hand of the present emperor of the French, | 
who borrowed one of them from D'Orsay on some — 
such emergency when in exile. 

A correspondent of the Hartford Times says he 
was rather surprised to meet in Hartford the other | 
day a soldier whom he helped bury and read the | 
burial service over in Virginia in the fall of 1863. | 
The fellow was in a trance when he was buried, 
partly dug himself out of his very shallow grave, was 
discovered by the rebels, helped out, and sent as a, 
prisoner to Richmond for a year, and then to Georgia 
until the war ended. 

Evidence of the prurient curiosity which women of 
virtue sometimes feel about the ways of the depraved 
of their own sex was given in Cincinnati the other 
day. ‘The occasion was the sale of the furnitare of a 
well-known beothel. The house was crowded with 
women of all social and moral grades. Well-bred 
ladies jostled keepers and inmates of establishments 
like that they hal come to see, and bid against them 
for whatever article took their fancy, with no ap- 
parent sense of impropriety. Among the meetings 
recorded was one of a lady who made hor way 
through the crowd to her husband, and pinched his 
arm, saying, “I thought I should find you here.” 
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Mr. L—, and his wife and daughter. A large box 
was lying on the floor, and in it was an open coffin. 

‘“‘ Here,” said Winston, “is your hiding-place.” 

He pointed to the coffin, and involuntarily I shrank 
back, 

“It’s a good plan, captain,” said Mr. L—. 
“Winston has permission to varry his brother’s body 
into New Kent county for burial. He has fixed this 
box and coffin so that you will have a plenty of fresh 
air. You will only have to fast for about twenty-four 
hours. It is your only chanee,” he added, seeing 
that I still hesitated. ‘‘ You will pass for the dead 
brother he has never lost, and 3 feel sure that im two 
days you will be with your frie’ 

I hesitated no longer, but bidding my friends fare- 
well, took my place in the coffin. The lid was laid 
gently over me, but the top of the box was nailed on. 
I was then lifted from the floor and carried to the 
wagon which stood before the door, and im a few 
minutes I was being driven rapidly away. I heard 
the remarks of the guards at the fortifications, as we 
stopped there for Winston’s passport to be examined. 
They warned him to be cautious, as the peninsula 
was full of Yankees, who might capture him before 
his journey was ended. 

I cannot describe my feelings as I lay there in that 
narrow box, in total darkness, and without the power 
of raising my head, or a single limb. I beyan to 
think that I might suffocate, and of all the horrible 
things I could imagine; but this would not do, so I 
drove off the thoughts with a resolute will, and 
finally succeeded in falling asleep. 5 do not know 
how long I slept, bat when [ awoke I heard voices, 
and the sounds of horses’ feet, and the clinking of 
sabres, outside of the vehiele; and in a few minutes I 
gathered enough to show me that we had fallen in 
with a detachment of Southern cavalry, and were 
travelling in their eompany. I frequently heard 
Winston’s voice, and from the ease and freedom of 
his conversation, I supposed that we were not sus- 
pected. At last, the party halted, and the wagon 
stopped, also.. In about am hour, Winston got into 
the wagon, and said, in a low tone, but loud enough 
for me to hear him: 

“We are not suspected, but they will rot let me 
go on to-night, for fear that I may be captured. We 
shall have to stop with them wntil the morning. 
Are you comfortable?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and he left me. I was 
@ long, long night to me. I could not sleep, and my 
confined position was becoming painful to nie. I 
began to suffer from thirst, also, and the litth air 
that reached me through the channels whieh had 
been provided, was hot and unpleasant. My fears 
troubled me greatly, also, and aftected my comfort to 
@ very great degree. At last, however, I heard the 
men stirring, and soon everything was in commotion. 
I could hear the troopers getting their breakfasts and 
making ready for the start. At last, we were om the 
road again. 

It might have been an hour ov more after starting, 
when an officer rode up to the wagon. 

“Can you take my overcoat in there?” he asked. 

“Certainly, colonel,” replied Winston, “Just 
throw it into the wagon.” 

The heavy coat was pitched upon my box, and, 
unfortunately, fell entirely over the holes that had 
been made in it to give me air, completely covering 
them. I did not know this at the time, but I felt the 
air grow hotter and drier every moment. My throat 
began to trouble me, and soon 5 felt a swelling sen- 
sation in my head, and my lungs seemed to be full of 
liquid fire. I tried to cry out. Detection was better 
than death in this horrible torm. I exerted myself 
to the utmost to eall for aid, but no sound eseaped 
my lips. My saferings grew more intense every 
moment, and I was gradually losing my conseious- 
ness. I heard what sounded like the sharp rattle of 
fire-arms, and the shouts of men; but I thought it 
only a portion of my death sensations. Then all be- 
came blank to me. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself lying 
on the ground, led by a bes of men. 
One was throwing water in my face, and another, 
chafing my hands. As 1 opened my eyes I recognized 
the blue uniforms of my companions, and in a few 
minutes found that I was among nly owm regiment 
who had been engaged in a raid, and had attacked 
and driven off the Confederates that had been tra¥- 
elling with us. Winston had remained by me, amd, 
as soon as possibie, had informed them of my condi- 
tion, as, not being able to make me answer him, he 
supposed I was suffveating. At my request, he was 
not held as a prisoner. He astonished me by stating 
to my coloneb that he had made up his mind to 
abandon the Confederate service, and had availed 
himself of this opportunity to do so. He refused to 
enter our army, and, after we reached Fortress Mon- 
roe, went to New York. Ina few months, he sent 
me an invitation to his wedding. This was the eause 
of his leaving the South. He said he liked me from 
the first, and, as loug as he had determined to desert, 
resolved, when he met me in the street in Richmond, 
to take me with him, as we would mutually aid each 
other. 

1 accompanied the regiment to Fortress Monroe, 
glad enough to be back with the “ blue eoats” once 
more, and sincerely thankful that my singular eseape 
had resulted so fostunately. 
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NotrHINGNESS OF OUTSIDE SHOW.—Many of the 
empty pots of an apothecary’ shop are as gaudily 
decorated and neatly marked as those that are full, 
and the bottles that make the greatest show in the 





street, are filled with a colored useless fiuid. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


PARTING. 
Weep not, my love, when I am gone, 
Forget not all the past; 
Memory’s soft music may atone 
For bliss too sweet to last. 
One heart, remember—far or near— 
Must ever beat for thee; " 
One voice must whisper in thine ear, 
* Still thou art all to me!”’ 


Fret not, nor waste in wan despair, 
Though worldly hopes may prove 
Fragile enough to fill the air 
With wild regrets of love. 
Think, dearest, of our last farewell 
In silence by the sea! 
Life may be weary, fate rebel, 
Still thou art all to me! 


Some strange statistics of matrimonial life in Paris 
have just made their appearance. During the past 
twelve months 2344 wives have fled the conjugal roof 
without leaving their future addresses; of husbands 
who have done likewise there are 4427; of married 
couples legally separated (not divorced) there are 
7115; of ditto who have agreed to live apart, 5340; of 
husbands and wives living at daggers drawn, 31,912; 
of happy couples, 43; of mutually indifferent, 61,430. 


Intelligence from the Dry Tortugas reports Dr. 
Mudd very thin, sad, and wishing to die. His duties 
are of the most servile character. Arnold is adju- 
tant’s clerk, fat and happy, and Spangler is robust 
and jolly, and at work in the carpenter’s shop. 

A reporter for a London morning paper, describing 
a recent launch, says that as soon as the company 
had left the platform, the workmen took up the plank 
on which the Prince of Wales had stood, and divided 
it among themselves as a souvenir—whereat the Sat- 
urday Review devotes a sarcastic editorial to “the 
worshippers of the holy chips.” 


There is one district school in the vicinity of New 
Bedford which was not suspended on Thursday, the 
5th ult., neither teacher, pupils. nor parents taking 
the newspapers, and all being entirely unaware of 
the fact that it was Fast Day. It is proposed to give 
that school a holiday soon, upon condition that it bé 
observed as a Fast. 


Miss Jennie Snyder, of Rush township, Northum- 
berland county, Pa., a poor girl, wa8 betrothed toa 
Mr. Kline. Mr. Kline volunteered at his country’s 
call, and received a bounty of $400, which he gave to 
his lady-love with this condition, that if he was not 
spared to return, the money was to be hers. Mr. 
Kline was killed or died in the service, but Miss Sny- 
der, instead of retaining the money, employed a com- 
mittee to proceed South in search of the body of the 
“loved and lost,’ which, when found, she had 
brought home and interred with Christian rites, the 
cost of which absorbed a greater portion of the money. 

Mrs: Lucretia Mott, the Quaker preacher, in a re- 
cent Sunday lecture, said there ought to be more 
equality in the marriage relation, and that women 
ought not to be required to promise “to obey.” 
What’s the use of women making a row about pro- 
tmising “to obey,” when the majority do it with the 
reservation that they’ll do so when it suits them- 
selves? 

The Earl of Harrington, who died lately in France 
of consumption, was just of age. His title and es- 
tates, worth $30,000 a year, go toa poor man with 
thirteen children, who has been scratching hard for 
a bare living. 


Queen Victoria has presented to the British Mu- 
seum one of the Roman tombs recently discovered 
upon the crown property at Old Windsor. The other 
tomb is presented to the town of Windsor, and is to 
be deposited in the contemplated local museum. 

A kangaroo is working in acurious apparatus at 
Melbourne, in which by continual jumping he turns 
a wheel after the fashion of a treadmill, and operates 
a grindstone, a turnip-cutter, a bean-mill, and a 
washing-machine. He is rated at about half a horse 
power. 

At one of the duels recently fought near Paris, the 
Count de Guiche being one of the seconds, furnished 
the two swords used on the occasion, blades belong- 
ing to his late uncle, Count d’Orsay, already fleshed 
in sundry hostile meetings, but which last did duty 
in the hand of the present emperor of the French, 
who borrowed one of them from D’Orsay on some 
such emergency when in exile. ~ 

A correspondent of the Hartford Times says he 
was rather surprised to meetin Hartford the other 
day a soldier whom he helped bury and read the 
burial service over in Virginia in the fall of 1863. 
The fellow was in a trance when he was buried, 
partly dug himself out of his very shallow grave, was 
discovered by the rebels, helped out, and sent as a 
prisoner to Richmond for a year, and then to Georgia 
until the war ended. 

Evidence of the prurient curiosity which women of 
virtue sometimes feel about the ways of the depraved 
of their own sex was given in Cincinnati the other 
day. The occasion was the sale of the furniture of a 
well-known brothel. The house was crowded with 
women of all social and moral grades. Well-bred 
ladies jostled keepers and inmates of establishments 
like that they had come to see, and bid against them 
for whatever article took their fancy, with no ap- 
parent sense of impropriety. Among the meetings 
recorded was one of a lady who made her way 
through the crowd to her husband, and pinched his 
arm, saying, “I thought I should find you here.” 





Buch in ittle. 


There are ninety-five inmates of the Old Ladies’ 
Home, in this city. 
Fast Day was so hot that it resembled a warm day 
in July. 
Some of the organ-grinders in the streets of Boston 
make from $2 to $4 per day. 
Head-Centre Stephens is expected in New York 
every day. 
Mary Amelie, ex-queen of France, is dead. She 
was a most estimable woman. 
A considerate dealer says that the price of flour is 
not controlled by speculators. 
Some of the Southern papers hint that General Lee 
will yet be President. 
Mr. George Peabody, the American London banker, 
will soon be in this country. 
Boston is getting terribly moral, and is looking 
after the billiard saloons, 
The Civil Rights Bill is now a law, having passed 
the Senate and the House. 
The ice men of Boston have got the best of us. 
They have consolidated. 
New Orleans is troubled by desperate roughs, who 
kill and rob. 
The Worcester police are engaged 
clearing the streets of loafers. 
Maximilian has granted a monopoly to an Asia 
Immigration Company. 
A correspondent thinks the baby raffled for out 
West recently should be christened Raphael. 
The.loss of S. N. Pike, who owned the opera-house 
in Cincinnati, is more than $1,000,000. 
Earl Russell amiably attributes Fenianism to the 
American war. | 
The professional ‘“shadders” have commenced 
spring work on the Potomac. 
The Ohio Senate passed the bill increasing the rate 
of interest from six to seven per cents 
We are glad that we are to have a daily line of 
boats between Bath, Me., and Boston. 
There were $30,000 worth of books sold on the first 
day of the New York trade sales. 
The empress of Mexico has deposited her jewels in 
London. 
Among the patents recently secured in London, is 
one for a ladies’ “‘ hair-parter.” 
They tell of a silver mine with a belt of rich ore 
thirty-five miles long near Monterey. 
Fourteen millions of eggs per annum are consumed 
in Paris. 
Lady Blessington’s autograph letters are to be sold 
at auction. 
The English jockey, Grimshaw, received a salary 
of $15,000 per annum. 
The freshet in Wisconsin destroyed $100,000 worth 
of property. 
Another English woman has given birth to four 
children. 
Nearly all the post-offices in Texas are in charge of 
females. 
The first Connecticut shad was eaten at Springfield 
last week by a happy newspaper man. 
The Universalists of Portland, Michigan, have a 
woman for their pastor. 
The tornadoin Indiana and Southern Illinois killed 
and injured one thousand persons. 
In thirteen years the Credit Mobilier, of Paris, has 
cleared 127,000,000 francs. 
A freedman’s savings bank at Beaufort, S. C., has 
deposits exceeding $250,000. 
A Southerner reports a loss of $4000 in a gambling- 
house in New York. 
A woman in Binghamton has discovered a practi- 
cal usein waterfalls. Shestule $1400 and hid it there. 
In Alabama there are ten daily and thirty-two 
weekly newspap blished 
The Emperor Maximilian is about to create three 
native field’ marshals. 
4t is proposed to build a subterranean railway in 
Paris, diverging from the Palais Royal as a centre. 
A man in Arkansas is building schoolhouses with - 
his surplus cash. 
The people of Jamaica want to join the stars and 
stripes. They are tired of English “ fair play.” 
Eighteen thousand elephants are yearly killed to 
supply Sheffield with ivory. 
Prince Napoleon is going to sell his marbles and 
bronzes. 
Those New York legislators are sad dogs. One lost 
$30,000 at a gaming house within a month. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev Mr. Hale, Mr William Jenkins, of 
Dorchester, and ‘Miss Clara Jane Sargent. 

By Rev. Mr. ‘fucker, Mr. ‘Thomas D. Ryan and Miss 
Elvise Granet Miller. 

By Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Joseph E. Nutter and Miss 
Hannah Terry. 

By Rev. v, Me. “Morgan, Mr. Rolan S. Woodward and Miss 
Marthe M Pierce, of Lewiston, Maine. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. Robert F. 

Cummings, of Boston, se un Annie M. "Car enter. 

At Scituate, by Rev. Hey Adina Mr. William C. 
Litchfield and Miss Harriet rt Vinal 


ms Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Davis, 74; Mr. Andrew 
H. Botsford, 23; Mr. Asa Fillebrown, 74; it. Theodore 
very 32; Mr. George F. Lunt, printer, 

Chelsea, Mr. John Turner, 62. 
nate Stoxbury, Mr. Seth Nickerson, 46; Mr. Benjamin 
eed: 

At Ta ceien Plain, Mr. Joseph Crocket, 92. 

At Brooksville, Captain John Kench, 46. 

At Concord, Mrs. Martha Munroe, 84! 

At West Barnstable, Mr. David Parker Ae i A 

At Providence, R. L., Rev. Walter M. Potter, of Denver 
City, Colorado ‘Verritory, 30. 
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Squash Pudding. 

Take a crooked-neck or marrow squash weighing 
about four pounds; peel it and cut it into pieces 
about an inch square; put them into a saucepan with 
@ very little water, and let it stew gently three or 
four hours. Be careful to keep some water with it 
to prevent its burning. When it is very soft, rub it 
through a sieve, and add a little sait; beat up six 
eggs with a pound of sugar, and a spvonful of mace 
or cinnamon; warm a quarter of a pound of butter 
so that it will stir in; add a quart of good milk or 
cream, and bake it in deep plates lined with paste, 
and a thick rim. Cut a rim of paper to put over the 
crust to prevent its burning. Bake it half an hour. 





Cocoanut Pudding. 

Break the cocoanut, and save the milk; peel off the 
brown skin, and grate the cocoanut very fine. Take 
the same weight of cocoanut, fine white sugar, and 
butter; rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and 
add tive eggs well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk 
of the cocvanut, and a little grated lemon. Line a 
dish with a rich paste; put in the pudding, and bake 
it one hour. Cover the rim with paper, if necessary. 
Almond Pudding. 

Take halt a pound of blanched almonds, and pound 
them in a mortar until they are quite tine. Beat up 
eight eggs; mix a pound of sugar and three-quarters 
of a pound of butter to a cream; stir in the almonds, 
then the eggs, a little rose-water, and a pint of 
cream. Bake it in a deep plate, or pudding-dish, 
with a rim of puff paste. Bake it three-quarters of 
an hour. 


Lemon Pudding. 

Beat eight eggs very well; add eight ounces of 
white sugar, the rind of two lemons being rubbed 
with some lumps of sugar to take out the essence; 
then peel and beat them in a mortar, with the juice 
of the lemon, and mix all with six ounces of butter 
warmed; line the dish with a rich paste crust; turn 
the pudding in, and bake it about an hour. 





Pineapple Pudding. 

Peel the pineapple, taking care to get all the specks 
out, and grate it; take its weight in sugar, and half 
its weight in butter; rub these to a cream, and stir 
them into the apple; then add tive eggs and a cup of 
cream. It may be baked with or without the paste 
crust. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teerof 1776. By Sytvanus CossB,J 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maidof 
Louisiana. By Dr. J.H. RosBinson. 


No. 3.—THE BRAV0O'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLtvanus CossB,J 


No. 4.-THE YANKEE caaskeren or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLVAnus CoBB,JR. 

No.5.—THE SILVER HAND: has ue Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENI 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The ne -— the 
Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY 

Neely ee BORDER LEAGUE: or {The Cam ’ 
= e Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. cr 

snr. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story ofArtand 

Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


No. 9.—THE WOOD WET s or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_tvanvs Coss, J 
No.10.—BEN yARED : or, The Children ofFate, 
By SYLVANUS oo JR 
No. 11.—THE Y UNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White toy of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: ory, Ene Heir 
andthe Usurper. By Sytvanus Cops 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT caper: or, The 
pee of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 
No.15.—FITZ-HERN: or, oer oaiat thelrish 
Seas. By CLINTON F. BARRIN 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: — The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lionof Mount Hor. BySytvanus CoB JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story ofAus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. Murkay. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted, By JANE G. AUSTIN 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, ‘The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarcareTt BLouN 
No. 85.—TIP: or, The Bridal - Death. A Story 
ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cakrtyey. 
No. 27.—THE_OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE Forts, 4 A Thrilling Story 
of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By ee GARRISON JONES 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: OF» 
Daughter of the a2 By GEorGE L. AIKEN 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of and Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent. by mail, post-paid, 
aponreceiptof Ten Cents each. Addre 
tELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pe BLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


The 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and forsale ,the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated withlarge 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured accordin ae to law. We willsend 
single copies by miail, repaid. t for twenty-five cents 
each, or Ave copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, "The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

Titik GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier, By LisUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By Mavcoum J. Err 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. 4 Story of 
Frontier Advert=>9, By Dr. J. H. RoBINsO 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, ‘The Secrets 
ofa Throne, By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, "The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHarves E, AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: hea The Miser of 
Madrid. By francis A. Durtv 

THE FOREST RANGER::. aes The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLI 

ROSALTHI Bs an, on, The Pieneess of Kentucky. By 

THE OU TLAW: 5 er, The Female Bandit. By 
LIFUTENANT M AY. 

THE VEND&7 TTAt t Lag Saad Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVA 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH, 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

O@NE-EYED D JAKE: o she Yo gvon. B 
EDWARDS KEELER Ovusrea senate si . 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, .The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. Py Franois A. DurRIV. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downtall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jans G. AUSTI 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: Fd The five Myster: 
of the Adirondack. By M re s.C. F any} g ad 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

rotector, a. Joun B. WILLIAMS 

JIG POTTE r, Kalph Siugloton's F Protege. A 
Male of Grimennt Recribation: By MatruewS. VINTON, 

THE VISCONT!: or, Barbarigo the aa By 
iste tea C. Burpic 
SIR RASHLFIGH'S SECRET: or, The Myster. 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and tystery 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M ss 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By M 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or 
of Virginia. By SyLvanus 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern, 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius CoB 

THE SEA LION: or, The Polpatecs of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE p LLL or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE: 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poo 

WHITE HAND: OF The Hessbes Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED Heir or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By Nev BUNTLINE 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Rassian and Circas- 
sian. By AvusTIN C. BurDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pirat 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE ante Bing of 

ye a oe or The! Li 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinso i =e 

THE UNKNOWN: or, "The Soqret Hoek r. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of ee. P je A 
New York. By GrorGE L. AIK = ba al 
'HE SCARLET FLAG: or The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE OUNTAIN OF GOLD: The P. 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosin som. o Ertomompe 

THEGOLD FIEND: tor, aadeors on the Hearth- 

GE. 
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stone. By FrRANcIs A. DURIVA 
THESEA LARK :or, The Quadroon of Louisiana, 
A'Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


THE HEART'S SECRET: or. The F 
Soldier. By LizvTENANT MuRRA SGarense 

DISINHERITED: or, Ls 4 ely ret Motcombe, A 
Taie of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. mae? the 
Backwoodsman, By LizuTENANT MURRAY 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Taleof the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER : or, ° nd Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MU 

THESTORM CHILDREN cor,The] Lis sht-Keeper 
of the Channel. Ry SyLvanus Co eh 

STEEL ANP SciD: or The Heir a Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

THE REBEL SPY: or, ‘The King’s Volunteers, 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Chissron of es: order. 
A Taleof Kentucky. By Dr.J.H. Ros 

THE LOST HEIR: Or, The Duke ont the: Lozza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB,J 

ELLIOTT, SOMES & TALBOT. PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(Gr FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This mp ine preg paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any ctherjournal ofits classin New Eng- 
land, and allacxnowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures, wit, hamor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., ete., fresh from the pensof an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,4mong whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the da 
‘Tee=s—Three Dollarsa Year; itwo copies ,$5.00; seven 
copies,$15.00 #single number, six cen 
The Usion and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
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oston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. | 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine hay now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
nu=Ser is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressiy for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS—81 50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, 315.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
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WRECKED. 


—_——eeeeee- 
RY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
ad 


She knelt upon the cold, gray rocks, 
Her small white hands in mute despair 

Clasped o'er her bosom's heaving snow, 
Her lips just moving as in prayer. 

Her scarf half fallen from her neck, 
Her long brown hair, but loosely bound, 

Fell down in many a shining coil 
On the wet shell-strewn ground. 

She heard, above the breakers’ roar, 
The sudden signal gun; 

And saw, with tattered shroud and sail, 
The doomed ship drift on. 


A blinding drift of mist and spray 
Blew in her upturned face; 

Unheeding, seaward still she turned 
Her wild, imploring gaze. 

O’er sunken reef and sandy bar 
The foaming waves dashed on, 

But ah! the signal gun was still, 
The phantom vessel gone ! 

Above the whirlpool's seething surge 
The petrel circled o'er; 

But missing ship, and missing crew, 
Were never heard from more! 


The breakers roar along the shore, 
And thunder in her ear; 

With wailing cry the winds go by— 
But ah, she does not hear! 

The sudden sound of signal gun 
Mars not her quiet sleep, 

In her lone bed among the rocks, 
Where erst she knelt to weep. 

In loose, brown heaps the sea-weeds drift, 
The sea-gull screams above; 

But safe in heaven's eternal calm, 

‘ Her soul hath found its love. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY COLORED PUPIL. 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


THERE are other heroes besides Garibaldi and 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan—those who do silent 
battle with their own selfish propensities, as well as 
with the seducing temptations of the devil. There 
are more precious gems in earth and ocean than have 
been found, more names of heroes and heroines un- 
known to fame than sparkle on the pages of history. 
These thoughts fit the subject of my sketch, one of 
the many stray waifs thrown upon the surface of go- 
ciety by the red hand of war, and carried northward 





by the receding wave of troops honorably discharged. 
I was immediately interested in the cleanly, well- 
dressed iad as he entered my school-room on Monday 
morning, bowed and quietly took an unoccupied seat. 
He had a large, finely-shaped head with a good 
frontal development, a pleasant, genial face, albeit a 
black one. I admired the ned air he wore 
under the somewhat rude scrutiny of curious chil- 
dren, who forgot their books to give one of those 
stares that are so unnerving to timid people. There 
was @ half-suppressed titter as I went down the aisle 
to speak with him. 

“Pll take your name if you please.” 

“James Harris.” 

“ Your age?” 

“‘ Fourteen.” 

“What text-books have you studied?” 

“T have never been to school, ma’am.” 

“Can you read?” 

“ Yes’m,” 

** Where did you learn reading?” 





and story books.” 
“Then you are from the South?” 
“Yes’m. I was born there.” 
** Were you a slave?” 


waiter to a Federal captain.” 
“ Have you a father and mother?” 


~ward. My mother was laundress for Lincoln officers, 
and came North when I did.” 
“ Have you brothers and sisters?” 
“If I have, I don’t know where theyare. They 
were sold so young that mother wouldn’t know them 
now, if she should see them.” 
“Why were you spared to her?” 


language?” 
“T was a house-servant; and ‘ Tiff knows what is 
good talk.’ I have seen and heard a great deal dur- 


“T picked it up by littles, here and there. Some of 
the officers and soldiers took a fancy to teach me 
now and then, and furnished me with newspapers 


“ Till the battle of Chattanooga, and then I became 


“I don’t remember my father. He was sold when 
I was a picaninny, and we never heard of him after- 


The above conversation occurred before the morn- 
ing session. 

James Harris proved a most exemplary pupil. If 
he did not acquire knowledge as rapidly as some of 
his paler-faced classmates, his memory was retentive; 
and he applied himself with an enthusiastic earnest- 
ness I have never seen surpassed. So keen was his 
intellectual appetite, that he neglected the exercise 
and relaxation so necessary to the proper and healthy 
development of the physical nature. 1 remonstrated 
with him against his course, and endeavored to show 
up to his apprehension some of its evil effects. 

** Miss May,” he said, in reply, “I like study bet- 
ter than play, it is true; but it is not altogether the 
reason why J choose to remain within during recess.” 
“What is the whole reason?” I asked, with an 
inkling of what was uppermost in his mind. 

*T am of a despised race.” 

* Do I show any difference in my treatment of you 
on this account?” 

“No, Miss May.” 

“Do your schoolmates?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Will you specify some instances?” 

**T would rather not.” 

“‘ Tinsist upon it.” 

* You will not require me to mention names?” 
“No, James,” after a little hesitancy. 

“ They call me a nigger.” 

* And you are one, aren’t you?’’ 

“I suppose so; but I don’t like to have it spelled 
with ‘two g’s.’” 

* Well, what else?” , 

“They asked me who curled my hair so nicely?” 

“ And what answer did you make?” 

“ That it was the same Lord who made theirs grow 
straight.” 

Ts that the extent of their offending?” 

“They shun me, and sever invite me to join in 
their games, except when they want a waiter to do 
their drudgery, or a‘ dandy Jim’ for a show-boy.” 

I pitied him, for I knew he was telling the un- 
varnished truth. He was the only colored lad in 
school; and was obliged to hear many unkind words. 
His position was a hard one indeed, and put his moral 
courage to a severe test. 

‘“* Sometimes, Miss May, I have felt so disheartened 
and wretched over their indignities, that I have 
almost concluded to leave.” 

“But you wont do it? You are too brave to be 
driven from the path of wisdom by a few idle taunts 
and sneers. I know there is an unreasonable and 
wicked prejudice against your race; but it is your 
duty to aid in doing away withit. Every unit of vir- 
tue, intelligence and industry among you will help 
you up and on; because we judge by results. If you 
succeed in attaining a certain standard of exvellence, 
people will see it was your circumstances, and not @ 
lack of capability, that kept you abject and ignorant. 
They are already beginuing to unsay things they have 
said of you. They told us four years ago that you 
wouldn’t fight, that you were all cowards; but Port 
Hudson, Forts Pillow and Wagner bore noble witness 
in your favor. They have asserted you are so thick- 
skulled you cannot learn. We are finding out its 
falsity more and more. Teachers who have gone 
down to you as missionaries testify that you are fully 
equal in this respect, to the offspring of ‘poor 
whites.’ Now the great cry is, ‘what will become of 
you?’ The negro wont work, say your enemies. Re- 
ports of government officials in various sections of the 
South go to prove that you will; but it is not demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of everybody. Until they 
‘put their fingers into the print of the nails, and 
thrust their hands into the wounded side,’ they 
wouldn’t believe you were often cruelly abused under 
the old order of things; and they are faithless still in 
many matters concerning you. Now, will you weakly 
yield to scoffs and petty persecutions, James; and, 80, 
in a degree, help to verify their worse expectations 
of you?” 
“T will not yield,” with an out-flash of the eye that 
would have done no discredit to a Webster. 
* But, Miss May, can’t you suggest some method by 
which I may immediately conquer the antipathy of 
my school-fellows?” 
‘Hindoostan is not the only country in which the 
pride of caste exists, James. I do not think you will 
be able to work a revolution all at once, but you can 
accomplish something, no doubt; for children are 
more democratic than adults. Wear a bold front. 
There is nothing more sure to promote respect for you 
among them, than to out-face them in a generous 


about it.” 


way. Calmness, candor and courage will win their 
esteem. When they call you ‘nigger,’ admit the 


fact; and say to them that although you cannot boast 
of a delicate complexion, you have a color that will 
not tan nor fade. 1f you answer in this spirit, 1 war- 
rant they will soon cease to impose upon you.” 

“Tl try it.” 

He very deliberately went out to the play-ground, 
for it was noon intermission. A chorus of mocking 
voices greeted his appearance. 

* How are you, Sambo?” 

“Come here, Hannibal, and hold my hat.” 


you?” 


a central position among them and doffed his cap. 


better than no skin at all—1 thank the Lord for it.” 





ing the past three years, Miss May.” 


. 
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‘<T was the last, and the war came up to put a stop 
to the buying and selling.” 

“You don’t use plantation lingo.” 

He smiled broadly, revealing a gleam of ivory that 

“| am American belle might have envied. 

“T done forget all dat ar’ talk. I done forget how 
to say mas’er and missis—it am a thing of the past. 
I cotch em new tongue of freedom—Bress de Lord!” 
he said, with inimitable drollery. 

‘How does it happen that you employ such good 


“*Uncle Tom’ y’r; give us a double shuffle, can’t 
If James had been white his cheeks would have 
glowed crimson; but, as it was, there was no very 


perceptible change of countenance, excepting that 
his lips closed more firmly together. He advanced to 


* Boys, I know I’vea black skin, and it isa great deal 


“ Cuffee is getting pious,” said Ed Norris, disdain- 


“Name me to suit yourselves, boys; though I was 
christened before I came here, if I don’t recollect 


“Suppose you give usa jig, Dandy Jim,” bawled 
Ed, insolently. 
“If Iam to be on exhibition I prefer having it take 
place betore a larger gathering. If you will go down 
to Concert Hall, and each pay me an admission fee of 
fifty cents, I will entertain you with a genuine negro 
performance—a ‘reserved seat’ for Ed Norris fora 
quarter of a dollar.” 
Ed was nettled and disconcerted. 
“Hurrah for Jim Harris!” shouted Hal Sanders. 
“T like pluck, be it white or black.” 
“Cuftee is getting mighty smart, ’most as good as 
other folks.” 
Just as good as long as I behave myself as well.” 
The boys all laughed with a gusto that was es- 
pecially irritating to Ed Norris, who scowled darkly. 
James Harris had worsted him; and he meanly held 
@ grudge therefor, to be paid off at some future con- 
venient season. For awhile after this occurrence, 
matters went on smoothly. 
Upon returning to my boarding-house, one night, 
I found I had forgotten a manuscript I wanted. Be- 
ing fatigued with the responsibility and labor of the 
day, 1 gave James Harris my keys, and requested 
him to return and get it for me. He appeared 
pleased to do me a favor, and started off with alacrity. 
** You are sure you locked the desk, and left every- 
thing secure, just as it was?” I inquired, as he plac- 
ed the roll of papers in my hand. 
* Yes, Miss May, I am certain of it.” 
“ Thank you.” 
How surprised was I then the succeeding day, 
upon seating myself to write copies, not to find my 
pen and holder, which were of gold! James, Ed 
Norris, Sammy Hicks and several other pupils were 
present, as they came early. 
“ James, did you see my pen when you took out 
my manuscript, last evening?” 
“ No ma’am.” 
“Are you certain you did not mislay it some- 
where?” 
“Yes ma’am. I only touched the paper you sent 
for.” s 
“T surely left it here. Did any one enter tlie 
school-room but yourself?” 
‘Ed and Sammy came with me to get their arith- 
metics.” 
** Can you tell me where it is, Ed?” 
“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 
“ Where is it?” 
TI don’t like to blow on folks.” 
“ But you must give me the required information.” 
“TfI must, Imust. Jim knows more about it than 
anybody else. That is what you get by trusting a 
nige«r. I never knew one yet, who wouldn’t steal 
everything he could lay his hands on.” 
“Hush! Iam trying to glean tacts, and I didn’t 
ask you for gratuitous comments and opinions.” 
Of all my pupils, I liked Ed the least, and I was 
disinclined to take his evidence against my favorite. 
He saw I doubted his ity. 
“If you don’t believe me, you can question Sammy 
Hicks.” 
The little fellow was timid and gentle, but I consid- 
ered him entirely truthful. 
“ Well, Sammy, what can you tell me about it?” 
“It is just as El said,” hesitatingly. 
“Did you see James with the pen? Be very sure 
before you speak anything derogatory to his hitherto 
unspotted reputation.” 
A fearful glance towards Ed, a slight tremor about 
his mouth, 
“ Yes, ma’am, I saw him putit in his pocket.” 
“ He said you wanted to use it,” put in Ed. 
* You are positive you are not mistaken?” 
‘Yes ma’am,” asseverated both accusers, stoutly. 
All this while, James bad stvod as though struck 
dumb with amazement and horror. Then indigta- 
tion loosed his tongue, and fired his eye. 
**It is a lie.” With a look of entreaty towards me. 
“Do you think I am guilty, Miss May?” 
There was such sharp agony in his tones, that I 
was sorry to reply. 
“The testimony is strong against you.” 
“IT didn’t take it, though—if it were my dying hour 
I would say the same, Miss May.” 
“There are two witnesses against you, and I never 
knew Sammy to tell an untruth.” 
“T know it,” despairingly, and he buried his face 
in his arms. 
** Jim Harris has stolen the teacher’s pen,” passed 
from lip to lip. ‘ 
“ He’ll get a good feruling for it—the mean nigger.” 
“Tam glad I aint in his skin.” 
The significant winks and offensive utterances 
could not fail of their effect upon the sufierer. All 
the forenoon he maintained a dejected attitude. I 
almost reproached myself for losing my faith in his 
honesty. He tried to study, but his efforts were in 
vain; and the great tear-dirops, now and then, rolled 
over his sable cheeks, and plashed upon the floor. 
There came atime when I was alone with him. 1 
put my hand upon his head. 
* James,” I said, “ you need fear no punishment. 
You have already suffered sufficiently.” 
He was erect in an instant. 
“It isn’t punishment 1 dread, Miss May. I would 





“IT wish you could prove tu me your innocence.” 
“T can’t, and you will never trust me again. 





fully. 


look at a great bird that was flying over the house; 
and when I turned back, to see that everything was 
mae fast, Ed was coming frum the direction of the 
desk.” 


rather take a hundred lashes, as some of old master’s 
slaves had to, than have you think so meanly of me.” 


It is 
so hard to have you and every one believe me bad; 


James, can’t you clear yourself?” 
“No ma’am, only that I went out a moment to 


“You don’t suspect him of the crime of which you 
stand accused?” 
* You will only be satisfied with facts. I am not 
base enough to make an accusation*founded on mere 
suspicion, Miss May.” 
“In spite of Sammy’s evidence, you almost per- 
suade me to believe in you, James.” 
He sighed, patiently. 
** It will all come right some time.” 
T hope so, my dear boy.” 
His attendance at school became a daily torture to 
him. He was avoided by all his fellows; and it 
stung his sensitive spirit to the quick. The autumn 
wore gradually away, and still the sky did not bright- 
en for him. 
In the rear of Mr. Hicks’s dwelling, was a mill- 
pond that possessed manifold attractions for Sammy. 
He was fond of sailing miniature crafts thereon; and 
and he even had a raft fashioned in rude style, that 
he delighted to guide along the shores, As he was 
playing sailor one day, he lost his balance, and fell 
overboard. The water was not deep, and he escaped 
with a wetting. He was not a brave child, and he 
therefore preferred remaining where wind and sun 
could dry his garments, rather than go home where 
he would be sure of receiving a pretty thorough whip- 
ping for his carelessness. The consequence of his ex- 
posure was a severe cold that terminated in a fever. 
In the interludes of delirium, he sent for me. Pain 
had worked a sad change in hisonce round, rosy face. 
‘How do you do, Miss May?” brightening. “I 
told you a lie about James. It was Ed Norris who 
stole your pen, Miss May. He hated James, and 
wanted to get him into trouble. He threatened to 
give me a thrashing if I didn’t tell the story as he 
did ; and I was afraid of him. I was very, very wick- 
ed, but I have suffered terribly for it. Can yon for- 
give me, James?” - 
The black hand clasped the thin, white one; and I 
am sure the “angels who do always behold the 
face of the Father,” flung off sweeter notes in praise 
of the all-conquering love of Jesus. 
James turned to me. 
“Ol! Miss May, I am so glad you know I am inno- 
cent. Bless you, Sammy, for clearing me!” 
I could only weep in reply; and, as can readily be 
imagined, we had a general melting season. 
** Miss May,” said the sick boy, “‘ perhaps I shall 
never get well to tell my schoolmates hew sorry I am 
for the bad example of cowardice I have set them, for 
the falsehood otf which I have been guilty—will you 
please do is for me?” . 
“ Yes, Sammy.” : 
The poor lad did not.recover. A few days, and we 
followed his corpse to the cemetery. 
After the exculpation of James, Ed Norris disap- 
peared from our midst; and I have never heard from 
him since. James became prime favorite; for we 
had all learned that probity, heroism and magna- 
nimity may be fuund under a black skin, that, 
“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man's a man for a‘ that."’ 





A DEAD-HEAD. 

The Zanesville Signal gives the following humorous 
description of a “‘ free ride” on the cars. A Zanesville 
man, being “ flat broke,’’ and wanting to go to Co- 
lumbus, concluded to ‘‘ brass it,” and aceordingly took 
a@seatinacaron the Central Ohio Railroad. The 
Signal thus describes the trip: 
The train had nearly reached Claypool's before 
the conductor, whom we shall call Jones, had reach- 
ed our dead-head friend, in his round of evllect- 
ing tickets and tares. ‘“ Your ticket, if you please,” 
said the conduetor. 

“ Haven't any,” said the dead-head. 

‘« Where are you going?” inquired the conductor. 

* Columbus,” replied the dead-head. 

‘Two dollars and ten cents,” said Jones. 

‘“Haven’t nary a stamp,” replied our dead-head 
acquaintance. 

“You must pay your fare or get off the train,” said 
Jones. 

‘Stop her,” quietly remarked the dead-head. 

The train was stopped, and he was left on the side 





of the road to a as he said, the next train, on 
which he succeeiéd in getting. The same scene 
transpired, ending by the dead-head telling the 
conductor to “‘ stop her,” and he being left again on 
the side of the road. Train after train was boarded, 
and each put him off a little nearer Columbus. The 
last train on which he got was that of our friend 
Jones, who was on his return trip from Bellaire to 
Columbus. Dead-head got on his train at Pataskai, 
and was under full headway before being discovered 
by the conductor. 

** Going to Columbus again, I suppose,” said Jones. 

“* Haven’t been there yet,” sail dead-head. “I 
can’t get a ride of more than six miles before they 
put me off. Idon’t think 1’ll get on more than one or 
two trains after your’n before Columbus will be the 
putting-off place.” 

* Well, do you think we can carry you unless you 
pay your fare?” inquired Jones. 

“Stop her,” quietly remarked dead-head. 

“ Well, I do think,” said Jones, ‘‘ of all the brassy 
individuals I ever met, you are ahead of them all. 
I'll take you there for your infernal impudence.”’ 

Aud so dead-head was carried into Columbus on 





but it is better than to be really a thief.” 


the same train he started on three days before. 
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quaint, picturesque-looking building. and, with the 

exception of “‘ Meeting-House Hill,” had the finest 

location in Milverton. The main building was origin- 

ally a substantial, square, two-story house; but each 

successive generation had added wings, gables, por- 
‘ ticos ad infinitum, until it looked more like some 

grand feudal castle, than a staid, respectable New 
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THE WELL IN THE ROCK. 


ee 
BY MKS. R. B. EDSON, 
een: 


HE last Sabbath in May, and a 
day unusually lovely for even 
that delightful season. The 
spring was very early, and the 
broad belt of sycamores that 
enclosed the meeting - house 
“green” were already in leaf. 
The orchards were white as 
milk; and, through the grassy 
lanes and over the breezy up- 
lands, came the faint scent. of 
apple-blossoms. ‘The cool coun- 
try roads were fragrant with 
Sweet pepper-bush and dewy, 
fresh-smelling ferns. 

Coming in from every direc- 
tion, were groups of people, 
with long, sulemn faces, set steadfastly Zion-ward. 
Over the long bridge from Cedar Run, and down the 
Rocky-hiil road, came quaint, odd-looking vehicles— 
high, “‘ bellows-top” chaises, rickety, asthmatic car- 
ryalls, and rude farm-wagons, with boards lafd across 
for seats, with occasionally a chair for some ancient 
grandame; and some few, holding fast the customs 
of their fathers, came on horseback, the “ gude-wife” 
mounted behind on a “ pillion.” One after another, 
they climbed the long, gravelly hill, leading to the 
one meeting-house in Milverton. 

The church itself was ‘a square, boxlike-looking 





building, originally painted a dull, brick-red, but 
worn and faded, until it was of no particular color. 
The location, however, was ificent—situated on 





the brow of a long, sloping bill, at whose foot ran a 
sluggish river, brightened just now with clusters of 
great creamy water-lilies. slowly lifting their snowy 
lids to the sun. Stretching away to left and right, 
was one of the loveliest of New England landscapes, 
Dense-wooded hills, looking like great emerald cones ; 
broad, even meadows, smooth and soft as velvet; a 
quiet, dreamy river, winding in pretty, graceful 
curves—never hurrying, never fretting, but gleaming 
like a'silver scarf, across the fair shoulders of the 
young May. And, threaded in, and over-shot through 
it all, were pretty, white cottages, and great, com- 
furtable-looking farm-houses, with flocks of milk- 
white sheep b ing in the p , and the tinkle 
of the cow-bell comiug up faintly through the cool 
copses. 

In the rear of the church, and falling off toward a 
thick growth of under-brush, beyond which gloomed 
a lonesome hemlock swamp, was the Milverton bury- 
ing-ground. It was dreary and bleak, and half over- 
grown with sumach and sweet-fern. But still, with 
a love as tender, and a grief as deep as yours or mine, 
they had laid away, one after ther, their d t 
tr es, in this d 

Join Braddock, coming out of the house, leading 
his little son, Lee Braddock, by the band, walked 
slowly down the swarded path, to the road. 

The “Braddock Place,” as it was called, was a 











England farmhouse. 

John Braddock, the present occupant, was the 
only surviving son of a large family, and, with his 
wife and one child—a boy of four years—dwelt alone 
in the great roomy mansion. One could not help 
noticing, as he walked down the street, his splendid 
physique. Rather above the medium height, broad- 
shouldered and broad-chested, he looked like one 
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